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PREFACE 


A new translation of this author, though long over- 
due, may yet appear premature at the present 
moment when new editions of the text are promised. 
However, a most valuable portion of the work, the 
Epistles of Epicurus, has appeared in a new recension ; 
and the text of the biographies is hardly likely to 
undergo radical reconstruction. There is substantial 
agreement that the mss. are late; that the scribe 
of the best, the Borbonicus, did not know Greek; 
that the mistakes which all share most likely came 
from their common archetype. To reconstruct the 
text of an author from such sources would have 
been in any case difficult; the difficulty is in- 
creased by the misfortune that the Editio Princeps 
was printed, not from the Borbonicus or Parisiensis, 
but from a worthless interpolated later ws. 

The efforts of early editors to remove the grossest 
blunders lasted more than a century and resulted in 
the edition of Marcus Meibomius, which has the 
commentary of Aegidius Menagius. After the pub- 
lication of this edition our author fell into neglect 
until the nineteenth century brought fuller study 
of better mss., initiated by Cobet and carried on 
especially by Usener for Book X. If anyone hold 
that the present is too early a time for a translator 
who has not first revised the text of the author, I 
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AIOTENOTS AAEPTIOY 


BIQN KAI DTNOMON TON EN STAOZOSIAI ETAOEI- 
MHZANTON TON EIS AEKA TO PATON 


IIPOOIMION 


1 To ris udocodias epyov anol dacw dné flapBá- 
pwv àpat. yeyevijobat yàp mapa pev Tlépoais 
Mdyous, mapa Bé BaPvrwvioss 7) > Agovpiots XaÀ- 
Baíovs, Kat Tvprvocopioras map’ "lois, mapa Te 
KeMrois kal Taddrais robe Kadoupevous Apvidas 
kal Depvobéovs, kald pnow *Apiororedns & TH 
Mayucp Kat Xoriov ev TH eikooT@ Tpit% THS 
Atadoxijs- Dolund te yevéoðat Maxov, Kal 
Opaxa ZáuoMw, kai Aißuv "AvAavra.. 
Alydarriot pé yàp Neu yevéoðar maida 
"Hdaorov, ov dp£at diAocodías, fs robs mpo- 
s eora@ras iepéas elvat kal npopýras. amd Sè rovrov 
els ^ AMÉavBpov TOV MaxeBórva. érw elvat pupiddas 
Técaapas Kal rrakioyiNa dKTaKdota é&yxovTe. 


+ e t ^ , A > F 
koalas éflüou]kovra Tpels, oeàńvns 86 ókrakoctas 
cA 


vpiákovro, Ove. 
a The alteration of the numeral from 28 to 13 is su ported 


by what little we know of Sotion's work : see Introduction, 
p. xxiv, It was from a similar source that Clement of 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


LIVES AND OPINIONS 
OF EMI 
PHILOSOPHERS IN TEN BOOKS 


BOOK I 


PnoLocuE 


THERE are some who sa 

à ; say that the stud $ 
sophy pai n beginning among che ia IRE 
Ta pae tl at the Persians have had their ae 
the indi ME or Assyrians their Chaldaeans. aid 
Celts and G ‘a Gymnosophists ; and amon 3 th 
EO auls there are the people called 5 : di 
Ma p el for which they cite as authoriti i (he 
ed E nd de and Sotion in the twent Ahi as 
bok. of Ni arm of Phlnplers, Alo they 

wi P 

Ws and Atlas Hg ri v Zamolxis a 

we may believe the E oti 

T gyptians, H 

gue to, of ihe Nile, and with him ane shy be aes 
P i tu prophets being its chief ee 
of Macedon, Eyed S803 Jems before AEA 
solar and 832 lunar ferie i there occurred 373 


Alexandria must have tak 

1 en what i i 

concerning Chaldaeans, Druids, LAM Gy Sateen 
other barbarian philosophers. por ar a 
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i jorpyy TÓv 
And Sè râv Mdyow, dv dp&at Zopoáarpn Ee 
M 
Tépanv, ‘Eppóðwpos pev o, Mae év |. 
2 iÜquérew dnolv eis THY Tpolas ddAwow ery 
T ae i Sdvbos 86 6 Avdos eis 
yor mevracvoxiiia’ Gavlos 5 
kun SidBaow dro. of Zwpoáarpov éar- 
Mr Em 
NA grids al uer aùrtòv yeyovévat aroÀAoUs Twas 
kai AN 
Méyios Kat’ ty, "Oerávas kal “Aotpay- 
Mdyous korà diadoxny, a ; Pur 
piyous Koi TwBpvas Kat afdras, p 
zr ILepodv úr *AdeEdvSpov gerade s. ms 
Í D abrobs Ta Tw ivy KaTOp~ 
3 AavÜávoug. © avTov. ME au I 
f àv Gre ye PiAocogia, dA 
uie 8; f cv "fe BapBdpos mpoaámrovres. 
Doi 6 ial ii ? AOnvators yéyove Movaaios, 
(Bo) yobv mapa f ADD 
. kai róv per Ep 
a dh Mer ES UP TIME Ldaipay 
maidd. Pact, moroa ðe Meoyovi ees 
Ò 1 ÒS Ta TavTA vive 
Tov* fdvar te éÉ év à e i 
pm dvadvecGfat. Tobrov relevríjous Qa 
4 . 
oppo «al adr@ enryeypdpbat róBe Tò eheyetov 
Li + 


A 5 
EdudAmov iov viðv ext TO parnana zu 
^ ^ > e ^ Td w. 
Movoatov, dÜuiévov côp’, vo THOE y 


^ 7 H 3 H 
did Sè roð marpòs ToU Movoatov kai EdpoAmidac 
Ü * "AUnvatots. 
kaÀobvraa map " i eea J 
a Tov òè Alvov maida elva “Eppo? Saeed 
Odpavias moroa 8é Kogpoyoviay, Ù foU be 
pb . 
ce\jvns Tropelav, Kal twv kai opmüv yevecets 
iru ápy1) Th drwy WOE 
qobrq dpyr TEV mou 
a eo og i > 2 
fv noré ro. xpóvos obros, ev @ dua wayT éT 
epuKet. 


Sev AoBàv 'Avofayópas mávra ën xpíporo 
4 


I. 2-4. PROLOGUE 


The date of the Magians, beginning with Zoroaster 
the Persian, was 5000 years before the fall of Troy, 
as given by Hermodorus the Platonist in his work 
on mathematics ; but Xanthus the Lydian reckons 
6000 years from Zoroaster to the expedition of 
Xerxes, and after that event he places a long line 
of Magians in succession, bearing the names of 
Ostanas, Astrampsychos, Gobryas, and Pazatas, 
down to the conquest of Persia by Alexander, 

These authors forget that the achievements which 
they attribute to the barbarians belong to the 
Greeks, with whom not merely philosophy but the 
human race itself began. For instance, Musaeus is 
claimed by Athens, Linus by Thebes. It is said 
that the former, the son of Eumolpus, was the first 
to compose a genealogy of the gods and to construct 
a sphere, and that he maintained that all things 
proceed from unity and are resolved again into 
unity. He died at Phalerum, and this is his 
epitaph: 


Musaeus, to his sire Eumolpus dear, 
In Phalerean soil lies buried here ; 

and the Eumolpidae at Athens get their name from 

the father of Musaeus. 


Linus again was (so it is said) the son of Hermes 
and the Muse Urania. He composed a poem de- 
scribing the creation of the world, the courses of the 
sun and moon, and the growth of animals and 
plants. His poem begins with the line : 


Time was when all things grew up at once; 
and this idea was borrowed by Anaxagoras when he 


e Anth. Pal. vii. 615. 
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è bó brà ciakoouhoat, 
0, vow a aura 
yeyovévar ój.o0, vovv òè eAddvre Sr eee Oa 
jy 8e Ad euroo ev EdBoig robe 
ov è Aivoy TeAcuT| 70, pM 
*AddAwvos, kal adr@ émvyeyp 
Ade Aivov @nfaiov edearo yaita. dd 
Modons Odpavins viov éücredévov. 
t L1 
? 'EAXÁ e diAocodía, Hs «ot 
ral Gbe uiv AP Bobo dee dnmut mpos- 
aùrò rò õvopa THY BápBap 
; , 
S ( vat 
"YO AS Ay eüpeow Bibóvres ékelvows Tapaye 
E dii Opa : gurdaagov yeyo 
i *Opdda Tov Gpüka, Aéyovres pov 3 
vau) c d MEE Tov. éyd) Bd, ei TOV Trepi 
véya, Kal elvat dpxyaoraroy. EX S drea, de 
Gedv eLayopedoavra TOUT XP) j ere 
eav ex Oo aa ya piva Bet mpocayopevely TOv T 
oùe olda, <ovbe>” riva, Oe TP 


" rte Soovra rois Ücots mpos- 
323 d Bos det OU 
WITELOV NA 
và dvOp i 
vpijot, KaL 


> ^ 
og ord Twav vÜparrov 
và onaviws UmO TU M pe [ed 
alaypoupyoUpeva TH TNS $oviíjs ép c ct 
82 6 piv pôbos bro yuvaikay OO eo! E 
é y à 
5 D Ales ahs MaxeSovlas èniypappt, KEP 
5 4 Y g 
Ovar abrdv, A€yov ovre n e 
é Goat Eapav, 
Ai /omv 759 Oppéa Movoat 
us d dy: Ss oddevtt Bere. 
ôv irávev dypypedwv LEvs 


[D > 
MS 
e T OA 4 map éKGOTOLS QUTNS € 
codíov Kal Tov TpOTOV p Touvooopuorés Kal 
ridevrasy Kal aov TOUS M m Prol ómus hido- 
2 (jg amopueyy = y 
Apvtéas iu Lag ERA pndev koucov Spav Kat 
^ M 
codfjge, gépew pue ob Tvpvocogioras kal 
3 ELV. 
dydpelay GOK 


1 de Anth. Pal. vii. 616. 
4 bad addidit Apelt. 


I. 4-6. PROLOGUE 


declared that all things were originally together 
until Mind came and set them in order. Linus died 
in Euboea, slain by the arrow of Apollo, and this is 
his epitaph ¢: 


Here Theban Linus, whom Urania bore, 
The fair-crowned Muse, sleeps on a foreign shore. 


And thus it was from the Greeks that philosophy 
took its rise : its very name refuses to be translated 
into foreign speech. 

But those who attribute its invention to barbarians 
bring forward Orpheus the Thracian, calling him a 
philosopher of whose antiquity there can be no 
doubt. Now, considering the sort of things he said 
about the gods, I hardly know whether he ought to 
be called a philosopher ; for what are we to make of 
one who does not scruple to charge the gods with 
all human suffering, and even the foul crimes wrought 
by the tongue amongst a few of mankind? The 
story goes that he met his death at the hands of 
women; but according to the epitaph at Dium in 


Macedonia he was slain by & thunderbolt; it runs 
as follows? : 


Here have the Muses laid their minstrel true, 
The Thracian Orpheus whom Jove’s thunder slew. 


But the advocates of the theory that philosophy 
took its rise among the barbarians go on to explain 
the different forms it assumed in different countries. 
As to the Gymnosophists and Druids we are told 
that they uttered their philosophy in riddles, bidding 
men to reverence the gods, to abstain from wrong- 
doing, and to practise courage. That the Gymno- 


a Anth. Pal. vii. 616. è Anth. Plan. ii. 99, 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS I. 6-8. PROLOGUE 


sophists at all events despise even death itself i 
affirmed by Clitarchus in his twelfth book; he Ars 
says that the Chaldaeans apply themselves to 
astronomy and forecasting the future; while the 
Magi spend their time in the worship of the gods, 


2 ~ 
Bavárou Karadpovelv ono KAeirapxos ev 75 
SuBekáry: Tous òè XaAdaious mept Do tuf 
kai mpóppuouw doxohetoBan: poe ane ra 
re Gepametas Jedi SiarpiBew kal Üvatas Kat evas» 


3 [ f 

ths abrovs uóvovs dicovopévovs. dmopaiveotat re in sacrifices and in prayers, implying that none but 
mepi TE ovelas Ücdv Kat yeverews, ous kal 2 themselves have the ear of the gods. They pro- 
Tatarar $553 al dwp roy Sè fodvaw KaT pound their views concerning the being and origin 
ywdakeuw, xal pdAw TG TÓV Aeyóvro appevas of the gods, whom they hold to be fire, earth, and 
q elvas Îeods Kal OyAeias. mept TE Bucatog uvis mm they condemn the use of images, and 
Aóyovs mowtoÜo:, Kar dvóctov hyetohar mupit E y the error of attributing to the divinities 
Üdmrrew- Kai Gotov vopite payrpi LR a: jr à p» E ex1 Fe any holditdiscoitsej'of putos: 
Ban, dis &v 7 elxooT® vpiro dnoiv ò Lary Ver eee E pions? 10 priolise Syl prp E but 
yvvolat, p.e oi wgdppijow, K al 6co)s they see no impiety in marriage with a mother or 
pc leoa : m cius pn "kal eboo daughter, as Sotion relates in his twenty-third book. 
avrots éudavi pea t Aey ay ór vabu- Further, they practise divination and forecast the 


f iépa, KaT &móppou 
apr civar Tov depa, KAT av Ù Bu 
ij, loxpwopevay rats dytecn rv ó£vBepráv 


future, declaring that the gods appear to them in 
pudgews €t las dmayopevetv. 


visible form. Moreover, they say that the air is 
full of shapes which stream forth like vapour and 


mpokoopijpu d. Te Kol xpucodopi 


n AI l 

Toíraw Se cabs pév deur, oriBàs be eee ot enter the eyes of keen-sighted seers, They prohibit 
Mavov pod: jj, rupós Te Ka dpros eUrejs, Kat personal ornament and the wearing of gold. Their 
Se ise Ba xrmpidy $ kevroüvres, Pact, ToU dress is white, they make their bed on the ground, 
tupot dynpobvro al dmjabtov. M . and their food is vegetables, cheese," and coarse 
s T» be yoxruci payelav 908 Syvegov, $netv bread; their staff isa reed and their custom is, so 
'ApisroréXjs év TÊ Mayıx® kal Aetvowv ev TI] we are told, to stick it into the cheese and take up 

ke. ôv "loropiQw: ôs kal peBeppnvevoperor Ee er bere ey eat 
jt LN Zuspodarpty dorpobdray ewar dyot 2 With the art of magic they were wholly un- 
“ig pep pairs 3 Aristotle in his Magicus 
ü i "H. xx. 11, 242: Zoroaster lived in an non in the ook of his History Dinon 
the ide ness Peers Yasht, xxii, 18 “ Spring butter tells us that the name Zoroaster, literally intirtet 
is the ambrosia of the blessed”). For fuller comments on means “‘star-worshipper "^; and Hermodorus agrees 


gg 7-9 see J. H. Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism, PP. 

up idi i | (a Zend stem, parallel to yépovr-) and ustra=" " 

: hough wide-spread, is | to yéporr-) and ustra=" camel. 

: eed carat Wd "ihe Vorophet's name being | z ATSH TIEN 9p. cit. p. 426, and, for star-lore in the 
Zarathustra, almost certainly derived from zarath=" old" 1 , ib. p. 210. 
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roro kal ó ‘Eppddwpos. 'ApwroréAgs 9' é 
mparw  lMepi didocogias kal mpeaBuréepovs elvat 
tâv Alyunriwy kal 8óo Kar’ adrovs eiva ápxás, 
dyabdy Saipova Kat xaxov Salpova: kal TQ per 
övopa elvar Zeds Kat "Opoudadys, 7H Sè “Ads 
kal "Apepdvios. not 88 robro kat "Éppumros ev 
TÀ mpdirw wept Maywv kal EdSofos ev fj Mepiddy 
xal Geómoumos év Th dySdn TÓw QuTTWÓV: 
gis kal dvaBubaeo0os karà rods Mdyous duoi rods 
åvðpúmovs kal dÜavárovs ÉgeoÜq,, kal Tà Övra 
vais arv emudjcect Siapeveiv. rafra 8é xal 
EvSnuos ó 'PóBws toropel. 'Exaraios 06 kal 
yevgroós Tods Ücos elva kar aùroús. KAéap- 
yos 86 ó Lodeds év TÔ Tlept mabelas ral rods 
Tupvooodioras ároyóvovs ebu rav Máyov doi 
Zor Sè xal rods "IovBalous ex ro rav elvat.. mpòs 
rovrois Karaywdokovotv *HpoBórov of và epi 


Mdyev ypáijavres: uù yàp dv els rév ğArov BEAN 
Eépq» dxovrioa, um" eis Tj» ÜdAaccar médas 
kafetva,, ÜcoUe bro Tov Mdywv mapadedopevous. 
rà pevros dydAwara etkórais kaÜa:pety. 
10 Thy 86 rev Alyvarriev duAocoíav elvas roradryy 
nepi Te bev Kal dnép Sucatocdvys. Pdoxew Te 
pyy niv elvar rip qv, etra. TÒ Téegoapa arotyeta. 
e£ abrjs Bukpilfvat, kal oda qavrota | ázo- 
a In this clause the word émises: is usually taken as 
equivalent to óvógast (names). The meaning then would 
be: ‘ What exists now will exist hereafter under its own 
present name." Diels would alter émises: to mepixv- 
KkXicest, thus obtaining something very like the Heraclitean 
union of opposites : ‘ the things which are will continue to 
be through all their revolutions.” But émis like 
érwaMeisÜm, can be used of prayer, and there is some 
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I. 8-10. PROLOGUE 


m ‘ 
aa Apeient than the Egyptians ; and farther, that 
Hey beliey dn two principles, the good s irit r 
ere piri » the one called Zeus or O r d 
i Bue ades or Árimanius, This is xr 
y mippus in his first book about the Magi 


t 
piece nded from the Magi; and some tr 
Fri ua io to the same origin. Further x 
Hio ivan aye written about the Magi criticize 
,, they urge that Xe js 
nil cast javelins at the sun ner have p yis 
feu x ran ups Ta since in the creed of the Magi 
‘ods. ut ] 
gods should be destroyed b ial ee i 
"ern y A&erxes was natural 
The philoso 
phy of the Egyptians i 
a z 
ae k a as relates to Epp gods din dd i 
pu desde at matter was the first puindiplowrent 
eet pa were derived from matter T d 
b £s : ngs of every Species were Dfodicnd 
at Avestan religi i 
r gion full 
E Piayers and spells. The testimony of The led 
ourth century, to the Zoroastrian devtrine Do 
[0 


immortality is regarded b 
3 J. H. i 
important: ef. Early Zoroastrianism, eine " Peers 
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i Ayn, TOY 
Necbfvar. Oeods $' elvat WAvoy Kat aedy, 5d 
Teo Pat dy 9 "low kaAoupévqy" atvirTec tps 
Bets Bo l Bpákovros Kal 
ve aùroùs Oud TE kavyÜdpov rat me DENN 
igpaxos kal dX, dis $n Mave ws & xd 
@ucudy èmrouf kai “Exaratos €v Ti] mparn f 
E art t raragkevábew 
ñ b wAocodias. D 
BUT UNUS i é à gu edeva THY 
«kal» áydáÀpara kat TEpEV TÔ Ba Es dem 
ô j v yer] 
y. Tov kÓgjtov yen 2 
"E us EA a rods Gorépas mip elvat, Kat TN 
kai ohapo derépas mp eann ek 
j i Y èni ys ylveoÜoe SENNY EX 
TOÚTWV Kpacel TO js ytveotaw wes 
Nelmew els Tò okiaopa THS Ys R sus 
7 | eqidiapeverv kat peres T 
puyi Kal émOwpeven, serena GONE 
etcfa TA 
SAI de d ralis en koi "Apiorayópas 
cioAoyeiv, ws Eka Ap s 
t. Ar. zÜcgav Sè xal vópous UTEP he an 
fj t OT 
oúvns, obs eis ‘Eppa E kal pin T. 
P A HSI voL 
ay Ld gdfacav. Aéyo ; 
TOv Chav Ücovs i oa 
ot yewperpiay T€ kal datpodoytar Kal af i 
funr avebpov. Kal rà pev mepl THs eUpec 


a M ^ v* 
: L 5 bs év Tlepi ris anvo 
pases d TEn (doüparmov] Gar’ Ñ Gedy. 
vot AN 7 8e 
a, xai cojos jr) 
Qarrov Sè éxaAetro copie , kal cope’ j 
årpórnra xis 
soli T UE Ll 
A Ado : 
ámqkpileopévos, aopla» donosti 
ieee i" Sè cool kai copioTat éxadobvTo 


t, Strom. i. 61, who also 
a This is confirmed by Clement, who d 
repeats (Strom. i, 24) the statement that coQurris = cop 
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I. 10-12. PROLOGUE 


The sun and the moon are gods bearing the names of 
Osiris and Isis respectively ; they make use of the 
beetle, the dragon, the hawk, and other creatures 
as symbols of divinity, according to Manetho in his 
Epitome of Physical Doctrines, and Hecataeus in the 
first book of his work On the Egyptian Philosophy. 
They also set up statues and temples to these sacred 
animals because they do not know the true form of 
the deity. They hold that the universe is created 
and perishable, and that it is spherical in shape. 
They say that the stars consist of fire, and that, 
according as the fire in them is mixed, so events 
happen upon earth ; that the moon is eclipsed when 
it falls into the earth’s shadow; that the soul 
survives death and passes into other bodies; that 
rain is caused by change in the atmosphere ; of all 
other phenomena they give physical explanations, 
as related by Hecataeus and Aristagoras. They 
also laid down Jaws on the subject of justice, which 
they ascribed to Hermes; and they deified those 
animals which are serviceable to man. They also 
claimed to have invented geometry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic. Thus much concerning the invention 
of philosophy. 

But the first to use the term, and to call himself 
a philosopher or lover of wisdom, was Pythagoras ; 4 
for, said he, no man is wise, but God alone. Hera- 
clides of Pontus, in his De mortua, makes him say 
this at Sicyon in conversation with Leon, who was 
the prince of that city or of Phlius. All too quickly 
the study was called wisdom and its professor a 
sage, to denote his attainment of mental perfection ; 
while the student who took it up was a philosopher 
or lover of wisdom. Sophists was another name for 
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od vov, GAAG kal of moral aodicrat, Kaba Kat 

Kparivos év 'Apyüóxow oùs epi “Opnpov kal 

*HotoBov erawav oUres KaAct. 

13 ool 8é dvopiLovro oide’ Qadjjs, XóAov, Tepi- 
avSpos, KAeófowos, XeiAwy, Bias, ILr7a«ós. 
Tobrots mpocapiðpoĝow *Avdxapow Thy TKdonv, 
Mucwva tov Xyvéa, Depexddnv TOV Xiptov, 
"Emysevioqv tov Kpfjro Zor Sè kal ILewtorparov 
nov vípavvov. Kal of pèv codot. 

QuAocojías Sè Sto yeyóvacw dpxai, Ñ re dd 
*AvatysdvSpov Kal 1j dnd IluÜayópov: tod pèv 
QaAo8 Siaxnxodros, Tubayópov 82 Deperddns kal- 
nyjoaro. kai dkoAetro $ pev Iovu, ore OaAjjs 
"low dv, Midjiouos yáp, kabnyjoaro *Avatidvipou" 
ý Sè Iradu) dnd Iluðayópov, ots Tà mÀetcra 

ward Thy “Iradtay edidoadpyoer. karadyyer 86 
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a Compare Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 50. His authority 


includes another candidate for admission to the Seven, 
Acusilaus of Argos, but makes no mention of Pisistratus. 
ò See iv. 59-61, where Lacydes is made the founder of 


the New Academy, although other authorities, eg. Sext. 
14 


I. 12-14. PROLOGUE 
the wise men, and not only for philosophers 
peel ae [i Cratinus Men ond 
r and Hesiod in hi ilochi gi 
ee oe s Archilochi gives them the 
The men who were commonly regarded 
were the following : "Thales, Solon, Periander, 
Cleobulus, Chilon, Bias, Pittacus. To these TA 
added Anacharsis the Scythian, Myson of Chen 
dex: of Byron Epimenides the Cretan ; and 
me even Pisistratus 
Sia E Ge wea the tyrant. So much for 
But philosophy, the pursuit of wisdom 
a twofold origin; it started with ee 
the one hand, with Pythagoras on the other. The 
former was a pupil of Thales, Pythagoras was taught 
by Pherecydes. The one school was called Ionian 
because Thales, a Milesian and therefore an Jonian 
instructed Anaximander ; the other school was called 
Italian from Pythagoras, who worked for the most 
part in Italy. And the one school, that of Ionia 
terminates with Clitomachus and Chrysippus and 
Theophrastus, that of Italy with Epicurus. The 
succession passes from Thales through Anaximander 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, to Socrates, 
who introduced ethics or moral philosophy ; from 
Socrates to his pupils the Socratics, and especiall 
to Plato, the founder of the Old Academy ; fom 
Plato, through Speusippus and Xenocrates, the 
succession passes to Polemo, Crantor, and Crates 
Arcesilaus, founder of the Middle Academy, Lacydes,? 


Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 920. say the Third 

began with Carneades. But the claim of aces tat x 
ported by Ind. Acad. pp. 16, 37 sg. Mekler, and the article 
s.v. in Suidas, which comes from Hesychius. 
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a This succession (Pythagoras, Telauges, Xenophanes, 


Parmenides) does not exactly agree with what is said in 


i ix. 18 

i ophanes and Parmenides, ix. 18, e 

Era Yd Xenophanes, is made a pupil of the Pyth 
meni ] 

ro ieget vor erate te succession, whereas in Book IX. 
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I. 14-16. PROLOGUE 


founder of the New Academy, Carneades, and Clito- 
machus. This line brings us to Clitomachus. 

There is another which ends with Chrysippus, 
that is to say by passing from Socrates to Antisthenes, 
then to Diogenes the Cynic, Crates of Thebes, Zeno 
of Citium, Cleanthes, Chrysippus. And yet again 
another ends with Theophrastus; thus from Plato 
it passes to Aristotle, and from Aristotle to Theo- 
phrastus. In this manner the school of Ionia comes 
to an end. 

In the Italian school the order of succession is as 
follows: first Pherecydes, next Pythagoras, next 
his son Telauges, then Xenophanes, Parmenides,@ 
Zeno of Elea, Leucippus, Democritus, who had 
many pupils, in particular Nausiphanes [and Nau- 
odes}, who were teachers of Epicurus. 

Philosophers may be divided into dogmatists and 
sceptics: all those who make assertions about 
things assuming that they can be known are 
dogmatists ; while all who suspend their judgement 
on the ground that things are unknowable are 
sceptics. Again, some philosophers left writings 
behind them, while others wrote nothing at all, as 
was the case according to some authorities with 
Socrates, Stilpo, Philippus, Menedemus, Pyrrho, 
Theodorus, Carneades, Bryson; some add Pyth- 
agoras and Aristo of Chios, except that they wrote a 
few letters. Others wrote no more than one treatise 
each, as Melissus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras. Many 
works were written by Zeno, more by Xenophanes, 

more by Democritus, more by Arisiotle, more by 
Epicurus, and still more by Chrysippus. 


many of them are regarded as sporadic thinkers, according 
to the view expressed in viii, 91. 
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I. 17-19. PROLOGUE 


Some schools took their name from cities, as the 
Elians and the Megarians, the Eretrians and the 
Cyrenaics ; others from localities, as the Academics 
and the Stoics; others from incidental circumstances, 
as the Peripateties ; others again from derisive nick- 
names, as the Cynics; others from their tempera- 
ments, as the Eudaemonists or Happiness School; 
others from a conceit they entertained, as Truth- 
lovers, Refutationists, and Reasoners from Analogy ; 
others again from their teachers, as Socratics, 
Epicureans, and the like; some take the name of 
Physicists from their investigation of nature, others 
that of Moralists because they discuss morals; 
while those who are occupied with verbal jugglery 
are styled Dialecticians. 

Philosophy has three parts, physics, ethics, and 
dialectic or logic. Physics is the part concerned 
with the universe and all that it contains; ethies 
that concerned with life and all that has to do with 
us; while the processes of reasoning employed 
by both form the province of dialectic. Physics 
flourished down to the time of Archelaus; ethics, 
as we have said, started with Socrates; ‘while 
dialectic goes as far back as Zeno of Elea. In ethies 
there have been ten schools: the Academic, the 
Cyrenaic, the Elian, the Megarian, the Cynic, the 
Eretrian, the Dialectic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, 
and the Epicurean. 

The founders of these schools were: of the Old 
Academy, Plato; of the Middle Academy, Arcesilaus; 
of the New Academy, Lacydes; of the Cyrenaic, 
Aristippus of Cyrene ; of the Elian, Phaedo of Elis; 
of the Megarian, Euclides of Megara ; of the Cynic, 
Antisthenes of Athens ; of the Eretrian, Menedemus 
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I. 19-21. PROLOGUE 


of Eretria ; of the Dialectical school, Clitomachus of 
Carthage ; of the Peripatetic, Aristotle of Stagira ; 
of the Stoic, Zeno of Citium; while the Epicurean 
school took its name from Epicurus himself. 

Hippobotus in his work On Philosophical Sects 

declares that there are nine sects or schools, and 
gives them in this order : (1) Megarian, (2) Eretrian, 
(3) Cyrenaic, (4) Epicurean, (5) Annicerean,* (6) 
Theodorean, (7) Zenonian or Stoic, (8) Old Academic, 
(9) Peripatetic. He passes over the Cynic, Elian, 
and Dialectical schools; for as to the Pyrrhonians, 
so indefinite are their conclusions that hardly any 
authorities allow them to be a sect; some allow 
their claim in certain respects, but not in others. 
It would seem, however, that they are a sect, for 
we use the term of those who in their attitude to 
appearance follow or seem to follow some principle ; 
and on this ground we should be justified in calling 
the Scepties a sect. But if we are to understand 
by “sect” a bias in favour of coherent positive 
doctrines, they could no longer be called a sect, 
for they have no positive doctrines. So much for 
the beginnings of philosophy, its subsequent develop- 
ments, its various parts, and the number of the 
philosophie sects. 

One word more: not long ago an Eclectic school 
was introduced by Potamo of Alexandria? who 
Porphyry in his L4fe of Plotinus, 9, 11, for Polemo, not 
Potamo, is the correct form of the name in that place. 
Potamo is said by Suidas (s.v. Iloráuw» 'AX.) to have lived 
shortly before and contemporary with Augustus, whence 
it follows that Diogenes has taken without alteration a 
Statement by an earlier writer who might truthfully say 
“not long ago” of the reign of Augustus. Suidas, whose 


article alpests agrees closely with our text, naturally omits 
apd ddbyou. 
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I. 21-22. THALES 


made a selection from the tenets of all the existing 
sects. As he himself states in his Elements of 
Philosophy, he takes as criteria of truth (1) that 
by which the judgement is formed, namely, the 
ruling principle of the soul; (2) the instrument 
used, for instance the most accurate perception. 
His universal principles are matter and the efficient 
cause, quality, and place; for that out of which 
and that by which a thing is made, as well as the 
quality with which and the place in which it is 
made, are principles, The end to which he refers 
all actions is life made perfect in all virtue, natural 
advantages of body and environment being in- 
dispensable to its attainment. 

It remains to speak of the philosophers themselves, 
and in the first place of Thales. 


Ouarrer 1. THALES (floruit circa 585 B.C., 
the date of the eclipse) 


Herodotus, Duris, and Democritus are agreed 
that Thales was the son of Examyas and Cleobulina, 
and belonged to the Thelidae * who are Phoenicians, 
and among the noblest of the descendants of Cadmus 
and Agenor. As Plato testifies, he was one of the 
Seven Sages. He was the first to receive the name 
of Sage, in the archonship of Damasias? at Athens, 
when the term was applied to all the Seven Sages, 
as Demetrius of Phalerum mentions in his List o 
Archons. He was admitted to citizenship at Miletus 
when he came to that town along with Nileos, who 
had been expelled from Phoenicia. Most writers, 
however, represent him as a genuine Milesian and 
of a distinguished family. 
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i ici . i, 23, 99-33 D. 

è r ei ed by the Great Bear,the Phoenicians 

by the Little Bear, as Ovid states, Tristia, iv. 3. 1, 2. 
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I. 23-24. THALES 


After engaging in polities he became a student 
of nature. According to some he left nothing in 
writing; for the Nautical Astronomy attributed to 
him is said to be by Phocus of Samos. Callimachus 
knows him as the discoverer of the Ursa Minor; 
for he says in his Jambics : 


Who first of men the course made plain 
Of those small stars we call the Wain, 
Whereby Phoenicians sail the main.^ 


But according to others he wrote nothing but two 
treatises, one On the Solstice and one On the Equinos, 
regarding all other matters as incognizable. He 
seems by some accounts to have been the first to 
study astronomy,’ the first to predict eclipses of the 
sun and to fix the solstices; so Eudemus in his 
History of Astronomy. It was this which gained for 
him the admiration of Xenophanes and Herodotus 
and the notice of Heraclitus and Democritus. 

And some, including Choerilus the poet, declare 
that he was the first to maintain the immortality 
of the soul. He was the first to determine the sun's 
course from solstice to solstice, and according to 
some the first to declare the size of the sun to be 
one seven hundred and twentieth part of the solar 
circle, and the size of the moon to be the same 
fraction of the lunar circle. He was the first to give 
the last day of the month the name of Thirtieth, and 
the first, some say, to discuss physical problems. 

Aristotle? and Hippias affirm that, arguing from 
the magnet and from amber, he attributed a soul or 
life even to inanimate objects. Pamphila states that, 


° See Sir T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 12-93. 
De anima, A 2, 405a 19. 
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a ie, a theory concerned with lines, ypaggai, which of 
course include curves as well as straight lines. 

^ Namely, in a dialogue. Cf. viii. 4. 

* Because, having created a monopoly, he could charge 


what he pleased. See Aristotle's version of the story, Pol. 
i. 11, 1250 a 6-18. 
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I. 24-27. THALES 
having learnt geometry from the Egyptians, he was 
the first to inscribe a right-angled triangle in a circle, 
whereupon he sacrificed an ox. Others tell this tale 
of Pythagoras, amongst them Apollodorus the arith- 
metician. (It was Pythagoras who developed to 
their furthest extent the discoveries attributed by 
Callimachus in his Jambics to Euphorbus the 
Phrygian, I mean “ scalene triangles ” and whatever 
else has to do with theoretical geometry.*) 

Thales is also credited with having given excellent 
advice on political matters. For instance, when 
Croesus sent to Miletus offering terms of alliance, 
he frustrated the plan ; and this proved the salvation 
of the city when Cyrus obtained the victory. Hera- 
clides makes Thales himself è say that he had always 
lived in solitude as a private individual and kept 
aloof from State affairs. Some authorities say that 
he married and had a son Cybisthus ; others that 
he remained unmarried and adopted his sister’s son, 
and that when he was asked why he had no children 
of his own he replied “ because he loved children.” 
The story is told that, when his mother tried to 
force him to marry, he replied it was too soon, and 
when she pressed him again later in life, he replied 
that it was too late. Hieronymus of Rhodes in the 
second book of his Scattered Notes relates that, in 
order to show how easy it is to grow rich, Thales, 
foreseelg that it would be a good season for olives, 
rented all the oil-mills and thus amassed a fortune. 

His doctrine was that water is the universal 
primary substance, and that the world is animate 
and full of divinities. He is said to have discovered 
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s h. Plan. vi. 51. 
i ar in prose: '* Offspring of Miletus, do you ask Phoebus 
concerning the tripod? Whoso in wisdom is of all the first, 
i ipod I adjudge.” . 3 
B } eusi disguisad Š Leandrius, the writer meant is 
Maeandrius, who is known (Inscr. Gr. no. 2905) to have 
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I. 27-29. THALES 
the seasons of the year and divided it into 365 
days. 

ite had no instructor, except that he went to 
Egypt and spent some time with the priests there. 
Hieronymus informs us that he measured the height 
of the pyramids by the shadow they cast, taking the 
observation at the hour when our shadow is of the 
same length as ourselves, He lived, as Minyas 
relates, with Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Miletus. 

The well-known story of the tripod found by the 
fishermen and sent by the people of Miletus to all 
the Wise Men in succession runs as follows. Certain 
Tonian youths having purchased of the Milesian 
fishermen their catch of fish, a dispute arose over 
the tripod which had formed part of the catch. 
Finally the Milesians referred the question to 
Delphi, and the god gave an oracle in this form: 


Who shall possess the tripod ? Thus replies 
Apollo: ‘‘ Whosoever is most wise.” è 


Accordingly they give it to Thales, and he to 
another, and so on till it comes to Solon, who, with 
the remark that the god was the most wise, sent it 
off to Delphi. Callimachus in his Jambics has a 
different version of the story, which he took from 
Maeandrius of Miletus It is that Bathycles, an 
Arcadian, left at his death a bowl with the solemn 
injunction that it "should be given to him who 
had done most good by his wisdom." So it was 
given to Thales, went the round of all the sages, 
and came back to Thales again. And he sent it 


written a local history of Miletus. Such histories, eg. of 
Sicyon, Megara, Samos, Naxos, Argolis, Epirus, Thessaly, 
abounded in the Alexandrian age. 
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to Apollo at Didyma, with this dedication, according 
to Callimachus : 


Lord of the folk of Neleus' line, 
Thales, of Greeks adjudged most wise, 
Brings to thy Didymaean shrine 

His offering, a twice-won prize. 


But the prose inscription is : 


Thales the Milesian, son of Examyas [dedicates this] 
to Delphinian Apollo after twice winning the prize from 


all the Greeks. 

The bowl was carried from place to place by the 
son of Bathycles, whose name was Thyrion, so it is 
stated by Eleusis in his work On Achil es, and Alexo 
the Myndian in the ninth book of his Legends. 

But Eudoxus of Cnidos and Euanthes of Miletus 
agree that a certain man who was a friend of Croesus 
received from the king a golden goblet in order to 
bestow it upon the wisest of the Greeks; this man 
gave it to Thales, and from him it passed to others 
and so to Chilon. 

Chilon laid the question “ Who is a wiser man 
than I?” before the Pythian Apollo, and the god 
replied " Myson.” Of him we shall have more to 
say presently. (In the list of the Seven Sages 
given by Eudoxus, Myson tekes the place of Cleo- 
bulus; Plato also includes him by omitting Peri- 
ander.) The answer of the oracle respecting him 
was as follows? : 


Myson of Chen in Oeta ; this is he 

Who for wiseheartedness surpasseth thee ; 
and it was given in reply to a question put by 
Anacharsis. Daimachus the Platonist and Clearchus 
allege that a bowl was sent by Croesus to Pittacus 
and began the round of the Wise Men from him. 
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a Andron of Ephesus (8 119) is known to have written 
in the life-time (or at least before the death) of Theopompus, 
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The story told by Andron"* in his work o 
Tripod is that the Argives offered a tripod as is bs 
of virtue to the wisest of the Greeks ; Aristodemus 
a paih eee the winner but retired in 
avour 0 ilon. Arist i i 
a on odemus is mentioned by 

Surely no witless word was this of the S artan, I deem 

Wealth ie the worth of a man; am poverty void of 
Some relate that a vessel with its freight 
by Periander to Thrasybulus, triantaot ‘Miletus, 
and that, when it was wrecked in Coan waters the 
tripod was afterwards found by certain fishermen 
However, Phanodicus declares it to have been found 
in Athenian waters and thence brought to Athens 
An assembly was held and it was sent to Bias; for 
what reason shall be explained in the life of Bias. 

There is yet another version, that it was the work 
of Hephaestus presented by the god to Pelops on 
his marriage. Thence it passed to Menelaus and 
was carried off by Paris along with Helen and was 
thrown by her into the Coan sea, for she said it 
would be a cause of strife. In process of time 
certain people of Lebedus, having purchased a catch 
of fish thereabouts, obtained possession of the tripod 
and, quarrelling with the fishermen about it, put in 
to Cos, and, when they could not settle the dispute 
reported the fact to Miletus, their mother - city, 
The Milesians, when their embassies were dis- 

regarded, made war upon Cos; many fell on both 
sides, and an oracle pronounced that the tripod 


who is accused of having plagiarized from The Tripod : 


Eusebius, Praep. Ev. x. 3, 7. 
> Fr. 49 Bergk; of. Schol. Pindar, Isthm. ii. 17. 
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I. 32-34, THALES 


should be given to the wisest; both parties to the 
dispute agreed upon Thales. After it had gone the 
round of the sages, Thales dedicated it to Apollo 
of Didyma. The oracle which the Coans received 
was on this wise : 


Hephaestus cast the tripod in the sea; 

Until it quit the city there will be 

No end to strife, until it reach the seer 

Whose wisdom makes past, present, future clear, 
That of the Milesians beginning “ Who shall possess 
the tripod? " has been quoted above. So much for 
this version of the story. 

Hermippus in his Lives refers to Thales the story 
which is told by some of Socrates, namely, that he 
used to say there were three blessings for which 
he was grateful to Fortune: "first, that I was 
born a human being and not one of the brutes ; 
next, that I was born a man and not & woman; 
thirdly, a Greek and not a barbarian.” It is said 
that once, when he was taken out of doors by an old 
woman in order that he might observe the stars, he 
fell into a ditch, and his cry for help drew from the 
old woman the retort, “ How can you expect to 
know all about the heavens, Thales, when you cannot 
even see what is just before your feet? " Timon too 
knows him as an astronomer, and praises him in the 
Silli where he says : 


Thales among the Seven the Sage astronomer, 


His writings are said by Lobon of Argos to have 
run to some two hundred lines. His statue is said 
to bear this inscription > ; 


e Fr. 23 Diels. 
è Anth. Pal. vii, 83. 
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J. 34-36. THALES 


Pride of Miletus and Ionian lands, 
Wisest astronomer, here Thales stands, 


Of songs still sung these verses belong to him : 


Many words do not declare an understanding heart. 

Seek one sole wisdom. 

Choose one sole good. 

For thou wilt check the tongues of chatterers prating 
without end. 


Here too are certain current apophthegms assigned 
to him : 


Of all things that are, the most ancient is God, for he is 
uncreated. 

The most beautiful is the universe, for it is God’s workman- 
ship. 

The greatest is space, for it holds all things. 

The swiftest is mind, for it speeds everywhere. 

The strongest, necessity, for it masters all. 

The wisest, time, for it brings everything to light. 


He held there was no difference between life and 
death. “ Why then," said one, “ do you not die? ” 
'" Because," said he, "there is no difference.” To 
the question which is older, day or night, he 
replied : " Night is the older by one day." Some 
one asked him whether a man could hide an evil 
deed from the gods: “ No,” he replied, “ nor yet 
an evil thought." To the adulterer who inquired if 
he should deny the charge upon oath he replied that 
perjury was no worse than adultery. Being asked 
what is difficult, he replied, “ To know oneself." 
“ What is easy?” “To give advice to another." 
“ What is most pleasant?" “Success.” ‘ What | 
is the divine ?" " That which has neither beginning 
nor end." To the question what was the strangest | 
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I. 36-38. THALES 

thing he had ever seen, his answer was, “ An aged 
tyrant.” “How can one best bear adversity ? ” 
“ If he should see his enemies in worse plight.” 
" How shall we lead the best and most righteous 
life?" “ By refraining from doing what we blame 
in others." “What man is happy?" “He who 
has a healthy body, a resourceful mind and a docile 
nature.” He tells us to remember friends, whether 
present or absent; not to pride ourselves upon 
outward appearance, but to study to be beautiful 
in character. “Shun ill-gotten gains,” he says. 
" Let not idle words prejudice thee against those 
who have shared thy confidence.” “ Whatever 
provision thou hast made for thy parents, the same 
must thou expect from thy children." He explained 
the overflow of the Nile as due to the etesian winds 
which, blowing in the contrary direction, drove the 
waters upstream. 

Apollodorus in his Chronology places his birth in 
the first year of the 35th Olympiad [640 B.c]. He 
died at the age of 78 (or, according to Sosicrates, of 
90 years) ; for he died in the 58th Olympiad, being 
contemporary with Croesus, whom he undertook to 
take across the Halys without building a bridge, by 
diverting the river. 

There have lived five other men who bore the 
name of Thales, as enumerated by Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his Dictionary of Men of the Same Name: 


1. A rhetorician of Callatia, with an affected style. 

2. A painter of Sicyon, of great gifts. 

3. A contemporary of Hesiod, Homer and Ly- 
curgus, in very early times. 

4. A person mentioned by Duris in his work On 
Painting. 
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5. An obscure person in more recent times who 
is mentioned by Dionysius in his Critical 
Writings. 


Thales the Sage died as he was watching an athletic 
contest from heat, thirst, and the weakness incident 
to advanced age. And the inscription on his tomb 
is?: 

Here in a narrow tomb great Thales lies ; 
Yet his renown for wisdom reached the skies. 


I may also cite one of my own, from my first book, 
Epigrams in Various Metres * : 


As Thales watched the games one festal day 
The fierce sun smote him, and he passed away; 
Zeus, thou didst well to raise him ; his dim eyes 
Could not from earth behold the starry skies.? 


To him belongs the proverb “ Know thyself,” 
which Antisthenes in his Successions of Philosophers 
attributes to Phemonoé, though admitting that it 
was appropriated by Chilon. 

This seems the proper place for a general notice of 
the Seven Sages, of whom we have such accounts 
as the following. Damon of Cyrene in his History 
of the Philosophers carps at all sages, but especially 
the Seven. Anaximenes remarks that they all 
applied themselves to poetry; Dicaearchus that 
they were neither sages nor philosophers, but merely 


a Anth. Pal. vii, 84. 

> Anth. Pal. vii. 85. 

* In plain prose: “ As the wise Thales was one day 
watching the contest of the racers, thou, O Sun-god, O Zeus, 
didst snatch him from the stadium. I praise thee for re- 
moving him to be near thee; for verily the old man could 
no more discern the stars from earth,” 
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shrewd men with a turn for legislation. Archetimus 
of Syracuse describes their meeting at the court of 
Cypselus, on which occasion he himself happened to 
be present ; for which Ephorus substitutes a meeting 
without Thales at the court of Croesus. Some make 
them meet at the Pan-Ionian festival, at Corinth, 
and at Delphi. Their utterances are variously re- 
ported, and are attributed now to one now to the 
other, for instance the following ^ : 


Chilon of Lacedaemon's words are true : 
Nothing too much ; good comes from measure due. 


Nor is there any agreement how the number is made 
up ; for Maeandrius, in place of Cleobulus and Myson, 
includes Leophantus, son of Gorgiadas, of Lebedus 
or Ephesus, and Epimenides the Cretan in the list ; 
Plato in his Protagoras admits Myson and leaves 
out Periander; Ephorus substitutes Anacharsis 
for Myson; others add Pythagoras to the Seven. 
Dicaearchus hands down four names fully recognized : 
Thales, Bias, Pittacus and Solon; and appends the 
names of six others, from whom he selects three : 
Aristodemus, Pamphylus, Chilon the Lacedaemonian, 
Cleobulus, Anacharsis, Periander. Others add Acusi- 
laus, son of Cabas or Scabras, of Argos. Hermippus 
in his work On the Sages reckons seventeen, from 
which number different people make different selec- 
tions of seven. They are: Solon, Thales, Pittacus, 
Bias, Chilon, Myson, Cleobulus, Periander, Ana- 
a romantic legend, the result being late biographies, collec- 
tions of apophthegms, and letters attributed to various 
authors, e.g. the apophthegms of Demetrius of Phalerum, 
Diogenes Laertius swallows all this as true 3 modern criticism 
rejects it all as forgery. 
^ Anth. Plan, iv. 92. 
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charsis, Acusilaus, Epimenides, Leophantus, Phere- 


cydes, Aristodemus, Pythagoras, Lasos, son of 


Charmantides or Sisymbrinus, or, according to 
Aristoxenus, of Chabrinus, born at Hermione, Anax- 
agoras. Hippobotus in his List of Philosophers 
enumerates: Orpheus, Linus, Solon, Periander, 
Anacharsis, Cleobulus, Myson, Thales, Bias, Pittacus, 
Epicharmus, Pythagoras. 

Here follow the extant letters of Thales, 


Thales to Pherecydes 

* I hear that you intend to be the first Ionian te 
expound theology to the Greeks. And perhaps it 
was a wise decision to make the book common pro- 
perty without taking advice, instead of entrusting it 
to any particular persons whatsoever, a course which 
has no advantages. However, if it would give you 
any pleasure, I am quite willing to discuss the sub- 
ject of your book with you; and if you bid me 
come to Syros I will do so. For surely Solon of 
Athens and I would scarcely be sane if, after having 
sailed to Crete to pursue our inquiries there, and 
to Egypt to confer with the priests and astronomers, 
we hesitated to come to you. For Solon too will 
come, with your permission. You, however, are so 
fond of home that you seldom visit Ionia and have 
no longing to see strangers, but, as I hope, apply 
yourself to one thing, namely writing, while we, 
who never write anything, travel all over Hellas 
and Asia," 
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Thales to Solon 


* If you leave Athens, it seems to me that you could 
most conveniently set up your abode at Miletus 
which is an Athenian colony; for there you ineur 
no risk. If you are vexed at the thought that we 
are governed by a tyrant, hating as you do all 
absolute rulers, you would at least enjoy the society 
of your friends. Bias wrote inviting you to Priene ; 
and if you prefer the town of Priene for a residence, 
I myself will come and live with you." ' 


Cuapren 2. SOLON (archon 594 s.c.) 


Solon, the son of Execestides, was born at Salamis 
His first achievement was the eewáxÜca or Law of 
Release, which he introduced at Athens; its effect 
was to ransom persons and property. For men used 
to borrow money on personal security, and many 
were forced from poverty to become serfs or day- 
labourers. He then first renounced his claim to a 
debt of seven talents due to his father, and en- 
couraged others to follow his example. This law of 
his was called eewáx6«a, and the reason is obvious. 

He next went on to frame the rest of his laws 
which would take time to enumerate, and inscribed 
them on the revolving pillars. 

His greatest service was this: Megara and Athens 
laid rival claims to his birthplace Salamis, and after 
many defeats the Athenians passed a decree punish- 
ing with death any man who should propose a re- 
newal of the Salaminian war. Solon, feigning mad- 
ness, rushed into the Agora with a garland on his 
head; there he had his poem on Salamis read to 
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a Fr, 2 Bergk. * Ib. 3. 

* [f these words are pressed, they contradict the precise 
statement in Plutarch's Life of Solon (c. 10) that the 
Athenians buried their dead to face the setting sun; cf. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. v. 14. The Mycenaean graves with two 
exceptions showed the dead with their heads to the east and 
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the Athenians by the herald and roused them to 
fury. They renewed the war with the Megarians 
and, thanks to Solon, were victorious. These were 
the lines which did more than anything else to 
inflame the Athenians 4: 

Would I were citizen of some mean isle 

Far in the Sporades! For men shal! smile 

And mock me for Athenian: '* Who is this ? ” 

* An Attic slave who gave up Salamis " ; 
and* 


"Then let us fight for Salamis and fair fame, 
Win the beloved isle, and purge our shame ! 


He also persuaded the Athenians to acquire the 
Thracian Chersonese. And lest it should be thought 
that he had acquired Salamis by force only and not 
of right, he opened certain graves and showed that 
the dead were buried with their faces to the east, 
as was the custom of burial among the Athenians ; 
further, that the tombs themselves faced the east,’ 
and that the inscriptions graven upon them named 
the deceased by their demes, which is a style peculiar 
to Athens. Some authors assert that in Homer's 
catalogue of the ships after the line 4 : 


Ajax twelve ships from Salamis commands, 
Solon inserted one of his own : 
And fixed their station next the Athenian bands. 


Thereafter the people looked up to him, and 


their feet to the west. Sir W. Ridgeway (Early Age of 
Greece, c. T) assumes that Plutarch and Aelian are right 
and Diogenes either misteken or inaccurate in his mode of 
expression. Recently a view has been put forward that 
there was no uniform orientation in early times (see H. J. 
Rose, Classical Review, xxxiv. p. 141 ag.). 

4 Il. ii. 557. 
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would gladly have had him rule them as tyrant ; he 
refused, and, early perceiving the designs of his 
kinsman Pisistratus (so we are told by Sosicrates), 
did his best to hinder them. He rushed into the 
Assembly armed with spear and shield, warned them 
of the designs of Pisistratus, and not only so, but 
declared his willingness to render assistance, in these 
words: '" Men of Athens, I am wiser than some of 
you and more courageous than others: wiser than 
those who fail to understand the plot of Pisistratus, 
more courageous than those who, though they see 
through it, keep silence through fear." And the 
members of the council, who were of Pisistratus' 
party, declared that he was mad : which made him 
say the lines * : 
A little while, and the event will show 
To all the world if 1 be mad or no. 

That he foresaw the tyranny of Pisistratus is proved 
by a passage from a poem of his ^ : 

On splendid lightning thunder follows straight, 

Clouds the soft snow and flashing hail-stones bring ; 

So from proud men comes ruin, and their state 

Falls unaware to slavery and a king. 

When Pisistratus was already established, Solon, 
unable to move the people, piled his arms in front 
of the generals’ quarters, and exclaimed, “ My 
country, I have served thee with my word and 
sword!" Thereupon he sailed to Egypt and to 
Cyprus, and thence proceeded to the court of Croesus. 
There Croesus put the question, “ Whom do you 
consider happy?" and Solon replied, " Tellus of 
Athens, and Cleobis and Biton," and went on in 
words too familiar to be quoted here. 

* Fr. 10 Bergk. > Fr. 9 Bergk. 
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There is a story that Croesus in magnificen 
sat himself down on his throne and Seed Sone f 
he had ever seen anything more beautiful. “ Yes," 
was the reply, “ cocks and pheasants and peacocks ; 
for they shine in nature's colours, which are ten 
thousand times more beautiful.” After leaving that 
place he lived in Cilicia and founded a city which he 
called Soli after his own name. In it he settled 
some few Athenians, who in process of time corrupted 
the purity of Attic and were said to “ solecize.” 
Note that the people of this town are called Solenses, 
ee e Soli no Solii. When he learnt 

at Pisistratus was by this ti 
the Athenians on this wise E cae uke. Conon 


If ye have suffered sadly through i 

lay not the blame for this upon Pre gods. Fon CES 
yourselves who gave pledges to your foes and made them 
great; this is why you bear the brand of slavery. Every 
one of you treadeth in the footsteps of the fox, yet in the 
ms ye Mere little sense. Ye look to the speech and fair 
Fords of a flatterer, paying no regard to any practical 
Thus Solon. After he had gone into exile Pisistratus 
wrote to him as follows : 


Pisistratus to Solon 


$ I am not the only man who has aimed at a tyranny 
in Greece, nor am I, a descendant of Codrus, unfitted 
for the part. That is, I resume the privileges which 
the Athenians swore to confer upon Codrus and his 
family, although later they took them away. In 
everything else I commit no offence against God or 
man; but I leave to the Athenians the management 
a Fr. 11 Bergk. 
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of their affairs according to the ordinances established 
by you. And they are better governed than they 
would be under a democracy ; for I allow no one to 
extend his rights, and though I am tyrant I arrogate 
to myself no undue share of reputation and honour, 
but merely such stated privileges as belonged to the 
kings in former times. Every citizen pays a tithe 
of his property, not to me but to a fund for defraying 
the cost of the public sacrifices or any other charges 
on the State or the expenditure on any war which 
may come upon us. 

“I do not blame you for disclosing my designs ; 
you acted from loyalty to the city, not through any 
enmity to me, and further, in ignorance of the sort 
of rule which I was going to establish ; since, if you 
had known, you would perhaps have tolerated me 
and not gone into exile. Wherefore return home, 
trusting my word, though it be not sworn, that Solon 
will suffer no harm from Pisistratus. For neither 
has any other enemy of mine suffered ; of that you 
may be sure. And if you choose to become one of 
my friends, you will rank with the foremost, for I 
see no trace of treachery in you, nothing to excite 
mistrust ; or if you wish to live at Athens on other 
terms, you have my permission. But do not on my 
account sever yourself from your country. 


So far Pisistratus. To return to Solon: one of his 
sayings is that 70 years are the term of man's life. 

He seems to have enacted some admirable laws ; 
for instance, if any man neglects to provide for his 
parents, he shall be disfranchised ; moreover there 
is a similar penalty for the spendthrift who runs 
through his patrimony. Again, not to have a settled 
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è This censure of athletes recurs Diod. Sic. ix. 9, 3f. It 
was probably a commonplace xepdAatoy in some earlier life 
of Solon. 
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occupation is made a crime for which any one may, 
if he pleases, impeach the offender. Lysias, however, 
jn his speech against Nicias ascribes this law to Draco, 
and to Solon another depriving open profligates of 
the right to speak in the Assembly. He curtailed 
the honours of athletes who took part in the games, 
fixing the allowance for an Olympic victor at 500 
drachmae, for an Isthmian victor at 100 drachmae, 
and proportionately in all other cases. It was in 
bad taste, he urged, to increase the rewards of these 
victors, and to ignore the exclusive claims of those 
who had fallen in battle, whose sons ought, moreover, 
to be maintained and educated by the State. 

The effect of this was that many strove to acquit 
themselves as gallant soldiers in battle, like Polyzelus, 
Cynegirus, Callimachus and all who fought at Mara- 
thon; or again like Harmodius and Aristogiton, and 
Miltiades and thousands more. Athletes, on the 
other hand, incur heavy costs while in training, do 
harm when successful, and are crowned for a victory 
over their country rather than over their rivals, and 
when they grow old they, in the words of Euripides,* 

Are worn threadbare, cloaks that have lost the nap; 


and Solon, perceiving this, treated them with scant 
respect? Excellent, too, is his provision that the 
guardian of an orphan should not marry the mother 
of his ward, and that the next heir who would succeed 
on the death of the orphans should be disqualified 
from acting as their guardian. Furthermore, that 
no engraver of seals should be allowed to retain an 
impression of the ring which he has sold, and that 
the penalty for depriving a one-eyed man of his 
single eye should be the loss of the offender's two 
eyes. A deposit shall not be removed except by the 
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depositor himself, on pain of death. That the magis- 
trate foundintoxicated should be punished with death. 

He has provided that the public recitations of 
Homer shall follow in fixed order 4 : thus the second 
reciter must begin from the place where the first 
left off. Hence, as Dieuchidas says in the fifth book 
of his Megarian History, Solon did more than Pisis- 
iratus to throw light on Homer. "The passage in 
Homer more particularly referred to is that be- 
ginning " Those who dwelt at Athens . . .” è 

Solon was the first to call the 30th day of the 
month the Old-and-New day, and to institute 
meetings of the nine archons for private conference, 
as stated by Apollodorus in the second book of his 
work On Legislators. When civil strife began, he 
did not take sides with those in the city, nor with 
the plain, nor yet with the coast section. 

One of his sayings is: Speech is the mirror of 
action; and another that the strongest and most 
capable is king. He compared laws to spiders’ webs, 
which stand firm when any light and yielding object 
falls upon them, while a larger thing breaks through 
them and makes off. Secrecy he called the seal of 
speech, and occasion the seal of secrecy. He used 
to say that those who had influence with tyrants 
were like the pebbles employed in calculations ; for, 
as each of the pebbles represented now a large and 
now a small number, so the tyrants would treat each 
one of those about them at one time as great and 
famous, at another as of no account. On being asked 
why he had not framed any law against parricide, 


2 Or “in succession," though this is rather éf trodox js. 
In Plato, Hipparchus 228 n, the same thing is expressed by 
eg bwodipeus epetiis. > Iliad ii. 546. 
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he replied that he hoped it was unnecessary. Asked 
how crime could most effectually be diminished, he 
replied, “If it caused as much resentment in those 
who are not its victims as in those who are,” adding, 
“ Wealth breeds satiety, satiety outrage.” He re- 

uired the Athenians to adopt a lunar month. He 
prohibited Thespis from performing tragedies on the 
ground that fiction was pernicious. When therefore 
Pisistratus appeared with self-inflicted wounds, Solon 
said, " This comes from acting tragedies.” His 
counsel to men in general is stated by Apollodorus 
in his work on the Philosophic Sects as follows : Put 
more trust in nobility of character than in an oath. 
Never tell a lie. Pursue worthy aims. Do not be 
rash to make friends and, when once they are made, 
do not drop them. Learn to obey before you com- 
mand. In giving advice seek to help, not to please, 
your friend. Be led by reason. Shun evil company. 
Honour the gods, reverence parents. He is also said 
to have criticized the couplet of Mimnermus: 


Would that by no disease, no cares opprest, 
I in my sixtieth year were laid to rest; 


and to have replied thus ¢ : 


Oh take a friend's suggestion, blot the line, 
Grudge not if my invention better thine ; 
Surely a wiser wish were thus expressed, 
At eighty years let me be laid to rest. 


Of the songs sung this is attributed to Solon * : 
Watch every man and see whether, hiding hatred in his 


a Fr. 20 Bergk. 
^ Fr. 42 Bergk. 
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heart, he speaks with friendly countenance, and his tongue 
rings with double speech from a dark soul. 

He is undoubtedly the author of the laws which 
bear his name ; of speeches, and of poems in elegiac 
metre, namely, counsels addressed to himself, on 
Salamis and on the Athenian constitution, five thou- 
sand lines in all, not to mention poems in iambic 
metre and epodes. 

His statue has the following inscription 9 : 


At Salamis, which crushed the Persian might, 
Solon the legislator first saw light. 


He flourished, according to Sosicrates, about the 
46th Olympiad, in the third year of which he was 
archon at Athens ®; it was then that he enacted his 
laws. He died in Cyprus at the age of eighty. His 
last injunctions to his relations were on this wise: 
that they should convey his bones to Salamis and, 
when they had been reduced to ashes, scatter them 
over the soil. Hence Cratinus in his play, The 
Chirons, makes him say °: 


This is my island home ; my dust, men say, 
Is scattered far and wide o'er Ajax’ land. 


An epigram of my own is also contained in the 
collection of Epigrams in Various Metres mentioned 
above, where I have discoursed of all the illustrious 
dead in all metres and rhythms, in epigrams and 
lyrics. Here it is4: 

Far Cyprian fire his body burnt; his bones, 
Turned into dust, made grain at Salamis : 


Wheel-like, his pillars bore his soul on high ; 
So light the burden of his laws on men. 


9 Anth. Pal. vii. 86. > 594 p.c. 
* Fr. 5 Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 149. 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 87. 
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It is said that he was the author of the apophth 
“ Nothing too much,” Ne quid nimis. Recording is 
Dioscurides in his Memorabilia, when he was weeping 
for the loss of his son, of whom nothing more is 
known, and some one said to him, " It is all of no 
avail," he replied, “ That is why I weep, because it 
is of no avail." 

The following letters are attributed to Solon: 


Solon to Periander 


* You tell me that many are plotting against you. 
You must lose no time if you want to get rid of them 
all. A conspirator against you might arise from a 
quite unexpected quarter, say, one who had fears 
for his personalsafety or one who disliked your 
timorous dread of anything and everything. He 
would earn the gratitude of the city who found out 
that you had no suspicion. The best course would 
be to resign power, and so be quit of the reproach. 
But if you must at all hazards remain tyrant, en- 
deavour to make your mercenary force stronger than 
the forces of the city. Then you have no one to 
fear, and need not banish any one." 


Solon to Epimenides 


“ It seems that after all I was not to confer much 
benefit on Athenians by my laws, any more than you 
by purifying the city. For religion and legislation 
are not sufficient in themselves to benefit cities ; it 
can only be done by those who lead the multitude 
in any direction they choose. And so, if things are 
going well, religion and legislation are beneficial; if 
not, they are of no avail. 
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* Nor are my laws nor all my enactments any better; 
but the popular leaders did the commonwealth harm 
by permitting licence, and could not hinder Pisistratus 
from setting up a tyranny. And, when I warned 
them, they would not believe me. He found more 
credit when he flattered the people than I when I 
told them the truth. I laid my arms down before 
the generals’ quarters and told the people that I 
was wiser than those who did not see that Pisistratus 
was aiming at tyranny, and more courageous than 
those who shrank from resisting him. They, how- 
ever, denounced Solon as mad. And at last I pro- 
tested: ‘* My country, I, Solon, am ready to defend 
thee by word and deed; but some of my countrymen 
think me mad. Wherefore I will go forth out of 
their midst as the sole opponent of Pisistratus ; and 
let them, if they like, become his bodyguard.” For 
you must know, my friend, that he was beyond 
measure ambitious to be tyrant. He began by being 
a popular leader ; his next step was to inflict wounds 
on himself and appear before the court of the Heliaea, 
erying out that these wounds had been inflicted by 
his enemies ; and he requested them to give him a 
guard of 400 young men. And the people without 
listening to me granted him the men, who were 
armed with clubs. And after that he destroyed the 
democracy. It was in vain that I sought to free 
the poor amongst the Athenians from their condition 
of serfdom, if now they are all the slaves of one 
master, Pisistratus." 


Solon to Pisistratus 


“Tam sure that I shall suffer no harm at your 
hands; for before you became tyrant I was your 
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friend, and now I have no quarrel with you beyond 
that of every Athenian who disapproves of tyranny. 
Whether it is better for them to be ruled by one man or 
to live under a democracy, each of us must decide for 
himself upon his own judgement. You are, I admit, 
of all tyrants the best; but I see that it is not well 
for me to return to Athens. I gave the Athenians 
equality of civil rights ; I refused to become tyrant 
when I had the opportunity; how then could I 
escape censure if I were now to return and set my 
approval on all that you are doing ? " 


Solon io Croesus 


** I admire you for your kindness to me; and, by 
Athena, if I had not been anxious before all things 
to live in a democracy, I would rather have fixed my 
abode in your palace than at Athens, where Pisis- 
tratus is setting up a rule of violence. But in truth 
to live in a place where all have equal rights is 
more to my liking. However, I will come and see 
you, for I am eager to make your acquaintance.” 


CnuaerER 3. CHILON (e. 560 s.c.) 


Chilon, son of Damagetas, was a Lacedaemonian. 
He wrote a poem in elegiac metre some 200 lines in 
length; and he declared that the excellence of a 
man is to divine the future so far as it can be grasped 
by reason. When his brother grumbled that he was 
not made ephor as Chilon was, the latter replied, 
“ I know how to submit to injustice and you do not.” 
He was made ephor in the 55th Olympiad ; Pamphila, 
however, says the 56th. He first became ephor, 
according to Sosicrates, in the archonship of Euthy- 
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? There seems to be some confusion in these extracts. 
Possibly Diogenes Laertius found among his materials some 
such note as this: XíAer rüv émràü copay mpüros Kdopos, 
and connected it with the date as given by Sosicrates, 
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demus. He first proposed the appointment of ephors 
as auxiliaries to the kings, though Satyrus says this 
was done by Lycurgus.* 

As Herodotus relates in his first Book, when 
Hippocrates was sacrificing at Olympia and his 
cauldrons boiled of their own accord, it was Chilon 
who advised him not to marry, or, if he had a wife, 
to divorce her and disown his children. The tale is 
also told that he inquired of Aesop what Zeus was 
doing and received the answer: “ He is humbling 
the proud and exalting the humble.” Being asked 
wherein lies the difference between the educated 
and the uneducated, Chilon answered, “ In good 
hope.” What is hard? “To keep a secret, to 
employ leisure well, to be able to bear an injury.” 
These again are some of his precepts: To control 
the tongue, especially at a banquet. Not to abuse 
our neighbours, for if you do, things will be said 
about you which you will regret. Do not use threats 
to any one; for that is womanish. Be more ready 
to visit friends in adversity than in prosperity. Do 
not make an extravagant marriage. De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum. Honour old age. Consult your own 
safety. Prefer a loss to a dishonest gain: the one 
brings pain at the moment, the other for all time. 
Do not laugh at another’s misfortune. When strong, 
be merciful, if you would have the respect, not the 
fear, of your neighbours. Learn to be a wise master 
in your own house. Let not your tongue outrun 
your thought. Control anger. Do not hate divina- 
namely, the archonship of Euthydemus, meticulously correct- 
ing this date from Pamphila. But he seems to have mis- 
pu the meaning of mpéros É$opos and to have rashly 


inferred from it that it was Chilon who introduced the 
ephorate. 
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I. 70-72. CHILON 

tion. Do not aim at impossibilities. Let no one 
see you in a hurry. Gesticulation in speaking should 
be avoided as a mark of insanity. Obey the laws. 
Be restful. 

Of his songs the most popular is the following : 
* By the whetstone gold is tried, giving manifest 
proof; and by gold is the mind of good and evil 
men brought to the test." He is reported to have 
said in his old age that he was not aware of having 
ever broken the law throughout his life; but on one 
point he was not quite clear. In a suit in which a 
friend of his was concerned he himself pronounced 
sentence according to the law, but he persuaded his 
colleague who was his friend to acquit the accused, 
in order at once to maintain the law and yet not to 
lose his friend. 

He became very famous in Greece by his warning 
about the island of Cythera off the Laconian coast. 
For, becoming acquainted with the nature of the 
island, he exclaimed: ' Would it had never been 
placed there, or else had been sunk in the depths 
of the sea.” And this was a wise warning; for 
Demaratus, when an exile from Sparta, advised 
Xerxes to anchor his fleet off the island ; and if 
Xerxes had taken the advice Greece would have 
been conquered. Later, in the Peloponnesian war, 
Nicias reduced the island and placed an Athenian 
garrison there, and did the Lacedaemonians much 
mischief. 

He was a man of few words; hence Aristagoras 
of Miletus calls this style of speaking Chilonean. . . . 
is of Branchus, founder of the temple at Branchidae. 
Chilon was an old man about the 52nd Olympiad, 
when Aesop the fabulist was flourishing, According 
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I. 72-74. CHILON—PITTACUS 
to Hermippus, his death took place at Pisa, just 
after he had congratulated his son on an Olympic 
victory in boxing. It was due to excess of joy 
coupled with the weakness of a man stricken in 
years. And all present joined in the funeral pro- 
cession. 

I have written an epitaph on him also, which runs 
as follows * : 


I praise thee, Pollux, for that Chilon's son 
By boxing feats the olive chaplet won. 

Nor at the father's fate should we repine ; 
He died of joy ; may such a death be mine, 


The inscription on his statue runs thus ^ : 


Here Chilon stands, of Sparta's warrior race, 
Who of the Sages Seven holds highest place. 


His apophthegm is: ‘ Give a pledge, and suffer for 
it." A short letter is also ascribed to him. 


Chilon to Periander 


* You tell me of an expedition against foreign 
enemies, in which you yourself will take the field. 
In my opinion affairs at home are not too safe for 
an absolute ruler; and I deem the tyrant happy 
who dies a natural death in his own house.” 


Cuarter 4. PITTACUS (c. 600 s.c.) 


Pittacus was the son of Hyrrhadius and a native 
of Mitylene. Duris calls his father a Thracian. 
Aided by the brothers of Alcaeus he overthrew 


*. Anth. Pal. vii. 88. b Anth. Pal, ix, 596. 
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Melanchrus, tyrant of Lesbos; and in the war 
between Mitylene and Athens for the territory of 
Achileis he himself had the chief command on the 
one side, and Phrynon, who had won an Olympic 
victory in the pancratium, commanded the Athenians. 
Pittacus agreed to meet him in single combat ; with 
a net which he concealed beneath his shield he en- 
tangled Phrynon, killed him, and recovered the 
territory. Subsequently, as Apollodorus states in 
his Chronology, Athens and Mitylene referred their 
claims to arbitration. Periander heard the appeal 
and gave judgement in favour of Athens. 

At the time, however, the people of Mitylene 
honoured Pittacus extravagantly and entrusted him 
with the government. He ruled for ten years 
and brought the constitution into order, and then 
laid down his office. He lived another ten years 
after his abdication and received from the people 
of Mitylene a grant of land, which he dedicated 
as sacred domain; and it bears his name to this 
day Sosicrates relates that he cut off a small 
portion for himself and pronounced the half to be 
more than the whole. Furthermore, he declined 
an offer of money made him by Croesus, saying 
that he had twice as much as he wanted ; for his 
brother had died without issue and he had inherited 
his estate. 

Pamphila in the second book of her Memorabilia 
narrates that, as his son Tyrraeus sat in a barber's 
shop in Cyme, a smith killed him with a blow from 
anaxe. When the people of Cyme sent the murderer 
to Pittacus, he, on learning the story, set him at 
liberty and declared that “It is better to pardon 
now than to repent later.” Heraclitus, however, says 
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that it was Aleaeus whom he set at liberty when he 
had got him in his power, and that what he said 
was: “ Mercy is better than vengeance." 

Among the laws which he made is one providing 
that for any offence committed in a state of intoxica- 
tion the penalty should be doubled ; his object was 
to discourage drunkenness, wine being abundant in 
the island. One of his sayings is, “ It is hard to be 
good,” which is cited by Simonides in this form : 
“ Pittacus's maxim, ‘ Truly to become a virtuous man 
is hard? ” Plato also cites him in the Protagoras*: 
" Even the gods do not fight against necessity." 
Again, “ Office shows the man." Once, when asked 
what is the best thing, he replied, " To do well 
the work in hand.” And, when Croesus inquired 
what is the best rule, he answered, “ The rule of the 
shifting wood,’ by which he meant the law. He 
also urged men to win bloodless victories. When 
the Phocaean said that we must search for a good 
man, Pittacus rejoined, ‘‘If you seek too carefully, 
you will never find him.” He answered various 


inquiries thus: ‘ What is agreeable?’ " Time.” 
“Obscure?” “The future." “ Trustworthy?” 
“The earth." “ Untrustworthy?” “The sea." 


" ft is the part of prudent men," he said, ‘ before 
difficulties arise, to provide against their arising ; 
and of courageous men to deal with them when they 
have arisen.” Do not announce your plans before- 
hand ; for, if they fail, you will be laughed at. Never 
reproach any one with a misfortune, for fear of 
Nemesis. Duly restore what has been entrusted to 
you. Speak no ill of a friend, nor even of an enemy. 
Practise piety. Love temperance. Cherish truth, 
fidelity, skill, cleverness, sociability, carefulness. 
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I. 78-80. PITTACUS 


Of his songs the most popular is this 1 


With bow and well-stored quiver 

We must march against our foe, 

Words of his tongue can no man trust, 

For in his heart there is a deceitful thought. 


He also wrote poems in elegiac metre, some 600 
lines, and a prose work On Laws for the use of the 
citizens. 

He was flourishing about the 42nd Olympiad. He 
died in the archonship of Aristomenes, in the third 
year of the 52nd Olympiad,* having lived more than 
seventy years, to a good old age. The inscription 
on his monument runs thus ^ : 


Here holy Lesbos, with a mother's woe, 
Bewails her Pittacus whom death laid low. 


To him belongs the apophthegm, “ Know thine oppor- 
tunity.” 

There was another Pittacus, a legislator, as is 
stated by Favorinus in the first book of his Memora- 
bilia, and by Demetrius in his work on Men of the 
Same Name. He was called the Less. 

To return to the Sage: the story goes that a 
young man took counsel with him about marriage, 
and received this answer, as given by Callimachus 
in his Epigrams ° : 

A stranger of Atarneus thus inquired of Pittacus, the son 
of Hyrrhadius : 
Old sire, two offers of marriage are made to me; the one 
bride is in wealth and birth my equal ; 
The other is my superior. Which is the better? Come now 
and advise me which of the two I shall wed. 
a 570 B.C. è Anth. Plan. ii. 8. 
* Anth. Pal. vii. 89. 
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So spake he. But Pittacus, raising his staff, an old man's 
weapon, said, '* See there, yonder boys will tell you the 
whole tale.” 

The boys were whipping their tops to make them go fast 
and spinning them in a wide open space. 

“ Follow in their track," said he. So he approached near, 
and the boys were saying, ‘‘ Keep to your own sphere." 

When he heard this, the stranger desisted from aiming at 
the lordlier match, assenting to the warning of the boys. 

And, even_as he led home the humble bride, so do you, 
Dion, keep to your own sphere. 


The advice seems to have been prompted by his 
situation. For he had married a wife superior in 
birth to himself: she was the sister of Draco, the 
son of Penthilus, and she treated him with great 
haughtiness. 

Alcaeus nicknamed him cupdrovs and odpamos 
because he had flat feet and dragged them in walk- 
ing ; also “ Chilblains," because he had chapped feet, 
for which their word was xetpés ; and Braggadocio, 
because he was always swaggering; Paunch and 
Potbelly, because he was stout ; a Diner-in-the-Dark, 
because he dispensed with a lamp ; and the Sloven, 
because he was untidy and dirty. The exercise he 
took was grinding corn, as related by Clearchus the 
philosopher. 

The following short letter is ascribed to him: 


Pittacus to Croesus 


“ You bid me come to Lydia in order to see your 
prosperity : but without seeing it I can well believe 
that the son of Alyattes is the most opulent of kings. 
There will be no advantage to me in a journey to 
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Sardis, for I am not in want of money, and my 
possessions are sufficient for my friends as well as 
myself. Nevertheless, I will come, to be entertained 
by you and to make your acquaintance." 


CHAPTER 5. BIAS (c. 570 B.c.) 


Bias, the son of Teutames, was born at Priene, and 
by Satyrus is placed at the head of the Seven Sages. 
Some make him of a wealthy family, but Duris 
says he was a labourer living in the house. Phano- 
dicus relates that he ransomed certain Messenian 
maidens captured in war and brought them up as his 
daughters, gave them dowries, and restored them to 
their fathers in Messenia. In course of time, as has 
been already related, the bronze tripod with the 
inscription ' To him that is wise ” having been found 
at Athens by the fishermen, the maidens according 
to Satyrus, or their father according to other 
accounts, including that of Phanodicus, came for- 
ward into the assembly and, after the recital of their 
own adventures, pronounced Bias to be wise. And 
thereupon the tripod was dispatched to him; but 
Bias, on seeing it, declared that Apollo was wise, 
and refused to take the tripod. But others say that 
he dedicated it to Heracles in Thebes, since he was 
a descendant of the Thebans who had founded a 
colony at Priene ; and this is the version of Phano- 
dicus. 

A story is told that, while Alyattes was besieging 
Priene, Bias fattened two mules and drove them into 
the camp, and that the king, when he saw them, was 
amazed at the good condition of the citizens actually 
extending to their beasts of burden. And he decided 
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to make terms and sent a messenger. But Bias piled 
up heaps of sand with a layer of corn on the top, 
and showed them to the man, and finally, on being 
informed of this, Alyattes made a treaty of peace 
with the people of Priene. Soon afterwards, when 
Alyattes sent to invite Bias to his court, he replied, 
* Tell Alyattes, from me, to make his diet of onions," 
that is, to weep. It is also stated that he was a 
very effective pleader; but he was accustomed to 
use his powers of speech to à good end. Hence it 
is to this that Demodicus of Leros makes reference 
in the line : 

If you happen to be prosecuting a suit, plead as they do 

at Priene ; 


and Hipponax thus: “ More powerful in pleading 
causes than Bias of Priene.” ^ 
This was the manner of his death. He had been 
pleading in defence of some client in spite of his 
great age. When he had finished speaking, he re- 
clined his head on his grandson’s bosom. The oppos- 
ing counsel made a speech, the judges voted and 
gave their verdict in favour of the client of Bias, 
who, when the court rose, was found dead in his 
grandson’s arms. The city gave him a magnificent 
funeral and inscribed on his tomb ^ : 
Here Bias of Priene lies, whose name 
Brought to his home and all Ionia fame. 
My own epitaph is * : 
Here Bias rests. A quiet death laid low 
The aged head which years had strewn with snow. 


His pleading done, his friend preserved from harms, 
A long sleep took him in his grandson’s arms, 


5 P. 79 Bergk; Strabo xiv. p. 636. 
^. Anth, Pal. vii. 90. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 91. 
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He wrote a poem of 2000 lines on Ionia and the 
manner of rendering it prosperous. Of his songs the 
most popular is the following : 


Find favour with all the citizens . . . 

. . + in whatever state you dwell. 
For this earns most gratitude ; 

the headstrong spirit often flashes forth with harmful bane. 
The growth of strength in man is nature’s work; 
but to set forth in speech the interests of one's 
country is the gift of soul and reason. Even chance 
brings abundance of wealth to many. He also 
said that he who could not bear misfortune was 
truly unfortunate ; that it is a disease of the soul to 
be enamoured of things impossible of attainment ; 
and that we ought not to dwell upon the woes of 
others. Being asked what is difficult, he replied, 
" Nobly to endure a change for the worse.” He 
was once on a voyage with some impious men; and, 
when a storm was encountered, even they began to 
call upon the gods for help. “Peace!” said he, 
" lest they hear and become aware that you are here 
in the ship." When an impious man asked him to 
define piety, he was silent; and when the other 
inquired the reason, "I am silent," he replied, 
“ because you are asking questions about what does 
not concern you." 

Being asked “ What is sweet to men," he 
answered, " Hope." He said he would rather 
decide a dispute between two of his enemies than 
between two of his friends; for in the latter case 
he would be certain to make one of his friends 
his enemy, but in the former case he would make 
one of his enemies his friend. Asked what occupa- 
tion gives a man most pleasure, he replied, “ Making 
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money." He advised men to measure life as if they 
had both a short and a long time to live; to love 
their friends as if they would some day hate them, 
the majority of mankind being bad. Further, he 
gave this advice: Be slow to set about an enter- 
prise, but persevere in it steadfastly when once it is 
undertaken. Do not be hasty of speech, for that 
isa sign of madness. Cherish wisdom. Admit the 
existence of the gods. If a man is unworthy, do not 
praise him because of his wealth. Gain your point 
by persuasion, not by force. Ascribe your good 
actions to the gods. Make wisdom your provision 
for the journey from youth to old age; for it is a 
more certain support than all other possessions. 

Bias is mentioned by Hipponax as stated above, 
and Heraclitus, who is hard to please, bestows upon 
him especial praise in these words?: ''In Priene 
lived Bias, son of Teutames, a man of more considera- 
tion than any." And the people of Priene dedicated 
a precinct to him, which 1s called the Teutameum 
His apophthegm is : Most men are bad. 


CuaereER 6 CLEOBULUS (c 600 s.c.) 


Cleobulus, the son of Euagoras, was born at Lindus, 
but according to Duris he was a Carian. Some say 
that he traced his descent back to Heracles, that he 
was distinguished for strength and beauty, and was 
acquainted with Egyptian philosophy. He had a 
daughter Cleobuline, who composed riddles in hexa- 
meters; she is mentioned by Cratinus, who gives 
one of his plays her name, in the plural form 
Cleobulinae. He is also said to have rebuilt the 
temple of Athena which was founded by Danaus. 


a P. 39 D, 112 B. 
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He was the author of songs and riddles, making some 
8000 lines in all. 


The inscription on the tomb of Midas is said by 
some to be his 4% : 


I am a maiden of bronze and I rest upon Midas's tomb. 
So long as water shall flow and tall trees grow, and the sun 
shall rise and shine, and the bright moon, and rivers shall 
run and the sea wash the shore, here abiding on his tear- 
sprinkled tomb I shall tell the passers-by— Midas is buried 
here. 


The evidence they adduce is a poem of Simonides 
in which he says ^ : 


Who, if he trusts his wits, will praise Cleobulus the dweller 
at Lindus for opposing the strength of a column to ever- 
flowing rivers, the flowers of spring, the flame of the sun, 
and the golden moon and the eddies of the sea? But all 
things fall short of the might of the gods; even mortal 
hands break marble in pieces ; this is a fool’s devising. 


The inscription cannot be by Homer, because he 
lived, they say, long before Midas. 

The following riddle of Cleobulus is preserved in 
Pamphila's collection ° : 


One sire there is, he has twelve sons, and each of these 
has twice thirty daughters different in feature ; some of the 
daughters are white, the others again are black ; they are 
immortal, and yet they all die. 


And the answer is, “ The year.” 


a Anth. Pal. vii. 153, 
+ Fr. 57 Bergk. 
* Anth. Pal. xiv. 101; Stob. Ecl. Phys. i. 99.15 W. 
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the Florilegium, e.g. i. 172. 
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Of his songs the most popular are: It is want of 
taste that reigns most widely among mortals and 
multitude of words ; but due season will serve. Set 
your mind on something good. Do not become 
thoughtless or rude. He said that we ought to give 
our daughters to their husbands maidens in years 
but women in wisdom; thus signifying that girls 
need to be educated as well as boys. Further, that 
we should render a service to a friend to bind him 
closer to us, and to an enemy in order to make a 
friend of him. For we have to guard against the 
censure of friends and the intrigues of enemies. 
When anyone leaves his house, let him first inquire 
what he means to do; and on his return let him ask 
himself what he has effected. Moreover, he advised 
men to practise bodily exercise; to be listeners 
rather than talkers; to choose instruction rather 
than ignorance ; to refrain from ill-omened words ; 
to be friendly to virtue, hostile to vice; to shun 
injustice ; to counsel the state for the best ; not to 
be overcome by pleasure ; to do nothing by violence ; 
to educate their children ; to put an end to enmity. 
Avoid being affectionate to your wife, or quarrelling 
with her, in the presence of strangers; for the one 
savours of folly, the other of madness. Never correct 
a servant over your wine, for you will be thought 
to be the worse for wine. Mate with one of your 
own rank ; for if you take a wife who is superior to 
you, her kinsfolk will become your masters. When 
men are being bantered, do not laugh at their ex- 
pense, or you will incur their hatred. Do not be 
arrogant in prosperity ; if you fall into poverty, do 
not humble yourself. Know how to bear the changes 
of fortune with nobility.* 
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*"EreAeórnoe be ynpatds, érn Biods éBSouyKovra. 


Kal aùr® émeypádm: 


&v6pa aodóv KAcóBovAoy dxodÜipevov raramevle? 
98e márpo. AívBos móvrrw dyaňopévn. 


> 
y Aredüéy£aro: uérpov dpwrov. Kai XóAÀwcw 
énéoreiev otro 


KAeófovAos XóMow 


“ Tool pé tw éacw rapa. kai ofkos erávrq* 
faui Óé eyaw moraveorárav éoctoÜau Edw rà» 
Absov Sapoxpareouevay. kai à vácos nedayia, 
évOa olkéovr. oddey Sewdv ér Ilewwrpárwo. kai 
Tol érapo, Sè exacTobev màp rù Bacoüvra." 


Keg. &".. IHIEPIANAPOX 


9*  [lepíavópos KwjéAov KopivÜvos dad rod rap 
" HpakAecbdv yévovs. obros yýpas Avoiðnv, Ñv 
aùròs MéAcoav éxddct, tiv TpokAMovs o8 "Em- 
õavpiwv tupdvvov kal "EpwÜcvelas ris 'Apwro- 
Kpdrous maidés, ddeAdis 8é roð `Apıoroðýpov 
Üvyarépa, ot oxcBóv mdons ' ApkaBlas émfjp£av, die 
pnow 'HpakAeiogs ó ILovruós é và Iepi dpyfjs, 
maióes €€ ajríis émoíqoe Svo, KjreAov kal Avkó- 
dpova: Tov uév vedtepov avveróv, tov Š mpecBu- 
Tepov ddpova. xpdvw dy ba’ ópyije Raddy úro- 
Babpw Ñ Aakrioas rv yvvaika éykvov obcav åm- 
ékrewe, qreuiÜcis 8.afoAats madakiðwv, dg Dorepov 
€kavoe. 

Tov re maida åmerýpvéev eis Képkvpav, Avrroó- 
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I. 93-94. CLEOBULUS—PERIANDER 


He died at the ripe age of seventy ; and the in- 
scription over him is? : 
Here the wise Rhodian, Cleobulus, sleeps, 
And o’er his ashes sea-proud Lindus weeps. 
His apophthegm was: Moderation is best. And 
he wrote to Solon the following letter: 


Cleobulus to Solon 


* You have many friends and a home wherever you 
go; but the most suitable for Solon will, say I, be 
Lindus, which is governed by a democracy. The 
island lies on the high seas, and one who lives here 
has nothing to fear from Pisistratus. And friends 
from all parts will come to visit you.” 


Cuapten 7. PERIANDER (tyrant 625-585 s.c.) 


Periander, the son of Cypselus, was born at Corinth, 
of the family of the Heraclidae. His wife was 
Lysida, whom he called Melissa. Her father was 
Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, her mother Eristheneia, 
daughter of Aristocrates and sister of Aristodemus, 
who together reigned over nearly the whole of 
Arcadia, as stated by Heraclides of Pontus in his book 
On Government. By her he had two sons, Cypselus 
and Lycophron, the younger a man of intelligence, 
the elder weak in mind. However, after some time, 
in a fit of anger, he killed his wife by throwing 
a footstool at her, or by a kick, when she was preg- 
nant, having been egged on by the slanderous tales 
of concubines, whom he afterwards burnt alive. 

When the son whose name was Lycophron grieved 


a Anth, Pal. vii. 618. 
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pevov emi rh wntpl, à óvoua. Auxódpov. Hon 9e 
95 y yýp KabeoTas perenréunero abróv mas mapa- 
AdBou rijv rvpavvíóa- ôv $Üdcavres ot Kepicupatoi 
Steypyjcavro. bev dpytobels érepipe rods maibas 
aitav «pós *“AAvdrrny èr ékropfj" mpooxovons be 
ris veds Edpw, ikereúoavres riv "Hpav ino trav 
Lapiay dveawlnoav. ; 
Kai ds dðvuýoas érehedrqcer, on yeyovas 
éry óyBorjkovra.. Leoupdrns 8é pno mporepov 
Kpoícov reAevríjoa: abróv éreat reagapákovra, kai 
évi, mpd Tíjs TeocapakooTís evarns OdvparidBos. 
robrov 'HpóSoros ev 7H mpóry £évov yoly elvai 
OpacvBovAw rà MidAnoiov Tupavye. : . 
se Onal 8é "Apierummos èv mp ILepi mraads 
tpupis mepi avrod TáBe, cs dpa épacbeioa Á 
prop aùroð Kpdreia cwfj adr Aáfpa- Kai ôs 
Gero. davepoU Bé yevouévov Papos maow éyévero 
Bid rò dàyeiv emi TH pwp. aMà «al Edopos 
Íoropet ds eùčaTo, ei yucijaeuev Odóuma Te0p- 
(mq, xpvooty dvipidvra javabeivas. , Vucijoas òè 
kal dmopõv ypvolov, kard Twa éoprijv émygwpiov 
kexoopnpevas id Tas yuvaikas müvra ddeiero 
tov kóopov, kal éreuije Tò åváðnua. — 
Aéyovot 8é rwes ds Ocjas adrob tov Tádov 
ph yruobijvar, Tow0róv Tt eunxavycaro. duaiv 
exd\evce veaviakots, elfas twa dddv, e&eAbeiv 
vixtwp, kal rov åTAVTÁOAVTA dveAetv Kat báar 
&mevra. Badilew ddAous Te karà ToUTwy Térrapos, 


a 584—580 B.C. ) 

> An unsavoury work by a scandal-monger who, to judge 
from the fragment of bk. iv.. bore a grudge against philo- 
sophers, especially Academies: cf. Wilamowitz, Antigonos 
von Karystos, pp. 48 ff. 
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for his mother, he banished him to Coreyra. And 
when well advanced in years he sent for his son to 
be his successor-in the tyranny ; but the Corcyraeans 
put him to death before he could set sail. Enraged 
at this, he dispatched the sons of the Corcyraeans 
to Alyattes that he might make eunuchs of them ; 
but, when the ship touched at Samos, they took 
sanctuary in the temple of Hera, and were saved by 
the Samians. 

Periander lost heart and died at the age of 
eighty. Sosicrates’ account is that he died forty- 
one years before Croesus, just before the 49th 
Olympiad. Herodotus in his first book says that 
he was a guest-friend of Thrasybulus, tyrant of 
Miletus. 

Aristippus in the first book of his work On the 
Luxury of the Ancients accuses him of incest with 
his own mother Crateia, and adds that, when the fact 
came to light, he vented his annoyance in indis- 
criminate severity. Ephorus records his vow that, 
if he won the victory at Olympia in the chariot-race, 
he would set up a golden statue. When the victory 
was won, being in sore straits for gold, he despoiled 
the women of al] the ornaments which he had seen 
them wearing at some local festival. He was thus 
enabled to send the votive offering. 

There is a story that he did not wish the place 
where he was buried to be known, and to that end 
contrived the following device. He ordered two 
young men to go out at night by a certain road 
which he pointed out to them; they were to kill 
the man they met and bury him. He afterwards 
ordered four more to go in pursuit of the two, kill 
them and bury them; again, he dispatched a larger 
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kal dveAdvras djar mddw te karà rovrov 
mÀelovas. Kal odrws adds ro(s wpubrots évrvxdv 
dynpOn. KopivOtor Bé èri rı kevorádiov ém- 
éypoijav aùr® Tó8e* 


97  mAoUrov kal codígs mpvravw marpis 10e KópwÜos 
kóXroiw áyylaAos yi ILepíavBpov exer. 
ori kal jp. àv: 

j Avmj 5 pj ü dA 

pi nore Avmíjoy ae Tò pý oe Tuxelv Twos 
Tépreo mrácw suds olor Siwo eds. wr 

kal yàp dBupyoas 6 codós Tepiavdpos dméofn, 
obvekev oUk érvyev npýčios Fs eeder. 


Tovrov écri kai rò Mndev ypnudrev evexa mpar- 
rew: Betv yàp ra repõavrà kepBalvew. ; émoínac 
Sè kal drobjnas eis én Sioxtha. elré Te TOUS 
péMorras dopadds Tupavvýoew Tfj eùvoig 8opv- 
dopetaÜat, kal ui) rots órrAots. kad more epurrnbets 
bua ri rupavvet, bn, “Ort Kal Tò éxovolws dro- 
arivar Kal Tò ddatpebfvar KivSuvov pépet.” edeye 
8é kal rd8e* kaAóv jovyla: émadaMs mporéreta 
Kép8os aloaxpóv: * Syuoxparia xpeirrov Tuparvibos: 
ai pév jjBoval dÜaprat, ai Se Tial abávaror 

98 edruxdy pèr pérpios tobi, Svoruxday be dpóvuios* 
dois. eórvxolot kal druxobatw 6 atrds lof 8 dy 
ópoAoyjogs, Surápew Aóyav árroppijrav exdopay 
put) voto" ui) uóvov rods dpaprávovras, dd Kal 
rods uéMovras kóAale. N ; e 

Odros mparos Bopuddpous &exe, kal Tip dpyiv 
eis rupavviba, peréornoe’ kal oùk ela ev dore 
Liv rods fovAouévovs, ald dwow "Edopos xai 
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number in pursuit of the four. Having taken these 
measures, he himself encountered the first pair and 
was slain. The Corinthians placed the following 
inscription upon a cenotaph ¢ : 


In mother earth here Periander lies, 
The prince of sea-girt Corinth rich and wise. 


My own epitaph on him is^: 


Grieve not because thou hast not gained thine end, 
But take with gladness all the gods may send ; 

Be warned by Periander's fate, who died 

Of grief that one desire should be denied. 


To him belongs the maxim : Never do anything 
for money ; leave gain to trades pursued for gain. 
He wrote a didactic poem of 2000 lines. He said 
that those tyrants who intend to be safe should make 
loyalty their bodyguard, not arms. When some one 
asked him why he was tyrant, he replied, “ Because it 
is as dangerous to retire voluntarily as to be dis- 
possessed.” Here are other sayings of his: Rest is 
beautiful. Rashness has its perils. Gain is ignoble. 
Democracy is better than tyranny. Pleasures are 
transient, honours are immortal. Be moderate in 
prosperity, prudent in adversity. Be the same to 
your friends whether they are in prosperity or in 
adversity. Whatever agreement you make, stick 
to it. Betray no secret. Correct not only the 
offenders but also those who are on the point of 
offending. 

He was the first who had a bodyguard and who 
changed his government into a tyranny, and he 
would let no one live in the town without his per- 
mission, as we know from Ephorus and Aristotle. 


a Anth. Pal. vii. 619, > Anth. Pal, vii. 620. 
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'ApwroréAgs. "kpale Sè mep Tiv TpinKooT) 
éy8óqv Ohupmdda, kal érvpávrnoev Ern rerrapá- 
KOVTG. 

Ewriwv 86 xal 'HpakAeiogs rat IHeudOm èv 7 
aéumro rv "Ymouvguárov 9o pact ILepiivópovs 
yeyovéva,, Tov pev TÓpavvov, vov Bé cojóv Kai 

89  Aufpakwirqv. tobro kai NedvOys gyal 6 Kvgı- 
knvds, ávejuoss Te elvat dAAjAous. kal. *Apioro- 
TéXqs uv tov Kopivdidy dynow elvat tov aodóv- 
TlAdrww 8é où dno. 

Totrov orie Medérn rò wav. Oee Bé xoi 
rov "loOuóv Swpyi£as. 

Dédperar è adrod kal émaroX] 


Tlepiavdpos rois copos 


“ [IoÀÀà. xápis TQ. IluBot ' AvóMie rob els £y 
eOdvras eópetv. dgoðvri re kal és KópwÜov rat 
ual emoartoral. éydw Bé pâs daodeyoua, ws 
tore adrol, rt Šaporixórara. evfopar ws mépuri 
éyévero Üudv ála mapa tov Avddy és Ldpdets. 
78 div pa) ókvetre ral map’ eve porri tov Kopivdov 
Tüpavvov. spas yàp kal dopevor dyovrar KopivOeoe 
dovreüvras és olxov rov Ilepudyüpov." 


Tleptavdpos Iporre? 


100 — ""Egiv uév dxovavov râs Odpapros 76 dyos: TÒ 
^ 3 ^ 

Sè éd T mabi pe dao Ovpod woujoais adiceis. 

j| dv maðoov trav aayverav TH mai8ós, 7j éyàv Tò 

ae rg tele DA Mab Ua ER DU Erit ae ei Corde de 

a Periander is mentioned in the Politics of Aristotle 


(v. 4, 1304 a 32), but not as one of the Seven Wise Men. In 
Plato's Protagoras, 843 4, where the Seven Wise Men are 
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He flourished about the 38th Olympiad and was 
tyrant for forty years. 

Sotion and Heraclides and Pamphila in the fifth 
book of her Commentaries distinguish two Perianders, 
one a tyrant, the other a sage who was born in 
Ambracia. Neanthes of Cyzicus also says this, and 
adds that they were near relations. And Aristotle? 
maintains that the Corinthian Periander was the 
sage ; while Plato denies this. 

His apophthegm is: Practice makes perfect. He 

lanned a canal across the Isthmus. 

A letter of his is extant : 


Periander to the Wise Men 


“ Very grateful am I to the Pythian Apollo that I 
found you gathered together; and my letters will 
also bring you to Corinth, where, as you know, I will 
give you a thoroughly popular reception. I learn 
that last year you met in Sardis at the Lydian court. 
Do not hesitate therefore to come to me, the ruler 
of Corinth. The Corinthians will be pleased to see 
you coming to the house of Periander.” 


Periander to Procles 


‘ The murder of my wife was unintentional; but 
yours is deliberate guilt when you set my son’s 
heart against me. Either therefore put an end to 
my son’s harsh treatment, or I will revenge myself 


enumerated, Periander's name is omitted, his place being 
taken by Myson. It would almost seem as if Diogenes 
Laertius knew of some passage in Aristotle in which Peri- 
ander was called one of the Seven, though no such passage 
is extant. 
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dpvvoüpou. kal yàp 89v kal adrds mowds ériga 
rw tâ Üvyarpi, ovyKataxatoas aùr Ta macâv 
Kopwhtav cipara.” 

"Eypoie Sè adr@ kai OpacdPovdos otrw- 


@pacvBovdros IlepiivBpo 

“ TO pèv xijpune ced obSév vrerpwáuyy: dyayav 
Sè aùròv és Atov, rods trepdvéas tæv doraxócv 
paps maiwy dreBépilov, ópapréovros exeivou. 
kai cot avayyeAder el émépoto, 6 Ti pev axovcetev 
Ñ lor., od 8€ molet obras, "jv y ans kapróvaaBa« 
Tv alovuvmriqw tods éfóxovs Tay Trohuréuy e$- 
aipew, "jv TÉ tis éyÜpós ror $aivqras, a Te £j. 
trontos yap ávOpi atovuvýry Kal rv ris érápww. 


Ked. 7’. ANAXAPZIZ O ZRYOHX 


*Avdyapats ó LkvOys Tvovpou pev Fv vids, 
ddeAdds Bé Kadoviéa roð Lnvbav acus, 
pnrpòs 5é ‘EAAyqvisos: ĝo kai SiyAwrros jv. 
obros émoígoe rÀv re Tapa rois DkvOats vopipwv 
xal r&v mapa Tots " EAXgot, eis edréAecay Blov kai 
TÒ KaTa TOV móÀepov én ókrakócws. mapéoye 0€ 
kal dpoppay mapoytias Sia TÒ Tappyotacris elvai, 
Tv dro XkvÜOv pow. í KA DIT 

Adyer 86 atrov Xucupdrgs éAeiv. elg *APjvas 
Kara THY TeccapakooTiv €Bdduny *OAvpmidda 
ent dpxovros Evxpdrous.  "Eppummos 6 ,mpós 
viv Ledwvos oikiay dducópevov TOv Gepandvrwy 
qwl KeAÀeÜcai. unvõoat Te mapei mpds adrdv 
*Avdyapais, kai Bovaotto aùròv ÜcácacÜat, Éévos 
kal 6 bepánwv eic- 
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I. 100-102. PERIANDER—ANACHARSIS 
on you. For long ago I made expiation to you for 
your daughter by burning on her pyre the apparel 
of all the women of Corinth.” 
There is also a letter written to him by Thrasybulus, 
as follows : 
Thrasybulus to Periander 


* I made no answer to your herald ; but I took him 
into a cornfield, and with a staff smote and cut off 
the over-grown ears of corn, while he accompanied 
me. And if you ask him what he heard and what he 
saw, he will give his message. And this is what you 
must do if you want to strengthen your absolute 
rule: put to death those among the citizens who 
are pre-eminent, whether they are hostile to you or 
not. For to an absolute ruler even a friend is an 
object of suspicion." 


CuaPrER 8. ANACHARSIS 


Anacharsis the Scythian was the son of Gnurus 
and brother of Caduidas, king of Scythia. His mother 
was a Greek, and for that reason he spoke both 
languages. He wrote on the institutions of the 
Greeks and the Scythians, dealing with simplicity of 
life and military matters, a poem of 800 lines. So 
outspoken was he that he furnished occasion for a 
proverb, “ To talk like a Scythian.” 

Sosicrates makes him come to Athens about the 
47th Olympiad? in the archonship of Eucrates. 
Hermippus relates that on his arrival at the house 
of Solon he told one of the servants to announce 
that Anacharsis had come and was desirous of seeing 
him and, if possible, of becoming his guest. The 

a 591-588 s.c. 
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ayyeidas exeAedatn ómà roð UdAwvos cimetv aùr®, 
Grimep év rats idiars marpiot Éévovs motodyra., 
évÜev. à "Aváyapew Ady edn viv aùròv & ri 
marpidt elvat kal mpoojkew adr@ E€vous mottaa:, 
6 8é karamAayels Ti éroruórnra eioéġpņoev adréy 
Kal péyvotov didov émovjaaro. 

Mera xpóvov 8é mapayevópevos eis tiv ZikvÜtay 
Kal Soxdv Ta voa mapadvew Tis marpiðos ToAds 
^ 3 m EAA: pe é 6 4 i) t M 
Ov & rQ éAviLew, rofevÜcls dy xvvyyeoiw mpós 

io Ad ^ À a + 4 8 M t M À H ov m A 
tadeAdod TeAevrü, cimav bid pev Tòv Aóyov èr tis 
e F a A 4. 3 ^ > 
EAAdSdos owlijvar, Sia 86 vov dÜóvov & TH oixela 
dmoàéobai. evtor dé reAerds “EAAnuinds emuredAobyra 
dcaxpnobjvac. 

Kai dorw judy els adrdve 

és Lkvudinv Avdyapots 67° TJAvOe, modà mÀavwffeig 

mávras nebe Body 7)0eow 'EAMaBuots. 

TÓv Ò’ éri uóÜov dkpavrov evi eropdreoow exovra 

mryvòs és aBavdrous Jjpmacev dia Sdvak. 


Oéros rij» dumedov elre pets dépew Bórpus: ròv 
Tpávov ovis’ rov Sevrepoy éns’ ròv Tpirov 
dndtas. ÜavudLew Sè éd» más mapa rois "EMwow 
dywvrilovra, uév oí Texvirat, kpivovou è oí py 
Teyvirat. epwrnels más oùk dv yévovó tiş 
gidordrys, “et mpd ód0aoAu Ov," elrev, “ Éyo Tas 
TÀv neÜvóvrew doxuuoasvas." Oavydlew re deve 
mâs of “Enves vopoleroüvres xara trav Üfpi- 
Dóvruv, roós áÜkgrüs tipow èm TQ Téntew 
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servant delivered his message and was ordered by 
Solon to tell him that men as a rule choose their 
guests from among their own countrymen. Then 
Anacharsis took him up and said that he was now 
in his own country and had a right to be entertained 
as a guest. And Solon, struck with his ready wit, 
admitted him into his house and made him his 
eatest friend. 

After a while Anacharsis returned to Scythia, 
where, owing to his enthusiasm for everything Greek, 
he was supposed to be subverting the national in- 
stitutions, and was killed by his brother while they 
were out hunting together. When struck by the 
arrow he exclaimed, “ My reputation carried me 
safe through Greece, but the envy it excited at 
home has been my ruin." In some accounts it is 
said that he was slain while performing Greek rites. 

Here is my own epitaph upon him? : 

Back from his travels Anacharsis came, 
To hellenize the Scythians all aglow ; 


Ere half his sermon could their minds inflame, 
A wingéd arrow laid the preacher low. 


It was a saying of his that the vine bore three 
kinds of grapes: the first of pleasure, the next of 
intoxication, and the third of disgust. He said he 
wondered why in Greece experts contend in the 
games and non-experts award the prizes. Being 
asked how one could avoid becoming a toper, he 
answered, " By keeping before your eyes the dis- 
graceful exhibition made by the drunkard.” Again, 
he expressed surprise that the Greek lawgivers should 
impose penalties on wanton outrage, while they 
honour athletes for bruising one another. After 


a Anth, Pal. vii. 99. 
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ayjrovs. pabdv rérrapas SaxrvAous elvat Té 
ndxos ris vede, tocobrov é¢y tod Üavárov Toùs 
mAéovrag dnéyew. 

108 Tò čov pavías dáépuakov eye Sid Tò 
dÀewjonévous toads dÜXgràs emyatvecbar AANý- 
Ao. was, eAeyev, åmayopeúovres TO WevdeoPa 
év rats Kamnacias  davepüs yevdorvrar; Kal 
Oavpdlew dnot más “EMnves dpyóuevow pev 
E ^ f. $. A 2 4 
êv puxpots aivovar, mÀgoÜévres 86 év peydAas. 
émypdderat Bé aùroð ais eikómw ‘ yAdaons, 
yaotpés, aiSotwy kparetv." dpwrnlels et elolv èv 
TevGars addot, elev, “GAN oùòè dyreAot.” epw- 

4 f ~ i a4 , 2 v 
TyÜcle tra Gv mAÀoiwv cio do$aMorepa, édm, 
“rà vevewAknpeva.” Kal ToUTo e Üavpacwo- 
TGTOV éwpakévar mapa rois "EAXgow, Gre Tov pèv 
Kanvev év rots dpeot karaAeimovot, Ta dé úda eis 
T]v nów Kopilovow. epwryGels mórepot màeiovs 
ciciv, of Gâvres Ñ of vekpot, ën, “ tods oiv 
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a ie. in the form of charcoal. Cf. A. S. Ferguson in 
Class. Rev. vol. xxxi. p. 97. 
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ascertaining that the ship’s side was four fingers’ 
breadth in thickness, he remarked that the passengers 
were just so far from death. 

Oil he called a drug which produced madness, 
because the athletes when they anoint themselves 
with it are maddened against each other. How is 
it, he asked, that the Greeks prohibit falsehood and 
yet obviously tell falsehoods in retail trade? Nor 
could he understand why at the beginning of their 
feasts they drink from small goblets and when they 
are “ full" from large ones. The inscription on his 
statues is: “ Bridle speech, gluttony, and sensuality.” 
Being asked if there were flutes in Scythia, he replied, 
* No, nor yet vines.” To the question what vessels 
were the safest his reply was, " Those which have 
been hauled ashore.” And he declared the strangest 
thing he had seen in Greece to be that they leave 
the smoke on the mountains and convey the fuel 
into the citys When some one inquired which 
were more in number, the living or the dead, he 
rejoined, “In which category, then, do you place 
those who are on the seas?’ When some Athenian 
reproached him with being a Scythian, he replied, 
“ Well, granted that my country is a disgrace to 
me, you are a disgrace to your country.” To the 
question, “ What among men is both good and bad?” 
his answer was “ The tongue.” He said it was 
better to have one friend of great worth than many 
friends worth nothing at all. He defined the market 
as a place set apart where men may deceive and 
overreach one another. When insulted by a boy 
over the wine he said, “ If you cannot carry your 
liquor when you are young, boy, you will be a water 
carrier when you are old.” 
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1 ápevrei» vulg. : corr, H. Richards. 
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According to some he was the inventor of the anchor 
and the potter’s wheel. 
To him is attributed the following letter : 


Anacharsis to Croesus 


“J have come, O King of the Lydians, to the land 
of the Greeks to be instructed in their manners and 
pursuits. And I am not even in quest of gold, but 
am well content to return to Scythia a better man. 
At all events here I am in Sardis, being greatly 
desirous of making your acquaintance." 


Cuarter 9. MYSON (e. 600 n.c.) 


Myson was the son of Strymon, according to 
Sosicrates, who quotes Hermippus as his authority, 
and a native of Chen, a village in the district of 
Oeta or Laconia; and he is reckoned one of the 
Seven Sages. They say that his father was a tyrant. 
We are told by some one that, when Anacharsis 
inquired if there were anyone wiser than himself, 
the Pythian priestess gave the response which has 
already been quoted in the Life of Thales as her reply 
to a question by Chilon ^ : 

Myson of Chen in Oeta ; this is he 

Who for wiseheartedness surpasseth thee. 
His curiosity aroused, Anacharsis went to the village in 
summer time and found him fitting a share to a plough 
and said, ‘‘ Myson, this is not the season for the 
plough.” ‘‘ It is just the time to repair it," was the 
reply. Others cite the first line of the oracle differ- 
ently, " Myson of Chen in Etis,” and inquire what 


a Anth. Plan. vi. 40. 
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“ Myson of Etis" means. Parmenides indeed ex- 
plains that Etis is a district in Laconia to which 
Myson belonged. Sosicrates in his Successions o 
Philosophers makes him belong to Etis on the father's 
side and to Chen on the mother's. Euthyphro, the 
son of Heraclides of Pontus, declares that he was a 
Cretan, Eteia being a town in Crete. Anaxilaus 
makes him an Arcadian. 
Myson is mentioned by Hipponax, the words 
being? : 
And Myson, whom Apollo's self proclaimed 
Wisest of all men. 


Aristoxenus in his Historical Gleanings says he was 
not unlike Timon and Apemantus, for he was a 
misanthrope. At any rate he was seen in Lace- 
daemon laughing to himself in a lonely spot; and 
when some one suddenly appeared and asked him 
why he laughed when no one was near, he replied, 
“That is just the reason." And Aristoxenus says 
that the reason why he remained obscure was that 
he belonged to no city but to a village and that an 
unimportant one. Hence because he was unknown, 
some writers, but not Plato the philosopher, attri- 
buted to Pisistratus the tyrant what properly belonged 
to Myson. For Plato mentions him in the Protagoras," 
reckoning him as one of the Seven instead of 
Periander. 

He used to say we should not investigate facts by 
the light of arguments, but arguments by the light 
of facts; for the facts were not put together to fit 
the arguments, but the arguments to fit the facts, 

He died at the age of ninety-seven. 


a Fr. 45 Bergk. ^ 843 a. 
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Keg. /.. EIIHIMENIAHZ 
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a 595-592 s.c. 
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Cuarter 10. EPIMENIDES (c. 600 B.e.) 


Epimenides, according to Theopompus and many 
other writers, was the son of Phaestius ; some, how- 
ever, make him the son of Dosiadas, others of 
Agesarchus. He was a native of Cnossos in Crete, 
though from wearing his hair long he did not look 
like a Cretan. One day he was sent into the country 
by his father to look for a stray sheep, and at noon 
he turned aside out of the way, and went to sleep 
in a cave, where he slept for fifty-seven years. After 
this he got up and went in search of the sheep, think- 
ing he had been asleep only a short time. And when 
he could not find it, he came to the farm, and found 
everything changed and another owner in possession. 
Then he went back to the town in utter perplexity ; 
and there, on entering his own house, he fell in with 
people who wanted to know who he was. At length 
he found his younger brother, now an old man, and 
learnt the truth from him. So he became famous 
throughout Greece, and was believed to be a special 
favourite of heaven. 

Hence, when the Athenians were attacked by 
pestilence, and the Pythian priestess bade them 
purify the city, they sent a ship commanded by 
Nicias, son of Niceratus, to Crete to ask the help of 
Epimenides. And he came in the 46th Olympiad," 
purified their city, and stopped the pestilence in the 
following way. He took sheep, some black and 
others white, and brought them to the Areopagus ; 
and there'he let them go whither they pleased, 
instructing those who followed them to mark the 
spot where each sheep lay down and offer a sacrifice 
to the local divinity. And thus, it is said, the plague 
was stayed. Hence even to this day altars may be 
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a These long poems may have been written by Lobon 
himself on the Hesiodic model; or Lobon may merely have 
affirmed their existence in his treatise On Poets. 
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found in different parts of Attica with no name 
inseribed upon them, which are memorials of this 
atonement. According to some writers he declared 
the plague to have been caused by the pollution 
which Cylon brought on the city and showed them 
how to remove it. In consequence two young men, 
Cratinus and Ctesibius, were put to death and the 
city was delivered from the scourge. 

The Athenians voted him a talent in money and 
a ship to convey him back to Crete. The money he 
declined, but he concluded a treaty of friendship 
and alliance between Cnossos and Athens. 

So he returned home and soon afterwards died. 
According to Phlegon in his work On Longevity he lived 
one hundred and fifty-seven years; according to the 
Cretans two hundred and ninety-nine years. Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon gives his age as 154, according 
to hearsay. 

He wrote a poem On the Birth of the Curetes and 
Corybantes and a T'heogony,? 5000 lines in all ; another 
on the building of the Argo and Jason’s voyage to 
Colchis in 6500 lines. He also compiled prose works 
On Sacrifices and the Cretan Constitution, also On 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, running to about 4000 lines. 
At Athens again he founded the temple of the 
Eumenides, as Lobon of Argos tells us in his work 
On Poets. He is stated to have been the first who 
purified houses and fields, and the first who founded 
temples. Some are found to maintain that he did 
not go to sleep but withdrew himself? for a while, 
engaged in gathering simples. 


> This is the meaning of écrarei» in three other passages, 
iv. 19, ix. 3, 63, in the last of which it is glossed by epyudfev, 
as if the sage were a recluse, a lover of solitude. 
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There is extant a letter of his to Solon the law- 
giver, containing a scheme of government which 
Minos drew up for the Cretans. But Demetrius of 
Magnesia, in his work on poets and writers of the 
same name, endeavours to discredit the letter on the 
ground that it is late and not written in the Cretan 
dialect but in Attic, and New Attic too. How- 
ever, I have found another letter by him which runs 
as follows : 


Epimenides to Solon 


“Courage,myfriend. Forif Pisistratus had attacked 
the Athenians while they were still serfs and before 
they had good laws, he would have secured power in 
perpetuity by the enslavement of the citizens. But, 
as it is, he is reducing to subjection men who are no 
cowards, men who with pain and shame remember 
Solon’s warning and will never endure to be under a 
tyrant. But even should Pisistratus himself hold 
down the city, I do not expect that his power will 
be continued to his children; for it is hard to con- 
trive that men brought up as free men under the 
best laws should be slaves. But, instead of going on 
your travels, come quietly to Crete to me; for here 
you will have no monarch to fear, whereas, if some 
of his friends should fall in with you while you are 
travelling about, I fear you may come to some harm." 


This is the tenor of theletter. But Demetrius re- 
ports a story that he received from the Nymphs food 
of a special sort and kept it in a cow's hoof; that he 
took small doses of this food, which was entirely 
absorbed into his system, and he was never seen to 
eat. Timaeus mentions him in his second book. 
Some writers say that the Cretans sacrifice to him 
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as a god; for they say that he had superhuman 
foresight. For instance, when he saw Munichia, at 
Athens, he said the Athenians did not know how 
many evils that place would bring upon them ; for, 
if they did, they would destroy it even if they had 
to do so with their teeth. And this he said so long 
before the event. It is also stated that he was the 
first to call himself Aeacus; that he foretold to the 
Lacedaemonians their defeat by the Arcadians ; and 
that he claimed that his soul had passed through 
many incarnations. 

Theopompus relates in his Mirabilia that, as he 
was building a temple to the Nymphs, a voice came 
from heaven: “ Epimenides, not a temple to the 
Nymphs but to Zeus,” and that he foretold to the 
Cretans the defeat of the Lacedaemonians by the 
Arcadians, as already stated ; and in very truth they 
were crushed at Orchomenus, 

And he became old in as many days as he had 
slept years; for this too is stated by Theopompus. 
Myronianus in his Parallels declares that the Cretans 
called him one of the Curetes. The Lacedaemonians 
guard his body in their own keeping in obedience to 
a certain oracle; this is stated by Sosibius the 
Laconian. 

There have been two other men named Epimenides, 


namely, the genealogist and another who wrote in 
Doric Greek about Rhodes, 


Carrer 11. PHERECYDES (flor. c. 540 B.C.) 


Pherecydes, the son of Babys, and a native of 
Syros according to Alexander in his Successions of 
Philosophers, was a pupil of Pittacus. Theopompus 
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no Oeómopmros mpdrov mepi dicews kal Ücv 
ypápai. 

TloAAd sè xal Oavpdows Aéyerat mepl abro). 
Kal yap mapa Tov aiyiadcy Tis Xduov mepi- 
matotyra kal vaðv odptodpopotcay iSdvra etzetv 
ws od pera moÀD Kataddcerat: kal èv ddÜaAuots 
aùroô xaradivar. Kal drynbévros r dpéaros 
Bdaros mdvra mpoeuretv, ws eis Tpirny ýpépav 
Égovro cewguós, Kai yeréofor. — dwóvra te e£ 
*QàÀuurías els Meaatjvav rh Evy TlepiAdw ovp- 
Bovredoa étowcñoat perà TÀv olxelwy: kal ròv 

^4 ^ 7 A Lj , 
ph vetÜfva, Meoorvqv 86 éaAukévas. 

17 Kat AaxeSapoviow eimeiv ure xpvaóv Tuv 
pyre dpyvpov, &s dot Oeónojwros év Oavpaotoi: 
mpoordéa: 8é abri dvap roro rév ‘Hpaxdda, ôv 
kal THs atrijs vukrós tots BaciueÜ0o:. reAeüaat 
Depexvdn meiPcoar. duo. Sè IIvÜayópg. mepi- 
&rrovot rada. 

Prot 8" “Eppuaros woAduov avveoróros 'Ecaiow 
kal Mdyvyow BovAónevov rods "Eóeoiovys vucfjoat 
mubéobar twos srapiávros mólev ein, rob 8° eimóvros 
“eé "Edécov," '" éAkxvoóv pe rowu, ën, tõv 
oxeAdv kal Üés eis tiv trav Mayvýraw xópav, 
kal dmáyyeiAóv aov rots sroMraus pera Tò vucfjaos 
aùróħ. pe Odpor: eneoxnpévar te tara Depe- 

11g «UOqv." ó pev <oĝv> dmüyyeAev of O6 perà 
play émedOdvres xparoto. TOv. Mayvýrwv, xal 
tóv T€ Depexvdnv ueraMd£avra. Odarovow adrdht 
xai peyadompends tipow. evo. Sé daow 
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tells us that he was the first who wrote in Greek on 
nature and the gods. 

Many wonderful stories are told about him. He 
was walking along the beach in Samos and saw a 
ship running before the wind ; he exclaimed that in 
no long time she would go down, and, even as he 
watched her, down she went. And as he was drink- 
ing water which had been drawn up from a well he 
predicted that on the third day there would be an 
earthquake ; which came to pass. And on his way 
from Olympia he advised Perilaus, his host in 
Messene, to move thence with all belonging to him ; 
but Perilaus could not be persuaded, and Messene 
was afterwards taken." 

He bade the Lacedaemonians set no store by gold 
or silver, as Theopompus says in his Mirabilia. He 
told them he had received this command from 
Heracles in a dream; and the same night Heracles 
enjoined upon the kings to obey Pherecydes. But 
some fasten this story upon Pythagoras. 

Hermippus relates that on the eve of war between 
Ephesus and Magnesia he favoured the cause of the 
Ephesians, and inquired of some one passing by where 
he came from, and on receiving the reply “ From 
Ephesus," he said, “ Drag me by the legs and place 
me in the territory of Magnesia ; and take a message 
to your countrymen that after their victory they 
must bury me there, and that this is the last injunc- 
tion of Pherecydes." The man gave the message ; 
a day later the Ephesians attacked and defeated 
the Magnesians; they found Pherecydes dead and 
buried him on the spot with great honours. Another 


* These stories no doubt come from Theopompus, whose 
work on Marvels is cited in the next paragraph. 
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éAóvra eis Aeàdoùs åmò roô Kwpuxiov épous 
ajróv Sorou. "Apiorégevos 8° ev và llepi 
TlvOaydpou xal vw yvopipcw abro por voch- 
cavra aùròv ind IlvÜayópov radjvar èv ArjAw. 
oí Bé Abetpudcavra tov fiov redeurioa Gre kal 
IIvfayópov mapayevouévov kal srvvÜavopévov, mas 
Suakéovro, SiaPaddvra ris Ovpas tov Sdervdov 
simetv, ‘‘xpot Sda” Kai roDvreüÜev mapà rois 
duloAóyois 4 Adis émi r&v xepóvov rérrera:, 
of & émi «v Bedricrwy xpdyevor Biapaprá- 
119 vouow. Edeyd re Ort of Geol Thv rpáme(av Ouwpdv 
Kadodow. 

"Avópuv 8 ó 'Edéows yor S80 yeyovévai 
Depexddas Xuplovs, Tóv pèv daerpoAóyov, Tov 
8é Beordyov viðv Bdfvos, d) xal Hvbayópav 
cxoAdcar. "EparooÜévgs 8° éva. uóvov, «al érepov 
*ABnvaiov, yeveaddyov. 

Ladera: 0é ro Lupiov ró re PiBdiov 8 ow- 
éypapev, od 4 ápyj- " Zàs pèv kal Xpóvos Foav 
dei kai X@ovins XOovin 88 voua éyévero TÌ, 
enes) aùr Zàs yiv yépas Si8ot.” acilerar Bé 
KaL TAorporetov ev Xpo TH výow. 

Qoi 8é Aoüpws & TQ Sevrépw trav 'Opáv 
entyeypdpbat aùr® TÒ éeniypappa 7ó8c: 

120 THs cofins mdons êv épol rédos: Ñv 8é ri wAciov, 
Tlodaydpn rid Aéye 12.60", Ort mparos ándvraw 
éorw dv’ "EAM, yv: où pevdojzar DÒ dyopedwv. 
*Iav 8 6 Xids yow mepi aùroô' 
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version is that he came to Delphi and hurled himself 
down from Mount Corycus. But Aristoxenus in his 
work On Pythagoras and his School affirms that he 
died à natural death and was buried by Pythagoras 
in Delos; another account again is that he died of 
a verminous disease, that Pythagoras was also present 
and inquired how he was, that he thrust his finger 
through the doorway and exclaimed, * My skin tells 
its own tale," a phrase subsequently applied by the 
grammarians as equivalent to ''getting worse," 
although some wrongly understand it to mean " all 
is going well" He maintained that the divine name 
for “ table " is @vwpds, or that which takes care of 
offerings. 

Andron of Ephesus says that there were two 
natives of Syros who bore the name of Pherecydes : 
the one was an astronomer, the other was the son 
of Babys and a theologian, teacher of Pythagoras. 
Eratosthenes, however, says that there was only one 
Pherecydes of Syros, the other Pherecydes being an 
Athenian and a genealogist. 

There is preserved a work by Pherecydes of Syros, 
a work which begins thus: " Zeus and Time and 
Earth were from all eternity, and Earth was called 
Tî because Zeus gave her earth (yj) as guerdon 
(yépas)." His sun-dial is also preserved in the island 
of Syros. 

Duris in the second book of his Horae gives the 
inscription on his tomb as follows ¢ : 

All knowledge that a man may have had I; 


Yet tell Pythagoras, were more thereby, 
That first of all Greeks is he ; I speak no lie. 
Ion of Chios says of him ^ : 
a Anth. Pal. vii. 93. * Fr. 4 Bergk. 
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^ t A > " a nde E! id ^ 

Os 6 uév yvopén ve Kexacpevos 752 kal ai8ot 
kai phipevos puxi repmvóv exer Biorov, 

etmep llvÜayópus èrúpws 6 aodós mepl mávraw 
GvOpdrwv yvópas ce küfénaoDev. 


“Eor. kal T&v otrws éyov TQ perp TÂ 


QDepekparelq* 


TÓv KAewdv Depextdyy, 
év tixre more Lipos, 
és düeipas Aóyos éoriv 
dAAá£Za. To mpiv eldos, 
Üctval T’ e009 keAedew 
Mayrýrwv, iva. virne 
Soin tots '"Edécowo 
yervaiors TONTAS. 
jv yàp xpnopos, dv er 
pobvos, Toro KeAcvuw: 
kal Üvijoke, map’ éexeivors, 
jv obv totr’ dp’ dànbés 
Tw Å Tis copes ovTws, 
kal Lv éorw dvyats, 
xdrav pnõèv iadpyn. 
Téyove 8é xarà Tv mevrnkooriv kal évárqv 
*OdAvpmdda. ral éméoreuev. dde- 


Depexvdys Qadñ 


“Ed 8vjokots Órav Tot 70 xpew Fn. votads uc 
karaAeAdBnke Sedeyudvoy rà Tapa aco ypdupara. 
$Üepáv EBpuov mis rai pe elyev Hriados. èn- 
éoxna 8 dv Tolow oikejrgaw, émjv pe karba- 
ywouw, és oè THY ypadrjv veikar, ov 06 Tj» SoKi- 
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With manly worth endowed and modesty, 
Though he be dead, his soul lives happily, 
If wise Pythagoras indeed saw light 

And read the destinies of men aright. 


There is also an epigram of my own in the Phere- 
cratean metre 9 ; 


The famous Pherecydes, to whom Syros gave birth, when 
his former beauty was consumed by vermin, gave orders that 
he should be taken straight to the Magnesian land in order 
that he might give victory to the noble Ephesians. There 
was an oracle, which he alone knew, enjoining this; and 
there he died among them. It seems then it is a true tale: 
if anyone is truly wise, he brings blessings both in his life- 
time and when he is no more. 


He lived in the 59th Olympiad. He wrote the 
following letter : 


Pherecydes to Thales > 


* May yours be a happy death when your time 
comes. Since I received your letter, I have been 
attacked by disease. I am infested with vermin and 
subject to a violent fever with shivering fits. I have 
therefore given instructions to my servants to carry 
my writing to you after they have buried me. I 
would like you to publish it, provided that you and 

a Anth. Plan. iii. 198. 

è This forgery is easily analysed. There is the tradition 
of the malady which proved fatal to Pherecydes (cf. Por- 

hyry, Vit. Pyth. 8 55), with the anecdote of his protruding 
his finger through the door. There is also an allusion to 


the alleged obscurity of the work on the gods which passed 
current as written by him. 
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pons ody Tots dMas cojos, obra pw divov 
Tw 8é od Bokuidonre, ui) pins. duoi pév yàp 
oðkw Ñvõavev. ort 8é ove arpexnin mpnyydrav 
088’ únioyopai taAnbes edeva dooa 8° dy èm- 
Adyn Oeodoyéwy: rà GAAa xpi voéew: dmavra 
yàp aiviccopa. r 86 vodaw melduevos ent 
p&AAov obre trav twa inrpdv obre rods éraipous 
cotgunv: npoeoreðot Sè Tjj Opn kal eipopévois 
Okoióv TL etn, Suels OdkrvÀov èk tis KAniOpns 
ee’ dv as eBpvov roð rako. Kal mpoetza 
aroo kew és tiv úorepaiņny émi rag Depe- 
Kvdew tadds.” 


Kai oror pèv of kNnüévres odoi, ols tives 
kai Ilewierparoy tov T/pavvov mpookaraàéyovoi. 
Aerréov 86 mepi rdv dirocddwy: kai mpardv ye 
dpkréov dmàó ris 'lovucjs diAocojías, Fs Kab- 
qyjoaro GaXjs, o8 Bujkovacv ' Ava£ipavBpos. 
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the other sages approve of it, and not otherwise. 
For I myself am not yet satisfied with it. The facts 
are not absolutely correct, nor do I claim to have 
discovered the truth, but merely such things as one 
who inquires about the gods picks up. The rest 
must be thought out, for mine is all guess-work. As 
I was more and more weighed down with my malady, 
J did not permit any of the physicians or my friends 
to come into the room where I was, but, as they stood 
before the door and inquired how I was, I thrust 
my finger through the keyhole and showed them 
how plague-stricken I was ; and I told them to come 
to-morrow to bury Pherecydes.” 


So much for those who are called the Sages, with 
whom some writers also class Pisistratus the tyrant. 
I must now proceed to the philosophers and start 
with the philosophy of Ionia. Its founder was 
Thales, and Anaximander was his pupil. 
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Ked. a’. ANAEIMANAPOZ 


1 'Ava£iuavBpos TpagidSou MiAjows. oðros čġa- 
ckev dpyyv Kal orowetov TÒ dmewpov, ob Siopilwv 
dépa 7) Vdwp Ñ dAdo Ti. Kal rà èv pép pera- 
Badrew, rò è müv dueraPAnrov elvai. peony Te 
THY "fjv Ketobar, iévrpov tdéw éméyovcav obcav 
cóupoebf: T» re aeXjvgv pevõodañ, kal amd 
eys a 3 A HI A L4 > 4,7 
jaiov dwrilecBar, dAAd kal róv FAtov otk edr- 
Tova Tis yijs, Kat Kabapwrarov wip. 

Eüpev 8é xai yvöpova mp&ros xai eorncev 
ext TOv ckiwÜ"pov ev Aareõaipovi, kald dyo 
Dafwpivos é» IlavroBumf ícropíg, vpomds re 
kai lonpepias onpatvovra, Kai dpooxomeia kar- 

Zeoxedage. Kal ys kal Bados mepiuetpov mpô- 
tos éypaev, dda kal adatpav kareorevace. 

Tév bè dpcokóvrav aùr menoinras cepadrausdy 
Tiv ékÜeow, Ñ mov mepiérvyev kai *ArroAASwpos 
6 “AOnvaios: ôs ial draw avrév év rots Xpoviots 
TQ Sevrepw Ever rijs mevryKoaris ày8ógs Ovu- 

* With this Life Diels (Dox. Gr. p. 183) compares Hippo- 
lytus (Ref. Haer. i. 6), Plutarch (Strom. 2), Aétius, i. 3. 3, 
Hi 11. 1; iii. 10. 9 ; ii. 11. 55 ii. 20. 15 ii, 24. 2 ; ii, 29, 1i 
ii. 21, 1; iii. 15.6; v. 19. 4, which go back to Theophrastus, 
Phys. Opin. Fr. 2. 
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BOOK II 
Cuarrer 1. ANAXIMANDER ? (611-546 B.C.) 


ANAXIMANDER, the son of Praxiades, was a native of ^ 


Miletus. He laid down as his principle and element 
that which is unlimited without defining it as air or 
water or anything else. He held that the parts 
undergo change, but the whole is unchangeable ; 
that the earth, which is of spherical shape, lies in 
the midst, occupying the place of a centre; that 
the moon, shining with borrowed light, derives its 
illumination from the sun; further, that the sun is 
as large as the earth and consists of the purest fire. 

He was the first inventor of the gnomon and set 
it up for a sundial in Lacedaemon, as is stated by 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History, in order to 
mark the solstices and the equinoxes; he also con- 
structed clocks to tell the time. He was the first 
to draw on a map the outline of land and sea, and 
he constructed a globe as well. , 

His exposition of his doctrines took the form of a 
summary which no doubt came into the hands, 
among others, of Apollodorus of Athens. He says 
in his Chronology that in the second year of the 58th 

* These astronomical discoveries belong properly to 
Anaxagoras. 


* But see Herodotus ii. 109, who makes the Babylonians 
the inventors. 
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mdSos érév elva éfjxovra rerrdpwr kal per. 
éAlyov redevrijcat, dkuácavrd my pahiora Kara 
IIoÀvkpárqe róv Lduov tupavvov. rodrou daly 
dBovros xarayeddoa rà. maiddpia, tov 86 palóvra 
ddvat, '* BéAriov odv jutv daréov Sid. rà maddpia.” 

I'éyove 8é kal Aos 'ÁvafipavBpos ioropixds, 
Kal aùròs MiAyjows fj 'Id8t yeypadós. 


Keġ. B'. ANAEIMENHZ 


3 "'Avafiuévgs Eùpvorpárov Moros Ñkovoer 
'AvafuiávBpov. čvor òè xal Iapueviðov daow 
dxotoat aùróv. oros dpy?v dépa elme kal rò 
&mepov. xiwetofa. 86 và dorpa ody tad yiv, 
dM mepi yi. «éxpntat re Aéfev Idò $$ 
Kal drmepirTQ. 

Kai yeyévgrat uév, kal. jaw. ' AmoMóBwpos, 
mepi Tijv Ldpdewy dAwow, éredcdrnce 96 mj 
é£nkoorfj tpity "Odvpmidds. 

Teydvacr Sè kal dAdot Sto Aapparnvoi, pirwp 
kal igropuxós, ôs dBeAjíjs vids Tv ToU propos 
708 tas ' AMc£dvBpov mrpá£eis yeypadóros. 

Oros 81) 6 diAdaodgos Kai éméorteiev de 


*Avagiyevns IIv8ayópn 


a “Qadis "Eéapvou émi yýpws otk edadrpws ot- 
yerav. evdpovys, orep Ber, dua Tfj ágduróAo 


a 547-546 p.c. 

> There is a chronological difficulty in this statement of 
Diogenes, for Polycrates of Samos died in 522. The diffi- 
culty, however, disappears if the statement be taken to refer 
not to Anaximander but to Pythagoras. 

* Diels (op. cit. p. 135) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer, 
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Olympiad ? Anaximander was sixty-four, and that he 
died not long afterwards. Thus he flourished almost 
at the same time as Polycrates the tyrant of Samos.? 
There is a story that the boys laughed at his singing, 
and that, when he heard of it, he rejoined, " Then 
to please the boys I must improve my singing.” 

There is another Anaximander, also of Miletus, a 
historian who wrote in the Ionic dialect. 


Cuarter 2. ANAXIMENES ? (flor. c. 546 n.c.) 


Anaximenes, the son of Eurystratus, a native o 
Miletus, was a pupil of Anaximander. According 
to some, he was also a pupil of Parmenides. He’ 
took for his first principle air or that which is un- 
limited. He held that the stars move round the 
earth but do not go under it. He writes simply and 
unaffectedly in the Ionic dialect. 

According to Apollodorus he was contemporary 
with the taking of Sardis and died in the 63rd 
Olympiad.4 

There have been two other men named Anaxi- 
menes, both of Lampsacus, the one a rhetorician who 
wrote on the achievements of Alexander, the other, 
the nephew of the rhetorician, who was a historian. 

Anaximenes the philosopher wrote the following 
letters : 

Anaximenes to Pythagoras 


« Thales, the son of Examyas, has met an unkind 
fate in his old age. He went out from the court of 


i 7. 1; Plutarch, Strom. 8; Aëtius, i. 3. 4; iii. 15. 8; 
ji. 13. 10; ii. 16.63 iii, 4. 1; iii, S. 1; iii, 5.10; iii. 14. 3, 
ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. Fr. 2. 
4 598-595 B.c. 
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arpotàv èk Tod adAlou rà arpa ebnetro- kai—o) yàp 
és uvhunv Ebero—Oneduevos és Tò Kpnuvades ex Bas 
Karaninrer. MAnotovot pév vuv ô aidepoddyos év 
rose Kerar rédet. juices B of Aeaxnvevral adroit 
Te pepvapeba Tod dvBpós, ot T€ ")uéuv maidés Te kal 
Aeoynvevrat, émBe£totue0a 8 ere rots éxelvou Aóyos. 
dpx1) pévror aravrós ToU Aóyov GaAjj dvaxeicfu. 

Kal sáu: 

'Avafiuévgs. IvQayópn 

** EdflovAóraros fs hydwy, ueravaorás èr Xiápov 
és Kpórava, évBd8e elpqvéews. of 8è Alaxéos mates 
dAaora karà ép8ovct kat MiAnaious os émAeirrovot 
aicvuwijro,, Sewds 86 uiv cal ó Mýðwv Baowreds, 
od« av ye OedAwpev Sacpopopédew: Aà wédAAouar 81) 
dpdi ris eAevepins dardvrewv "Ieves Midas KaT- 
ioraoĝar és adAeuov: karagráct 86 odxert imis tjutv 
owrnpins. Küs dv obv *`Avağıuévns ev upd ere 
xot aiÜepoAoyéeiw, év Seiuate ùv dAéÜpov 3 8ov- 
Roovyns; ad be ef karaDÓQuos pev Kporcvujrgot, 
karabúpios òè xal rota. dAdo "lraAworgoc 
dovréovot 8é ror Aeaysvevral kal èr XuceMns." 


b 


Ked. y'. ANARATOPAZ 
6 "'Ava£ayópas ‘HynaPovdov 1j EüffofAov KAa£o- 


t ‘ ^ 
péos. obras Tkovcev 'Avafuiévovs, kat mpáros 


^ ^. x aa ¢ > / L4 ^ = 
Tfj VÀy votv èrnéornoev, dpfduevos ovre Tob ovy 


* Diels (Dox. Gr. p. 137) compares Hippolytus, Ref. 
Haer. i. 8. 1-11; Aëtius, i. 3. 5; iv. 1. 3; ii. 20.6; ii. 21.3; 
ii. 28. 5; ii. 99. 7; ii, 23. 2; ii. 25.9; iij. 1.5; iii. 2.2; 
iii. 9. 9; iii. 3. 4; iii. 15. 14; v. T. 4, and Theophrastus, Phys. 
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his house at night, as was his custom, with his maid- 
servant to view the stars, and, forgetting where he 
was, as he gazed, he got to the edge of a steep 
slope and fell over. In such wise have the Milesians 
lost their astronomer. Let us who were his pupils 
cherish his memory, and let it be cherished by our 
children and pupils ; and let us not cease to enter- 
tain one another with his words. Let all our dis- 
course begin with a reference to Thales." 
And again : 
Anaximenes to Pythagoras 


** You were better advised than the rest of us when 
you left Samos for Croton, where you live in peace. 
For the sons of Aeaces work incessant mischief, and 
Miletus is never without tyrants. The king of the 
Medes is another terror to us, not indeed so long as 
we are willing to pay tribute; but the Ionians are 
on the point of going to war with the Medes to 
secure their common freedom, and once we are at 
war we have no more hope of safety. How then can 
Anaximenes any longer think of studying the heavens 
when threatened with destruction or slavery? Mean- 
while you find favour with the people of Croton and 
with the other Greeks in Italy ; and pupils come to 
you even from Sicily." 


CHAPTER 3. ANAXAGORAS ? (500-428 n.c.) 


Anaxagoras, the son of Hegesibulus or Eubulus, 
was a native of Clazomenae. He was a pupil of 
Anaximenes, and was the first who set mind above 


Opin. Fr. 4. For Anaxagoras as astronomer see Sir T. L. 
Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 78-85. 
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ypdpparos, 8 dori 7ddws kal peyaAodpóvas houn- 
veupévov: ** mávra yphpata Ñv ópoð: etra. voôs Abav 
alta Stexdopnoe.”” mapò kal Nofs émexdAyOn, kal 
$0t mepit adrod Tipwv è rots Biois obra 


Li 3 , 73 M Ld L4 
kai mov ' Ava£ayópyv do" Eupevat, dAiipov Tipo 
Noóv, dre 8%) vóos aùr, ds éfamivgs émeyeipas 
aávra. cuveadyxwoey ópo0 Terapaypéva mpoabev. 


Oros edyeveia ral màoúrw Siapgpwv Fv, dAM. 
Kai peyadog¢poaury, os ye TA marpĝa vapexdpyae 
7 Tois oiketos. aitiabels yap va’ adbray dis ayedAdv, 
“at ov, &bn, “ ody úueîs empedcicbe;’’ ral 
véAos anéorn kal mepi rv TOv $vaudv Üewplay Fv 
où dpovrilew TÓv wodiikdy. ste kai mpós TOv 
einóvra, “ oùðév ao. pédet THs marpiGog; ^ “ eù- 

, ” Lj «6 5 H ^ * f ^ ^ 
phe,” Udy, ‘ duol yap kai adddpa péet Ts 
natpibos,” Seifas TOv odpavdv. 

Adyera: 6é xara. ri ép£ov SidBaow elkoow éráw 
elvai, BeBiwxdvar Bè EBSouyKovTa Sv0. not 8 
*AmodAddwpos év rois Xpovixois yeyevijoÜo, adrov 
Tf €BSounxoorh “OdAvumadd:, relvnxevar 86 TO 
mpuirw Ere. THs dySonKooris dySdns. paro Sé 
$uAocodeiv * AOvqouw emt KaAMov, érdv elxoow dv, 
ws dot Anujrpios 6 DaAnpeds ev fj vv ’Apydvrww 
dvaypaph, évOa kai dacw adrdv èrôv Siatpiibar 
Tpuikovra.. 

s Oros &eye rv Tov pÝðpov elvat Sidaupov Kat 
peitw ris Iledorovvýoov: of 9é fact TávraAov: rjv 
Dè ceMjvqv oixijoes Éyew, dÀÀÀ kal Aódovs Kal 

a Fr. 24 D. ^ 500—497 n.c. * 428 B.C. 


4 i.e. 456 s.c. ; but possibly the year 480 is meant, when 
Calliades was archon. 
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for at the beginning of his treatise, which 
is composed in attractive and dignified language, he 
says, " All things were together; then came Mind 
and set them inorder.” This earned for Anaxagoras 
himself the nickname of Nous or Mind, and Timon 
in his Silli says of him*: 
Then, I ween, there is Anaxagoras, a doughty champion, 
whom they call Mind, because forsooth his was the mind 


which suddenly woke up and fitted closely together all that 
had formerly been in a medley of confusion. 


He was eminent for wealth and noble birth, and 
furthermore for magnanimity, in that he gave up 
his patrimony to his relations. For, when they 
accused him of neglecting it, he replied, “ Why then 
do you not look after it?" And at last he went into 
retirement and engaged in physical investigation | 
without troubling himself about public affairs. When ~ 
some one inquired, " Have you no concern in your 
native land?” “ Gently,” he replied, “ I am greatly 
concerned with my fatherland," and pointed to the 
sky. 

He is said to have been twenty years old at the in- 
vasion of Xerxes and to have lived seventy-two years. 
Apollodorus in his Chronology says that he was born 
in the 70th Olympiad,® and died in the first year of 
the 88th Olympiad. He began to study philosophy 
at Athens in the archonship of Callias 4 when he was 
twenty; Demetrius of Phalerum states this in his 
list of archons ; and at Athens they say he remained 
for thirty years. 

He declared the sun to be a mass of red-hot met: 
and to be larger than the Peloponnesus, though 
others ascribe this view to Tantalus; he declared 


‘that there were dwellings on the moon, and moreover 
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$ápayyas. dpyüs Bé ras Ópowpepeías* kaÜdmep 
yàp ér ray djroypárav Jeyopévaw TÓV Xpvody ovv- 
^ ^ ~ , 
eoTdvat, obTws ék TOY Ópotopepáv pikpõv acidrav 
Tò nav avykekplaÜat. Kal votv pèv dpyny Kwioews: 
TÀv dé cwpdrov Tà èv Bapea Tov kárw rtórov, 
«os THY yfjv ^, Ta 06 Koopa Tov dvw émwxeiv, ws TÒ 
trip: ddwp dé kal dépa rÓv uéaov. oŬrw yàp émi Tis 
yfjs wAareias odans THY ÜdAacaav troorivat, 8u.- 
9 tutobdvrwy bad Tob Alov TeV ypdv. rà 5° dorpa 
kar’ dpxàs pév Godroedds evexPfvar, dore karà 
Kopudiy tis yfs tov del daivopevov elvai módov, 
Vorepov 8e rjv ëyrMaw AaPely. ral tov yadagiay 
dvákAacw elvai dwros «r&v. oro» Alov p) karta- 
Aaprropevwy [riv] dotpwy. tods 86 kopijras adv- 
o80v TÀavqróv $Àóyas ddaévraw-: rovs te 8uÍrrov- 
tas olov omwbipas amo Tot dépos dmomdAAeoÜ0a. 
dvéuovs yiyveoðat Aemrvvopévov roô dépos vd 
ToU Alov. povràs ovyxpovaw vejüv: dorpa- 
mas éxrpufiy vedüv* oewpóv úrovóornow depos 
eis yiv. 
Záa yiyveaÜat e£ dypob kal Veppod Kal yeddous, 
L4 A 2 3 4 ow A 2 y "^ 
torepov Sè e dAXjAov: kal dppeva pev amd Tov 
Sefidiv, Oyjrea Sè dd rv dpiorepav. 

10 Qagi 9' aùròv mpoeurety yv wept Alyós rrotapovs 
yevopérqv tot Abov crow, dv elmev é roO 7j Mov 
meccicba. bev kaè Edpiniinv, pabnriw övra 
adtob, xpucéav Padov ciety rÓv Aov ev TH Dad- 
8ovr... Aà kai els "OAvuriay éAóvra. èv Seppa- 


a This version agrees with Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 149 
“celebrant Graeci Ánaxagoram Clazomenium Olympiadis 
Septuagesimae octavae secundo anno praedixisse caelestium 
litterarum scientia quibus diebus saxum casurum esset e sole." 
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/ 


hills and ravines. He took as bis principles—the 


ho: omeries o 3 for just 
as gold consists of fine particles which are called 
gold-dust, so he held the whole universe to be com- 


pounded of minute bodies having parts homogeneous 
to themselves. His Sortie principle Sas Mind Not 
bodies, he said, some, like earth, were heavy, occupy- 
ing the region below, others, light like fire, held the 
region above, while water and air were intermediate 
in position. For in this way over the earth, which 
is flat, the sea sinks down after the moisture has 
been evaporated by the sun. In the beginning the 
stars moved in the sky as in a revolving dome, so 
that the celestial pole which is always visible was 
vertically overhead ; but subsequently the pole took 
its inclined position. He held the Milky Way to be 
a reflection of the light of stars which are not shone 
upon by the sun; comets to be a conjunction of 
planets which emit flames; shooting-stars to be a 
sort of sparks thrown off by the air. He held that 
winds arise when the air is rarefied by the sun’s 
heat; that thunder is a clashing together of the 
clouds, lightning their violent friction; an earth- 
quake a subsidence of air into the earth. 

Animals were produced from moisture, heat, and 
an earthy substance; later the species were pro- 
pagated by generation from one another, males from 
the right side, females from the left. 

There is a story that he predicted the fall of the 
meteoric stone at Aegospotami, which he said would 
fall from the sun. Hence Euripides, who was his 
pupil, in the Phaéthon calls the sun itself a “ golden 
tlod."* Furthermore, when he went to Olympia, 


è Nauck, T.G.F.?, Eur. 783. 
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tivw kalloa, ds péňovros dcew: kal yevéobar. 
mpos T€ Toy einóvra, el rà ev Aapibdxw dpyn orat 
moré ÜdAarra, daciy eimeiv, “ édv ye 6 xypóvog uÀ 
emo."  éporrnÜcis more els 11 yeyévvgras, “ eis 
Üccpíav," £d, “ Mov kal ceAnvyns Kat odpavod.” 
mpos Tov eimóvra, '! éarepilÜns “AOyvaiwy,” “ ob pèv 
ov,” épn, “ GAN’ exeivor épo.” law róv Mavac- 
Aov Trádov edn, “ rddos mwolreX)s AcABwperns 

11 éorly ovolas <idwrov.”’ apos rov Svadopoiyra ort 
emi £évns reÀevrG, “ mavrayóbev,” én, * Ouoa eoriv 
3j eis doov karáfaow." 

Aoket 86 mpárros, xatd da DaBwpivos év ILavro- 
Sari icropia, riv "Opijpov soígow drodivacbat 
elvat mepi dperíjs kal Bucatoasvas- emi mÀetov Bé 
apoorijvai Tob Aóyov Mynrpdédwpov róv Aayakqvóv, 
yvoputov óyra. abrod, ôv kal mparov amovódcat Tob 
morot epi Thy dwauc]v mpaypateiay. | apros 
dé "Avafayópas Kat BıPàlov éféOwke avyypajis. 
hnal 8€ LiAnvos ev rfj mpóra Tówv 'loropuàv émi 

12 dpyovros AnudAov! Aov é£ ovpavot meceiv: tov Be 
'"Avafayópav elmeiy ds ÓAos ó odpavds èr AMÜwv 


1 A«cparievos» uýħov Diels. 


a Anaxagoras, whose death falls in the fifth century, 
circa. 428-425 n.c., could not possibly have seen the famous 
Mausoleum erected by Artemisia, the widow of Mausolus, 
not earlier than 350 p.c. Mausolus ruled over Caria, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, from 377 to 353. The apophthegm is 
therefore either wrongly attributed to Anaxagoras or, if 
genuine, must have been uttered on some other occasion. 

è From Plutarch's Life of Nicias, c. 23, and Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. i. 78, p. 364 P.), ài ypadjs (for which 
Diels conjectures <uera> Ou ypads) éxüo0va« BiBMor laropotaw, 
the inference seems *o be that Anaxagoras was credited 
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he sat down wrapped in a sheep-skin cloak as if it 
were going to rain; and the rain came. When 
some one asked bim if the hills at Lampsacus would 
ever become sea, he replied, ‘ Yes, it only needs 
time." Being asked to what end he had been 
born, he replied, “To study sun and moon and 
heavens.” To one who inquired, " You miss the 
society of the Athenians?” his reply was, “ Not I, 
but they miss mine." When he saw the tomb of 
Mausolus, he said, " A costly tomb is an image of 
an estate turned into stone.” © To one who com- 
plained that he was dying in a foreign land, his 
answer was, ‘‘ The descent to Hades is much the same 
from whatever place we start.” 

Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History says Anax- 
agoras was the first to maintain that Homer in his 
poems treats of virtue and justice, and that this 
thesis was defended at greater length by his friend 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, who was the first to busy 
himself with Homer's physical doctrine. Anaxagoras 
was also the first to publish a book with diagrams.’ 
Silenus? in the first book of his History gives the 
archonship of Demylus? as the date when the meteoric 
stone fell, and says that Anaxagoras declared the 
whole firmament to be made of stones; that the 


with diagrams as well as text, ddackaNa xal ypaph. Laertius, 
if the text is sound, is much too vague; and some translate 
* was the first to bring out a book written by himself.” 

* Silenus of Calatia, who served in the Hannibalic war, 
wrote a History quoted by Cicero, Livy and Pliny; also a 
work on Sicily, F.H.G. iii. 100. 

4 We know no archon Demylus. "Various dates are sug- 
ested by critics ; the years of (1) Demotion, archon 470, 
2) Lysistratus, 467, (3) Diphilus, 442 s.c. The letters 

-pvħov may not be part of the archon's name but a distinct 
word, calling the meteor a “ millstone,” i.e. in size. 
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gvykéovro* fj opodpé 86 mepibuijaeu ovveorávar kal 
avebevra. carevexOnocobar. 

Thepi Sè ris duns adrod Siddopa Aéyerar. Dw- 
viov pev yáp pow ev rfj AuBoyf TOv drdoodduy 
tad KAéwovos adrov doePeias xpiOivar, Oir. Tov 
HAv puspov &Àeye Ótdmvpov: dmooynoapévov be 
dep ajrof IlepucAéovs tod p.a0nT09, névre raAdv- 
Tois CnpwwOFvat kat duyadevO7var. Udtupos & év 
Tois Biots bad Oovxvdidov poi eloaxPAvar Tiv 
Sieny, àvremoArevouévov à lepucAet- kal où uóvov 
dcefe(as, GAAG Kal pndiopod: kal dmóvra karta- 

13 GucaoÜ vat Üavdrq. Öre kal dudorépwv aùr mpoo- 
ayyeAévrow, Tis Te KaTadixns Kal Tis THY waldwy 
TeAcuTis, elmetvy mepi uév ris karaBüms, Ore dpa 
“kåkeivav Kkauot mdimu 7) dots. Kareyndicaro,” 
mepi 8é Tdv maiðwv, dre " jjóew aùroùs Ovntods 
yevvícas." ot 8' eis LéAwva ror dvadépovow, 
ao eis Zevoddvra. Toürov Bé kal Odio, rats 
Slats xepotv aùroùs Anuirpiós gow 6 Dadnpeds èv 
TÔ llepi yjpws. “Eppnmos 8° éy rots Biois pot 
Or. KabeipyOn év TQ Beopwrnpiw rebvyfduevos. 
Tlepucdijs dè wapeAOay elrev et ri éxyovow éykaAetv 
atr@ xarà róv Biov: oddey Sè eimóvrow, “ kal wv 
? ey ce + , ? M T ^ 
eye,’ epn, "" rovrov pabyriys eip py otv Su foAais 
émapÜévres dmokreirgre tov dvOpwaov, GAN uot 
veioÜévres doere.” kal d$elUn: odk éveyków O6 

14 Tv Üfpw éavróv efijyayev. 'lepévvuos 8 év v 
8evrépu Tôv amopddny únopvnudraw $qaiv öre ó 
Tlepuxdfjs srapijyaryev airov ént Tò Ouaorüpov, Št- 


4 This version of the story agrees with that of Plutarch 
in his Life of Lysander, § 12 Aéyera: 08... ToU. wards. 
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rapidity of rotation caused it to cohere ; and that if 
this were relaxed it would fall.¢ 

Of the trial of Anaxagoras different accounts are 
given. Sotion in his Succession of the Philosophers 
says that he was indicted by Cleon on a charge of 
impiety, because he declared the sun to be a mass 
of red-hot metal; that his pupil Pericles defended 
him, and he was fined five talents and banished. 
Satyrus in his Lives says that the prosecutor was 
Thucydides, the opponent of Pericles, and the charge 
one of treasonable correspondence with Persia as 
well as of impiety ; and that sentence of death was 
passed on Anaxagoras by default. When news was 
brought him that he was condemned and his sons 
were dead, his comment on the sentence was, '' Long 
ago nature condemned both my judges and myself 
to death"; and on his sons, *I knew that my 
children were born to die." Some, however, tell 
this story of Solon, and others of Xenophon. That 
he buried his sons with his own hands is asserted by 
Demetrius of Phalerum in his work On Old Age. 
Hermippus in his Lives says that he was confined in 
the prison pending his execution; that Pericles 
came forward and asked the people whether they 
had any fault to find with him ín his own public 
career; to which they replied that they had not. 
“ Well," he continued, “ I am a pupil uf Anaxagoras ; 
do not then be carried away by slanders and put 


‘him to death. Let me prevail upon you to release 


him." So he was released ; but he could not brook 
the indignity he had suffered and committed suicide. 
Hieronymus in the second book of his Scattered 
Notes states that Pericles brought him into court so 
weak and wasted from illness that he owed his 
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eppunkóra kal Aerróv bird vóaov, dore éAéq pov 
Ñ kpíae. åhebivai. kal rà pév mepi rijs Sirs 
avrod rogata. 

"E80£« 8é mws kal Anpokpirw dxrey0ds eoynrévar 
dmorvyOv ris Tpós aùròv Kowodoyias. Kat réÀos 
drroxwprjoas: eis Adpiparcoy adroit Karéotpeyev. 
Ore Kat TÀy Gpxóvrav Ths móňcws åġioúvrwv Ti oú- 


" 


Acrat alt yevéobai, pavat, “ Tods madas év & dv 
anobdvy pyè kar éros mailew avyywpetv.”” kal 
m. A 
18 duAd rera, To ¿los kal viv. meAevrijcavra 81) aù- 
4 LJ > H e p 2? é 
Tov eBaibay évriuws of Aapibaxnvol koi éméyparsav: 
3 t ^ > , LET t r4 
évÜd8e, mAetorov dAnfeias ent tépa mepýoas 
otpaviou kócpov, keira ' Ava£oyópas. 
LÀ ACA ~ 2 i AE 
Kore kal tay els adrdv: 
27 , / 4 4 e 4 
HéAvov mupóevra pvSpov more pacKev brdpyew, 
xal 8ià Toro Üavetv uéMev ' Ava£ayópas- 
GAN à didos IlepucAfjs uév épcuro robrov, ó 8 
adrov 
LT ae , 1 L4 
eEdyayev Biórov uaMakin coins. 
Teydvace è ral dAdot pets " Ava£oyópat, dv. [èv 
2 3 L4 > 3 Lj cr 3 ig 
ovdert wdvra, dAX] ó pev Fv rop ‘looxpdretos: 
ó ©  dv8piarromows, oÔ uéuvqra "Avriyovos: 
&Mos ypapparixds Zyvoddretos. 


Keg, 8'.. APXEAAOX 
16 'ApxéAaos ' Anvatos Ñ Miàýoros, marpòs ' AqoA- 


? In ix. 34, 35 the statement that Democritus was hostile 
to Anaxagoras and criticized his doctrines is ascribed to 
Favorinus, and, as the motive alleged is similar, Favorinus 
may also be the source of the statement of ii, 14. 
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IT. 14-16. ANAXAGORAS—ARCHELAUS 


acquittal not so much to the merits of his case as to 
the sympathy of the judges. So much then on the 
subject of his trial. 

He was supposed to have borne Democritus a 
grudge because he had failed to get into communica- 
tion with him.t At length he retired to Lampsacus 
and there died. And when the magistrates of the 
city asked if there was anything he would like done 
for him, he replied that he would like them to grant 
an annual holiday to the boys in the month in which 
he died; and the custom is kept up to this day. 
So, when he died, the people of Lampsacus gave 
him honourable burial and placed over his grave the 
following inscription ? : 

Here Anaxagoras, who in his quest 
Of truth scaled heaven itself, is laid to rest. 
I also have written an epigram upon him ° ; 
The sun's & molten mass, 
Quoth Anaxagoras ; 
This is his crime, his life must pay the price. 
Pericles from that fate 
Rescued his friend too late ; 
His spirit crushed, by his own hand he dies, 

There have been three other men who bore the 
name of Anaxagoras [of whom no other writer gives 
a complete list]. The first was a rhetorician of the 
school of Isocrates ; the second a sculptor, mentioned 
by Antigonus; the third a grammarian, pupil of 
Zenodotus. 


Cuarter 4, ARCHELAUS 4 (c. 450 n.c.) 
Archelaus, the son of Apollodorus, or as some say 


7 fures yii 94. ) e Anth: Pal. vii 95. 
iels (Dox. Gr. p. 139) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 
i. 9. 1-5; Aëtius, i, 3, 6; Theophrastus, Prya. Opin. Fr. 4. 
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Aodaipou, ds 8é rwes, MiSwvos, pwalyris 'Ava£- 
ayópov, dorados Lwkpdtous. obros mpüros èr 
ths “Iwvias tiv duoujy didocodiay perjyayev 
'Afjvate, kal éxAjOn gucixds, mapò kal éàngev 
ev air@ 1 ducuc) pudooodia, Lwpdrous tiv 
Hàu eicayaydvros. couv 5é kal obros diacbas 
tis HOAs. ral yàp mepit vópew medrrdooddnKe 
kal kaÀdv kal Sixaiwy: map’ oô AaBav Lewxpdrys 
TQ aùfioa eis To! <dxpov> evdpety daedjhOn. 
€Àeye 8é vo airias elvar yevdcews, Üepuóv kai 
yuxypdév. Kat rà ta darò Tis (A og yernOjva- 
ka Tò Sixasov elvai kal rà aloypòv où dicer, dM 
von. 

.Q òè Aóyos aùr® otras exer. tyxdpevdv dot 
76 wp bd rod Üepuob, kaÜÓ pèv eis TÒ «kdro 
bia. 70> TupWdes ovviorarar, mowty yiv’ abd Se 
"repippet, depa yervav. bev v] pev dad roô depos, 
ó ðè tad tis To mupds mepidjopüs kpareirai. 
yevv&cÜa, Sé dynar rà Lia. èr bepuñs ths yis kat 
iÀvv nmapanràņoiav yáàakrı olov tpopiy dvueions: 
otrw ò) kal roùs avOpurovs morjoat. mp@ros dé 
elre pawis yéveow rjv rob åépos mAñéw. — 71v 86 
OdAarrav èv rots Koidows bid Tis ys vÜovuévqv 
ouveordvas, péywrrov rv dorpwy TÓv Ñv, kal 
TO Trav dmetpov. 

Teydvace è nat Aot rpets "ApyéAaov 6 
xopoypddos tis tad 'AAefdvBpov marynbelans 

1 els r9] abrds Emperius. 


a obros. This statement is not really applicable to 
Archelaus. Clement of Alexandria in Strom. i. 63 under- 
stood it of Anaxagoras: ye’ of [Anaximenes] 'Avata-yépas 
HeygeifoUAov KAafouépios, obros perýyayev dmó rìs "Iwvlas 
"Adivate rip SiarpBiy. 
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of Midon, was a citizen of Athens or of Miletus; 
he was a pupil of Anaxagoras, who? first brought 
natural philosophy from Ionia to Athens. Archelaus 
was the teacher of Socrates. He was called the 
physicist inasmuch as with him natural philosophy 
came to an end, as soon as Socrates had introduced 
ethics. It would seem that Archelaus himself also 
treated of ethics, for he has discussed laws and 
goodness and justice; Socrates took the subject 
from him and, having improved it to the utmost, 
was regarded as its inventor. Archelaus laid down 
that there were two causes of growth or becoming, 
heat and cold; that living things were produced 
from slime ; and that what is just and what is base 
depends not upon nature but upon convention. 

His theory is to this effect. Water is melted by 
heat and produces on the one hand earth in so far 
as by the action of fire it sinks and coheres, while 
on the other hand it generates air in so far as it 
overflows on all sides. Hence the earth is confined 
by the air, and the air by the circumambient fire. 
Living things, he holds, are generated from the 
earth when it is heated and throws off slime of the 
consistency of milk to serve as a sort of nourishment, 
and in this same way the earth produced man. He 
was the first who explained the production of sound 
as being the concussion of the air, and the formation 
of the sea in hollow places as due to its filtering 
through the earth. He declared the sun to be the 
largest of the heavenly bodies and the universe to 
be unlimited. 

There have been three other men who bore the 
name of Archelaus: the topographer who described 
the countries traversed by Alexander; the author 
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yfis, 6 rà 'IBvojvi] moujcas, ddos rexvoypddos 
ce 
puTwp. 

Keg. €. ZOKPATHX 

18 fukpdrgs Zxodpoviokov pèv Tv vids MÜoupyob 
kal Dawaperns palas, cis kai Agra éy Ocovriro 
dno, *APnvaios, TÓV e*uav *AAwrren bev. eddKet 
òè avjmotety Edpimidn: dbev Mvyaoipayos obo noi, 

Dpvyes dori kawóv Spapa tobr Eùpıriðov, 

2. @ kal Lwxparns 
AY z » t t 

Tà ġpúyar úroriðnor. 
kal ndàw, “ Edpiuniias owrparoyóupovs.” kal 
KoMas IIebifraus* 

A. Ti 8} od cep) kal dpovets orc uéyo; 

B. "E£eort ydp pov Lewxpdrns yap airos. 
*Aptoroddvyns NedeAats: 

Edpimiin & 6 ras tpaywoias morðv 

Tas teptAadovoas obrós dart, Tas cojds. 

19 “Axovoas d¢ '"Avafayópov kard twas, adda kal 
Adpwwvos, ds *“Addavdpos ev Atadoyais, perà rip 
ékelvou. Karabdikny Sujkovcey "ApyeAdov ToO v- 
oixod: od kal maidtxd yevéo0at drow ’Apiordfevos. 
Aotpis 8€ kal Sovretoa adrov kal épydcaoÜ0a. 
AlBous: elvai re abrod kai ras èv dxpomdAe Xdpiras 
enol dacw, evdedupevas ovoas. hev kal Tipwva 
èv rois Diois eimretv- 


a So Cobet for vulgate Mnesilochus, retained by Meineke, 
C.G.F, ii. 371. 

è There is a pun in Ppúyes and pyara ( —firewood). 

e Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 739, 


4 A mistake for Teleclides: see Meineke, Comicorum Grae- 
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II. 17-19. ARCHELAUS—SOCRATES 


of a treatise on Natural Curiosities; and lastly a 
rhetorician who wrote a handbook on his art. 


Cuarter 5. SOCRATES (469-399 B.c.) 


Socrates was the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, 
and of Phaenarete, a midwife, as we read in the 
Theaetetus of Plato; he was a citizen of Athens and 
belonged to the deme Alopece. It was thought that 
he helped Euripides to make his plays; hence 
Mnesimachus ¢ writes : 


This new play of Euripides is The Phrygians; and 
Socrates provides the wood for frying.* 


And again he calls Euripides '" an engine riveted by 
Socrates." And Callias in The Captives : 
4. Pray why so solemn, why this lofty air ? 
B. I've every right; I'm helped by Socrates. 
Aristophanes in The Clouds : 
"Tis he composes for Euripides 
Those clever plays, much sound and little sense. 
According to some authors he was a pupil of 
Anaxagoras, and also of Damon, as Alexander states 
in his Successions of Philosophers. When Anaxagoras 
was condemned, he became a pupil of Archelaus the 
physicist; Aristoxenus asserts that Archelaus was 
very fond of him. Duris makes him out to have 
been a slave and to have been employed on stone- 
work, and the draped figures of the Graces on the 
Acropolis have by some been attributed to him. 
Hence the passage in Timon's Silli¢: 
corum Fragmenta, ii. p. 371 sq. Dindorf conjectured that 
tas owxparoyoudous belongs to the same passage of Teleclides' 


Clouds and might well follow cogds, 
* Fr. 25 p. 
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E] > y ~ 2 f € i ? 2, 

ér 8' dpa r&v dmékdwev 6 Aakdos, evvopoddayns, 
‘EAAjvwv éraoibós, dxpiBordyous dmojijvas, 
BUKTHP puropónukTos, bmaTTLKOS eipcovevriüs. 


jv yàp kal év rois pyropixois Sewds, ds nor 
kal “[Sopeveds: aÀAà Kal of vpiákovra. aùròv éro- 
20 Aucay Téyvas biddoKew Adywv, ds dyno. Eevodów. 
kal *Apioroddyns aùròv Kuwpmdel ws Tov rro 
Aéyov Kpeittw mowÜvra. Kal yap mpóros, ds 
g¢not DaBwpivos èv Iavro8omi icropia, perà roô 
pabnroð Aicxivov pnropedew didate” Adye. dé 
Toro kai “Woueveds ev TH mepi Tv Lwxparixay. 
kal mp&tos mepi Biov BedéxOn Kat mpdros dido- 
adduwv xara8ucaaÜels éreAeUra. dyci 8 adrov 
*Aptordgevos ó XmwÜdpov kal xpynwaricacba: 
TiUévra. yotüv rò BadAdpevov képua. dÜpoitew- etr 
dvaÀdiavra, mdaAw TiBévos. 
Kpizvwva 8 ávaoríjco. adrov dmó roô épya- 
ornpiov kai maedoa tis karà yuxty xdpuros 
21 épacbevra Anuyrpids draw 6 Bulavrios. yvóvra 
Sè rv duauy Üewpíav pndev elvat mpos Huds, 
Tà WOiKa ptdooodely eri re Tay pyaorņpiwv ral 
év rjj ayopĝ' Kaxeiva 86 ddoxew Cyrteiv, 
Ort TO. Èv peydporot kakóv 7 àyabóv re TéruKTaL. 


moAAdkis Bé Biadrepov év rats Lyrica iade- 
yopevov xovdvAilecbat kal maparlàdeobar, Tò mAéov 
Te yeAdofa. xaradpovoójievov: Kal mávra rabro. 
dépew dveEixdnws. SOev kai AakrioÜévra, emeh 


a Possibly the reference is to the same citation as in § 19 
which Diogenes Laertius may have found independently in 
two of his authorities. Diogenes himself notices the agree- 
ment between Favorinus and Idomeneus of Lampsacus, a 
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From these diverged the sculptor, & prater about laws, 
the enchanter of Greece, inventor of subtle arguments, the 
sneerer who mocked at fine speeches, half-Attic in his mock 


humility. 

He was formidable in public speaking, according to 
Idomeneus; moreover, as Xenophon tells us, the 
Thirty forbade him to teach the art of words, And 
Aristophanes attacks him in his plays for making the 
worse appear the better reason. For Favorinus in 
his Miscellaneous History says Socrates and his pupil 
Aeschines were the first to teach rhetoric ; and this 
js confirmed by Idomeneus in his work on the 
Socratic circle. Again, he was the first who dis- 
coursed on the conduct of life, and the first philosopher 
who was tried and put to death. Aristoxenus, the 
son of Spintharus, says of him that he made money ; 
he would at all events invest sums, collect the interest 
accruing, and then, when this was expended, put out 
the principal again. 

Demetrius of Byzantium relates that Crito removed 
him from his workshop and educated him, being 
struck by his beauty of soul ; that he discussed moral 
questions in the workshops and the market-place, 
being convinced that the study of nature is no 
concern of ours; and that he claimed that his 
inquiries embraced 


Whatso'er is good or evil in an house? ; 


that frequently, owing to his vehemence in argu- 
ment, men set upon him with their fists or tore his 
hair out ; and that for the most part he was despised 
and laughed at, yet bore all this ill-usage patiently. 
So much so that, when he had been kicked, and 


much earlier author, for he was a disciple of Epicurus, whom 
he knew from 310 to 270 n.c. 
^ Hom. Od. iv. 892. 
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jvéoxero, Tivòs Üavupdaavros, eimeiv, " et 0€ pe 
vos éAdrrige, Sieny äv abri) éAdyxavov;’’ Kal 
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my el p) otparevecOar ede. TÒ Sè Aowróv 
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BaAeyouévow, ody dore ddeddobar tiv Bófav 
2 "4 3 > "v > 3 ` HI ^, ^ 
avrots, GAN’ dore rò dÀmÜés ékuaÜetv mewpá- 
cba. gaol 8 Edpimidny atr@  Dóvra rò 
*HpakAetrou otyypoppa épécÜa, “ri Soret ;" 
tov 88 dáva, “ad piv ovvfka, yevvato- oluat 
Sè kal & p) ovvfjka: aX». Andiov yé twos detrat 
koAvp ToO." 
"E À ^ 8 1 p , s Ly 
meperetro Bé kai owuaokias, kal Tv evéxrys. 
$ P, 
éorpareócaro yoôv eis " AudiroMw: kai Sevodávra 
dd! innov meoóvra ev tH xarà AWMov pdxn 
23 Sidcwoev DmoAafkóv: dre kai mdvraw devyóvrow 
'"Algvaiev adtos Tjpéna dvexwpe,  mapemtorpe- 
ddpevos Tov kai Tqpdw dytvacba eb ris oí 
?, + > , * H 3 H ^ 
énéMoi. dorparejcaro è kal eis Tloridasay did 
Gard: n € ^ d, > LJ ám LH As 
TTNS' 7 of yàp ode viv rob moAéwov Koad 
ovros. Ore Kat petvar bid vukrós Gdns éd évós 
cy'juaros aùróv gact, kal dporedcavra aùróbı 
~ 3 s A > , ? 4 
mapaywpjoa "Aluiud8y roð dpıoreiov' ov kai 
epacbjvai pow abróv 'Apiarurmos èv rerápro 
llepl madatds vpudíjs. "low 86 ó Xios al véov 
eRe Mn Lu Swi eS CL 
* The reason assigned for an expedition to Potidaea by 
sea will not hold. Communications between Athens and 
Thrace were, asa rule, made by sea. Moreover, the siege 
of Potidaea began in 432 s.c., the year before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war. It has been suggested that the 


words 6a @oAdrrns . . . xwddovros should properly follow 
'ls8pó» eight lines lower down. If any Athenian wished to 
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gome one expressed surprise at his taking it so quietly, 
Socrates rejoined, ‘‘ Should I have taken the law of 
a donkey, supposing that he had kicked me?” 
Thus far Demetrius. 

Unlike most philosophers, he had no need to 
travel, except when required to go on an expedition. 
The rest of his life he stayed at home and engaged 
all the more keenly in argument with anyone who 
would converse with him, his aim being not to alter 
his opinion but to get at the truth. ‘They relate that 
Euripides gave him the treatise of Heraclitus and 
asked his opinion upon it, and that his reply was, 
* The part 1 understand is excellent, and so too is, I 
dare say, the part I do not understand ; but it needs 
a Delian diver to get to the bottom of it." 

He took eare to exercise his body and kept in 

ood condition. At all events he served on the 
expedition to Amphipolis ; and when in the battle 
of Delium Xenophon had fallen from his horse, he 
stepped in and saved his life, For in the general 
flight of the Athenians he personally retired at his 
ease, quietly turning round from time to time and 
ready to defend himself in case he were attacked. 
Again, he served at Potidaea, whither he had gone 
by sea, as land communications were interrupted by 
the war?; and while there he is said to have re- 
mained a whole night without changing his position, 
and to have won the prize of valour. But he resigned 
jt to Alcibiades, for whom he cherished the tenderest 
affection, according to Aristippus in the fourth book 
of his treatise On the Luxury of the Ancients. lon of 


attend the Isthmian games during the early part of the 
Peloponnesian war, it was probably safer not to risk the 
land journey owing to the bitter hostility of the Megarians. 
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brepejpóvgge 8é kai 'ApxeAdov roô MaxeSédvos 
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, [4 ^ 
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, » 
pire map’ aùroùs GmeAÜdwv. cÜrakrós Te v Tiv 


a Stobaeus, Florilegium, lvi. 15, attributes these and three 
preceding lines to Philemon, the well-known poet of the New 
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II. 23-25. SOCRATES 

Chios relates that in his youth he visited Samos in 
the company of Archelaus; and Aristotle that he went 
to Delphi; he went also to the Isthmus, according 
to Favorinus in the first book of his Memorabilia. 

His strength of will and attachment to the demo- 
cracy are evident from his refusal to yield to Critias 
and his colleagues when they ordered him to bring 
the wealthy Leon of Salamis before them for execu- 
tion, and further from the fact that he alone voted 
for the acquittal of the ten generals; and again 
from the facts that when he had the opportunity to 
escape from the prison he declined to do so, and 
that he rebuked his friends for weeping over his fate, 
and addressed to them his most memorable discourses 
in the prison. T 

He was a man of great independence and dignity 
of character. Pamphila in the seventh book of her 
Commentaries tells how Alcibiades once offered him 
a large site on which to build a house; but he 
replied, "' Suppose, then, I wanted shoes and you 
offered me a whole hide to make a pair with, would 
it not be ridiculous in me to take it?” Often when 
he looked at the multitude of wares exposed for sale, 
he would say to himself, " How many things I can 
do without |!" And he would continually recite the 
lines : 

The purple robe and silver's shine 
More fits an actor's need than mine.* 


He showed his contempt for Archelaus of Macedon 
and Scopas of Cranon and Eurylochus of Larissa by 
refusing to accept their presents or to go to their 
court. He was so orderly in his way of life that on 
Comedy. If Philemon wrote them, Socrates cannot have 
recited them, however well they express his temper. 
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several occasions when pestilence broke out in Athens 
he was the only man who escaped infection. 

Aristotle says that he married two wives: his first 
wife was Xanthippe, by whom he had a son, Lam- 
procles; his second wife was Myrto, the daughter of 
Aristides the Just, whom he took without a dowry. 
By her he had Sophroniscus and Menexenus. Others 
make Myrto his first wife; while some writers, 
including Satyrus and Hieronymus of Rhodes, affirm 
that they were both his wives at the same time. 
For they say that the Athenians were short of men 
and, wishing to increase the population, passed a 
decree permitting a citizen to marry one Athenian 
woman and have children by another; and that 
Socrates accordingly did so. 

He could afford to despise those who scoffed at 
him. He prided himself on his plain living, and 
never asked a fee from anyone. He used to say that 
he most enjoyed the food which was least in need 
of condiment, and the drink which made him feel 
the least hankering for some other drink ; and that 
he was nearest to the gods in that he had the fewest 
wants. This may be seen from the Comic poets, 
who in the act of ridiculing him give him high praise. 
Thus Aristophanes ? : 

O man that justly desirest great wisdom, how blessed will be 
thy life amongst Athenians and Greeks, retentive of memory 
and thinker that thou art, with endurance of toil for thy 
character ; never art thou weary whether standing or walk- 

a Clouds, 412-417. 
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ing, never numb with cold, never hungry for breakfast ; from 
wine and from gross feeding and all other frivolities thou 
dost turn away. 

Ameipsias too, when he puts him on the stage 
wearing a cloak, says: 

A. You come to join us, Socrates, worthiest of a small 
band and emptiest by far! You area robust fellow. Where 
can we get you & proper coat ? 

B. Your sorry plight is an insult to the cobblers. 

a. And yet, hungry as he is, this man has never stooped 
to flatter. 

This disdainful, lofty spirit of his is also noticed by 
Aristophanes when he says ® : 

Because you stalk along the streets, rolling your eyes, 
and endure, barefoot, many a hardship, and gaze up at us 
[the clouds]. 

And yet at times he would even put on fine clothes 
to suit the occasion, as in Plato's Symposium, where 
he is on his way to Agathon's house. 

He showed equal ability in both directions, in 
persuading and dissuading men; thus, after con- 
versing with Theaetetus about knowledge, he sent 
him away, as Plato says, fired with a divine impulse ; 
but when Euthyphro had indicted his father for 
manslaughter, Socrates, after some conversation with 
him upon piety, diverted him from his purpose. 
Lysis, again, he turned, by exhortation, into a most 
virtuous character. For he had the skill to draw 
his arguments from facts. And when his son 

a So. in the Connus, Meineke, C.G.F. i. 201 sq., ii. 703. 

* Clouds, 362. * 174 a, 
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Lamprocles was violently angry with his mother 
Socrates made him feel ashamed of himself, as I 
believe Xenophon has told us. When Plato's brother 
Glaucon was desirous of entering upon politics 
Socrates dissuaded him, as Xenophon relates, because 
of his want of experience; but on the contrary he 
encouraged Charmides to take up politics because he 
had a gift that way.s 

He roused Iphicrates the general to a martial 
spirit by showing him how the fighting cocks of 
Midias the barber flapped their wings in defiance of 
those of Callias. — Glauconides demanded that he 
should be acquired for the state as if he were some 
pheasant or peacock. 

He used to say it was strange that, if you asked 
a man how many sheep he had, he could easily tell 
you the precise number ; whereas he could not name 
his friends or say how many he had, so slight was 
the value he set upon them. Seeing Euclides keenly 
interested in eristic arguments, he said to him: 
* You will be able to get on with sophists, Euclides, 
but with men not at all.” For he thought there 
was no use in this sort of hair-splitting, as Plato shows 
us in the Euthydemus. 

Again, when Charmides offered him some slaves in 
order that he might derive an income from them, he 
declined the offer ; and according to some he scorned 
the beauty of Alcibiades. He would extol leisure as 
the best of possessions, according to Xenophon in the 
Symposium. There is, he said, only one good, that 
is, knowledge, and only one evil, that is, ignorance ; 
wealth and good birth bring their possessor no 
dignity, but on the contrary evil. At all events, 
when some one told him that Antisthenes' mother 
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1 489 vygpuós] corr. Cobet: óré xarpós vulg.: óré <ovxéri> 
xa:pós Reiske. 


Kates, Mee c Arade Morgi dirii Sana ionn 
e This line, now found in Eur. Electra, 379, may have 


come into our text from the lost play Auge: of. Nauck, 
7.G.F.4, p. 437, s.v. AYTH. 
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was a Thracian, he replied, “ Nay, did you expect 
a man so noble to have been born of two Athenian 
parents?" He made Crito ransom Phaedo who, 
having been taken prisoner in the war, was kept in 
degrading slavery, and so won him for philosophy. 

Moreover, in his old age he learnt to play the lyre, 
declaring that he saw no absurdity in learning a new 
accomplishment. As Xenophon relates in the Sym- 
posium, it was his regular habit to dance, thinking 
that such exercise helped to keep the body in good 
condition. He used to say that his supernatural 
sign warned him beforehand of the future ; that to 
make a good start was no trifling advantage, but a 
trifle turned the scale; and that he knew nothing 
except just the fact of his ignorance. He said that, 
when people paid a high price for fruit which had 
ripened early, they must despair of seeing the fruit 
ripen at the proper season. And, being once asked 
in what consisted the virtue of a young man, he 
said, " In doing nothing to excess." He held that 
geometry should be studied to the point at which a 
man is able to measure the land which he acquires 
or parts with. 

On hearing the line of Euripides’ play Auge where 
the poet says of virtue: 


"Tis best to let her roam at will,? 


he got up and left the theatre. For he said it was 
absurd to make a hue and cry about a slave who 
could not be found, and to allow virtue to perish in 
this way. Some one asked him whether he should 
marry or not, and received the reply, ‘ Whichever 
you do you will repent it.” He used to express his 
astonishment that the sculptors of marble statues 
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a Hom. Il. ix. 363. 3 

> The proposal that Socrates should escape from prison 
was attributed to Aeschines as well as to Crito (see below, 
860) The Homeric citation occurs in Plato's Crito, 44 B. 
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should take pains to make the block of marble into 
a perfect likeness of a man, and should take no pains 
about themselves lest they should turn out mere 
blocks, not men. He recommended to the young 
the constant use of the mirror, to the end that hand- 
some men might acquire a corresponding behaviour, 
and ugly men conceal their defects by education. 

He had invited some rich men and, when Xanthippe 
said she felt ashamed of the dinner, “ Never mind,” 
said he, “ for if they are reasonable they will put up 
with it, and if they are good for nothing, we shall 
not trouble ourselves about them." He would say 
that the rest of the world lived to eat, while he 
himself ate to live. Of the mass of men who do 
not count he said it was as if some one should object 
to a single tetradrachm as counterfeit and at the 
same time let a whole heap made up of just such 
pieces pass as genuine. Aeschines said to him, “ I 
am a poor man and have nothing else to give, but 
I offer you myself," and Socrates answered, “ Nay, 
do you not see that you are offering me the greatest 
gift of all? " To one who complained that he was 
overlooked when the Thirty rose to power, he said, 
" You are not sorry for that, are you?” To one 
who said, “ You are condemned by the Athenians to 
die," he made answer, “ So are they, by nature.” 
But some ascribe this to Anaxagoras. When his 
wife said, '' You suffer unjustly,” he retorted, “ Why, 
would you have me suffer justly ? " Hehad a dream 
that some one said to him?: 

On the third day thou shalt come to the fertile fields of 
Phthia; 
and he told Aeschines, " On the third day I shall 
die.” è When he was about to drink the hemlock, 
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Apollodorus offered him a beautiful garment 

die in: " What," said he, “is yon good 
enough to live in but not to die in?" When 
he was told that So-and-so spoke ill of him, he 
replied, “True, for he has never learnt to speak 
well" When Antisthenes turned his cloak so that 
the tear in it came into view, “I see," said he, 
“your vanity through your cloak.” To one who 
said, “Don’t you find so-and-so very offensive?" his 
reply was, “ No, for it takes two to make a quarrel.” 
We ought not to object, he used to say, to be sub- 
jects for the Comic poets, for if they satirize our 
faults they will do us good, and if not they do not 
touch us. When Xanthippe first scolded him and 
then drenched him with water, his rejoinder was, 
“ Did I not say that Xanthippe’s thunder would end 
in rain? ” When Alcibiades declared that the scold- 
ing of Xanthippe was intolerable, “ Nay, I have got 
used to it,” said he, “ as to the continued rattle of 
a windlass. And you do not mind the cackle of 
geese." “No,” replied Alcibiades, “ but they fur- 
nish me with eggs and goslings." '' And Xanthippe,” 
said Socrates, “ is the mother of my children." When 
she tore his coat off his back in the market-place and 
his acquaintances advised him to hit back, “ Yes, by 
Zeus,” said he, “ in order that while we are sparring 
each of you may join in with ‘Go it, Socrates!’ 
Well done, Xanthippe!'" He said he lived with 
à shrew, as horsemen are fond of spirited horses, 
“ but just as, when they have mastered these, they 
can easily cope with the rest, so I in the society of 
Xanthippe shall learn to adapt myself to the rest of 
the world." 

These and the like were his words and deeds, to 
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which the Pythian priestess bore testimony when 
she gave Chaerephon the famous response : 


Of all men living Socrates most wise. 


For this he was most envied ; and especially because 
he would take to task those who thought highly of 
themselves, proving them to be fools, as to be sure 
he treated Anytus, according to Plato's Meno. For 
Anytus could not endure to be ridiculed by Socrates, 
and so in the first place stirred up against him Aristo- 
phanes and his friends ; then afterwards he helped to 
persuade Meletus to indict him on a charge of im- 
piety and corrupting the youth. 

The indictment was brought by Meletus, and the 
speech was delivered by Polyeuctus, according to 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. The speech 
was written by Polycrates the sophist, according to 
Hermippus; but some say that it was by Anytus. 
Lycon the demagogue had made all the needful 
preparations? 

Antisthenes in his Successions of Philosophers, and 
Plato in his Apology, say that there were three 
accusers, Anytus, Lycon and Meletus; that Anytus 
was roused to anger on behalf of the craftsmen and 
politicians, Lycon on behalf of the rhetoricians, 
Meletus of the poets, all three of which classes had 
felt the lash of Socrates. Favorinus in the first 
book of his Memorabilia declares that the speech of 
Polyerates against Socrates is not authentic; for he 
mentions the rebuilding of the walls by Conon, which 


Favorinus and the other from Hermippus. When these are 
removed, the parts assigned to the three accusers, Meletus, 
Anytus and Lycon, become clear: dryvéyxaro ud» obv rj» 
ypapiy à MéXqgros, elme è rip Sleqv “Avuros, mpogroipace Bà 
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did not take place till six years after the death of 
Socrates. And this is the case. 

Theaffidavit in the case, which is still preserved, says 
Favorinus, in the Metroön, ran as follows: “ This in- 
dictment and affidavit is sworn by Meletus, the son 
of Meletus of Pitthos, against Socrates, the son of 
Sophroniscus of Alopece : Socrates is guilty of refus- 
ing to recognize the gods recognized by the state, and 
of introducing other new divinities. He is also guilty 
of corrupting the youth. The penalty demanded is 
death.” The philosopher then, after Lysias had 
written a defence for him, read it through and said : 
"A fine speech, Lysias; it is not, however, suitable 
to me,” For it was plainly more forensic than 
philosophical. Lysias said,“ If it is a fine speech, 
how can it fail to suit you?" ‘‘ Well," he replied, 
“ would not fine raiment and fine shoes be just as 
unsuitable tome?” 

Justus of Tiberias in his book entitled The Wreath 
says that in the course of the trial Plato mounted 
the platform and began: “Though I am the 
youngest, men of Athens, of all who ever rose to 
address you "—whereupon the judges shouted out, 
“ Get down! Get down!” When therefore he was 
condemned by 281 votes more than those given for 
acquittal, and when the judges were assessing what 
he should suffer or what fine he should pay, he pro- 
posed to pay 25 drachmae. Eubulides indeed says 
he offered 100. When this caused an uproar among 
the judges, he said, " Considering my services, 1 
assess the penalty at maintenance in the Prytaneum 
at the public expense.” 

Sentence of death was passed, with an accession 
of eighty fresh votes. He was put in prison, and a 
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few days afterwards drank the hemlock, after much 
noble discourse which Plato records in the Phaedo 
Further, according to some, he composed a paean 
beginning : 
All hail, Apollo, j. 
Hail Artemis, ye Doble wat 
Dionysodorus denies that he wrote the paean. He 
also composed a fable of Aesop, not very skilfully, 
beginning 4 : i 
“ Judge not, inth," i 
Nro oe aea Coe atop Sas 
So he was taken from among men; and n 
afterwards the Athenians felt RAS remorse that iu 
shut up the training grounds and gymnasia. They 
banished the other accusers but put Meletus to death ; 
they honoured Socrates with a bronze statue, the 
work of Lysippus, which they placed in the hall 
of processions. And no sooner did Anytus visit 
Heraclea than the people of that town expelled him 
on that very day. Not only in the case of Socrates 
but in very many others the Athenians repented in 
this way. For they fined Homer (so says Heraclides è) 
50 drachmae for a madman, and said Tyrtaeus was 
beside himself, and they honoured Astydamas before 
Aeschylus and his brother poets with a bronze statue 
Euripides upbraids them thus in his Palamedes : “ Ye 
have slain, have slain, the all-wise, the innocent 
the Muses’ nightingale."^ This is one account ; but 
Philochorus asserts that Euripides died before 
Socrates. 
; Anth. Flan. Ay, 15 T 
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He was born, according to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, in the archonship of Apsephion, in the 
fourth year of the 77th Olympiad," on the 6th day 
of the month of Thargelion, when the Athenians 

urify their city, which according to the Delians is 
the birthday of Artemis. He died in the first year 
Pes Sac A M at the age of seventy. With 
t emetrius of Phalerum agrees; 
was sixty when he died. si ieee in 

Both were pupils of Anaxagoras, I mean Socrates 
and Euripides, who was born in the first year of the 
75th Olympiad in the archonship of Calliades.* 

In my opinion Socrates discoursed on physics as 
well as on ethics, since he holds some conversations 
about providence, even according to Xenophon, who 
however, declares that he only discussed ethics. But 
Plato, after mentioning Anaxagoras and certain other 
physicists in the Apology,* treats for his own part 
themes which Socrates disowned, although he puts 
everything into the mouth of Socrates. 

Aristotle relates that a magician came from Syria 
to Athens and, among other evils with which he 
threatened Socrates, predicted that he would come 
to a violent end. 

I have written verses about him too, as follows * : 


Drink then, being in Zeus's palace, O Socrates ; fi 
did the god pronounce thee wise, being wisdom Mnal 
for when thou didst frankly take the hemlock at the hands 
cett they themselves drained it as it passed 


He was sharply criticized, according to Aristotle 


a 469-468 B.C. 


ò 400-399 n.c. 
* 480-479 B.C. 4 96 p. Pal 


* Anth. Pal. vii. 96. 
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Iep} sowyrucijs, épidoveier *Avridoyos Ańuvos 


kai 'Avrijdv ó tepatooxdmos, ds llvfayópg 
K/Ao» Kporwndrns: kal Lvaypos "Opijpo levee, 
dmoüavóvr. Bé Eevoddyns 6 Kododcvios: ral 
Képreap ‘Howdy Cave, Tedevtyoavre 8c ó mpo- 
etpnucvos Eevodádvns: xal Indo Appers ó 
Kóos: OdAgri Sè Depexvdys Kat Béiavre ZdAapos 
Tpenveds: llerraxQ “Avripevidas kai Adxaios, 
*Avatayépa Lwoißios, xai Lupaviby Tiporpéwv. 
a: Tv Sè Siadefapevuv adrov vv Aeyopévaw 
Xwkparwv of kopupaidraros pèv IMrov, Bevo- 
dav, *Avriobérys: T&v 86 depouévow Õéra ot 
Siacypdraror Téccapes, Aicylvns, QaiBov, Eù- 
kAe(Bue, "Aplorurmos. Aekréov Bé npõrov mepi 
Hevodüwros, «bra mept "Avrwo0fEvovs ev Tots 
kvwikots, čmerra wept Tv. LwKparixay, eto otw 
mept Iàdrwvos, émei komápxet TOv 8éka. aipecewy 
Kal rjv mparny *Axadnpelar a)rós guveorücaTo. 
ý pèv oðv dkoAovÜla, roUrov éxér« Tov Tpómov. — 
Téyove è Kal érepos Lewxpdrys, íaropucós, 
j Y Ss: kai dAAos mepi- 
nepinynow “Apyous yeypageis kal s Tep 
meryrkós, Bifuvds: Kat érepos emtypapparey 
nountns: kal ó Kdos, émxArjoes Bev yeypadiss. 


Keg. s’. EENODON 


as Eeoddv Tpúňov uév qv vids, 'Afmvaios, Tov 
Sipe "Epyiess* aldijwv 86 kai ederdeoraros els 

o The text would perhaps be clearer if we transposed thus: 

roy è Stadesapevw abrav ol kopudaiórorot uèv IIMirav, Sevodür, 
'AvrurÜévgs, rv dé <heyoudvwr Dwxparindy> ot dtacnudrarat 
régoapes, Aloxlens, Paldwy, EóxAelàs, "Aplarersos KT, . 9 
elf’ obru mepi IIAáruvos émel xardpxe rv <pepopévuwy Déka 
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If. 46-48. SOCRATES—XENOPHON 


jn his third book Oz Poeiry, by a certain Antilochus 
of Lemnos, and by Antiphon the soothsayer, just as 
Pythagoras was by Cylon of Croton, or as Homer 
was assailed in his lifetime by Syagrus, and after his 
death by Xenophanes of Colophon. So too Hesiod 
was criticized in his lifetime by Cercops, and after 
his death by the aforesaid Xenophanes; Pindar by 
Amphimenes of Cos; Thales by Pherecydes; Bias 
by Salarus of Priene; Pittacus by Antimenidas and 
Alcaeus; Anaxagoras by Sosibius; and Simonides 
by Timocreon. 

“Of those who succeeded him and were called 
Socraties ^ the chief were Plato, Xenophon, Anti- 
sthenes, and of ten names on the traditional list the 
most distinguished are Aeschines, Phaedo, Euclides, 
Aristippus. I must first speak of Xenophon; 
Antisthenes will come afterwards among the Cynics ; 
after Xenophon J shall take the Socratics proper, and 
so pass on to Plato. With Plato the ten schools 
begin: he was himself the founder of the First 
Academy. This then is the order which I shall 
follow. 

Of those who bear the name of Socrates there is 
one, a historian, who wrote a geographical work 
upon Argos; another, a Peripatetic philosopher of 
Bithynia; a third, a poet who wrote epigrams ; 
lastly, Socrates of Cos, who wrote on the names of 
the gods. 


Cuarter 6. XENOPHON (426 ?-354 s.c.) 


Xenophon, the son of Gryllus, was a citizen of 
Athens and belonged to the deme Erchia; he was 


alpérewv. The division of moral philosophers into ten schools 
was mentioned above, i, 18. 
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brepfoMjv. toúrw Sé ev orevwn® dacw dmavrij- 
carta XMakpármqv Siareivar riv. Bakrnpíay kat kw- 
Avew mapiévat, grvvÜavóuevoy mot mwrpáakovro tay 
mpoodepopevwy Exacrov: dmokpwapévov 66 máÀw 
mvbéoGat, mo 86 kadol Kayabol yivovrar dvOpwrrot: 
dmopjoavros Óé, ''écov toivuy,” dva, “ kai 
pávÜave." Kat rovreüÜev axpoaris Leoxpdrous 
jv. Kal mp@ros vaoonpewodpevos TÀ Aeyópeva. 
eis dvÜpomovs dyayev, 'Amopvguoveóuara gm- 
yedyas. dAd kal ioropiav duAocóduv mpôrTos 
» 
éyparpe. 
ey aùróv dnow 'Apiorurmos ev Terdpryy Tlept 
43 mahads Tpujís épacÜgva. KAewlou: mpós Óv kai 
tara eimretv* “viv yap éyw KAewíav Ñõrov pè 
hepar 7) rAAa mdvra rà èv avâpõnois kad: Tupàòs 
8é rv dMwv ndvraw Se€aiunv dv 7 Kàewiov évòs 
üvros yevéoba:: yopar 8é kal vri kai inve, 
dru éketvov ody ópá: ňńuépg Bé kai Tp m 
peylorny xdpw olda, Gre por KAcoíav dva- 
aivovor. 

Kúpw Sè dlos éyévero todrov tov Tpónov. 3v 
aùr® ovv7ibys llpófevos Óvoua, yévos Boucirios, 
pabyris uév l'opylov roð Acovrivou, didos dé Kupw. 
obros ev LdpSeor StarpiBwy mapa TQ Képo Eneppev 
els ' AÓvas moroi Hevodávri, kaÀv atrov tva 
yévyra. Kúpw didos. ó 86 lv émoroXiy Beucvder 

$0 Zxokpdret kat oou [lovÀov ypeito. Kal ds améorethev 
atrov els AeAdoós ypnoópevov rô Ged. metBerat 
EevopGy: yee wapa tov Ücóv: muvOdverar obyi el 


a 341? e 
xp? dmédvar wpóg Kipov, dAX ómws: è$ & kal 
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a man of rare modesty and extremely handsome. 
The story goes that Socrates met him in a narrow 
passage, and that he stretched out his stick to bar 
the way, while he inquired where every kind of 
food was sold. Upon receiving a reply, he put 
another question, “ And where do men become good 
and honourable?’ Xenophon was fairly puzzled ; 
“ Then follow me,” said Socrates, and learn." From 
that time onward he was a pupil of Socrates. He 
was the first to take notes of, and to give to the 
world, the conversation of Socrates, under the title 
of Memorabilia. Moreover, he was the first to write 
a history of philosophers. 

Aristippus, in the fourth book of his work On the 
Luxury of the Ancients, declares that he was enamoured 
of Clinias, and said in reference to him, “It is 
sweeter for me to gaze on Clinias than on all the fair 
sights in the world. I would be content to be blind 
to everything else if I could but gaze on him alone. 
I am vexed with the night and with sleep because 
I cannot see Clinias, and most grateful to the day 
and the sun for showing him to me." 

He gained the friendship of Cyrus in the following 
way. He had an intimate friend named Proxenus, 
a Boeotian, a pupil of Gorgias of Leontini and a 
friend of Cyrus. Proxenus, while living in Sardis at 
the court of Cyrus, wrote a letter to Xenophon at 
Athens, inviting him to come and seek the friendship 
of Cyrus. Xenophon showed this letter to Socrates 
and asked his advice, which was that he should go 
to Delphi and consult the oracle. Xenophon com- 
plied and came into the presence of the god. He 
inquired, not whether he should go and seek service 
with Cyrus, but in what way he should do so. For 
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Laoxparns adrov jridcaro, gvveflosAeuae be Mes 
kal ôs ylveras mapa Kupy, xal rof IIpo£évov $ os 
ody Jjrrov fjv adr. Ta pev ov da TÒ Kara Thy 
dvdBaow yevópeva Kat THY «dQodov ixavdis airos 
uiv Sinyetrar. ex0pós de Diékevro „TPS M p 
tov Dapadduov mapa Tov xpovov TNS iro 
£evayóv: Óre Kal AowBopav adrdv pow aire pes oat 
Kexpyobat srauBucots. à. kal "Avod\Awvidn Twi 
dvediler rerpiobat Tà rra. L vw alt awe 

st Mera 82 mj» T áváBacw Kal Tas €v TO 
IIóvro ovppopds kai tàs napaonovðýoes Tas 
SevGov ro tav "OSprodv acces frev eis 
*Aolav mpós 'Aynsüaov tov Tov AaxeBaysovion 
Baoıàéa, prcbod rods Kupov orparióras GUT 
aapacydv* dios T iy eis UrteplaN p a TOP j ge 
kaipóv emt Aaxwviop.@ dvyi óm ‘Abya 
koreyvdaÜr. ‘yevdpevos ò ev Edéco «al xpvoiov 
éyav rò pi» Tjpicu MeyaBile atem Ake m 
*Apréuibos tepe? $vMrrew, ews dy vi ot i Es 
pij, dyadua momoápevov dvabeivat Tfj ed MEE 
"julocos émepajev eis AcAgos dvabýpara. : ne 
fev eis Thy ‘EAAdSa per Aynovadov, Kek kon 
ele Tov mpós OnBatous méAepov: Kal adr@ mpogeviav 
ESooay ot Aakedaysoviot. 

52 S aoa éácas er *AynoiAaoy rev eis Xi 
Aobüvra, xwplov ris "HAeías GMyov peers 
dméxov. eimero 8é aire kai yóvatov ovopa 9 t es 
Kald. pot Anuýrpios o Máyvns, kal ğúo uiets, pvr 
Nos kat ArdSwpos, ws not Actvapxos ev TY TPOS 

a Anab. iii, 1. 26-31. 
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this Socrates blamed him, yet at the same time he 
advised him to go. On his arrival at the court 
of Cyrus he became as warmly attached to him as 
Proxenus himself. We have his own sufficient narra- 
tive of all that happened on the expedition and on 
the return home. He was, however, at enmity with 
Meno of Pharsalus, the mercenary general, through- 
out the expedition, and, by way of abuse, charges 
him with having a favourite older than himself. 
Again, he reproaches one Apollonides with having 
had his ears bored. 

After the expedition and the misfortunes which 
overtook it in Pontus and the treacheries of Seuthes, 
the king of the Odrysians, he returned to Asia, 
having enlisted the troops of Cyrus as mercenaries 
in the service of Agesilaus, the Spartan king, to 
whom he was devoted beyond measure. About this 
time he was banished by the Athenians for siding 
with Sparta. When he was in Ephesus and had a 
sum of money, he entrusted one half of it to 
Megabyzus, the priest of Artemis, to keep until his 
return, or if he should never return, to apply to the 
erection of a statue in honour of the goddess. But 
the other half he sent in votive offerings to Delphi. 
Next he came to Greece with Agesilaus, who had 
been recalled to carry on the war against Thebes. 
And the Lacedaemonians conferred on him a privi- 
leged position. 

He then left Agesilaus and made his way to Scillus, 
a place in the territory of Elis not far from the city. 
According to Demetrius of Magnesia he was accom- 
panied by his wife Philesia, and, in a speech written 
for the freedman whom Xenophon prosecuted for 
neglect of duty, Dinarchus mentions that his two 
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Hevoda@vra dzooracíov, of xal Ardaxovpoe ém- 
eknÀoüvro. ddixouevouv 8e roô MeyaBulov rarà 
Tpó$acw Tis TavmyUpews, Koptoduevos Ta %pý- 
para xwpiov émpiaro Kat kabiépwoe vj 0e, Bv 
ob morajós Eppet XeAwvos, guvu os TH ev "Edéoq. 
To)vreUÜev OweréAeu kvvqgyerüv Kat rois didous 
éortQv. kal tas (oropías ovyypddwv. d«oi & ó 
Aelvapxyos drt kal olkiav kai dypóv air osav 
Aake8auióviot. 

"AM xai Dudoriðav tov Zmapriárnv $aclv aùr 
méwypar aùróbı Swpedy dvdpdro8a alyudAwra éx 
Aap8dvov: kal rov Siabdofar abra ais Boudero- 
*Hicious ve ovparevoauévovs eis tov XuaAM ovra, 
[xoi] Bpaduvdvrwy T&v Aaxedaipoview éfeMtv rò 
xwplov. dre kai rods vidas aùroð els Aémpeoy 
Ume£eAMeiv uer’ óMyaw oikerdv, kai adtov Bevo- 
$óvra eis T)v "HAw mpórepov, efra [kai] eig 
Aémpeov mpós ToUs tratéas, kdketÜev oùv adtois eis 
Kópw0üov 3iwÜfve, Kat aùróðı karoucjcm.. èv 
rovrw Bé dméwagévov cv 'A8svalev Bonbeiv 
Aaxedatpoviois meme rods mai&as els tas '" ADrjvas 
54 oTporevcouévous Dwép Tv Aaxedayovioy. kal 
yàp évemaibevvro aùrólı éy t Erápry, ka nor 
Aroràñs ev Trois Bios vv diooóóuv. 6 pèv ody 
Arddwpos oddev émpaves mpdéas èr ris pdyns 
dvacdlerar, Kai aùr® vids ducivupos yiverar 
7d8eÀje. 6 è Tpos rerayuévos xara rods ên- 
néas—iv 86 7) uáym Å wept THY Mavriverav—ioyu- 
pôs dyaviadpevos éreAeórqaev, dis dnaw "Edopos 
ev 7f] népmrty Kal eikoorá" Knduooddpou pé imr- 
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II. 62-54. XENOPHON 


sons Gryllus and Diodorus, the Dioscuri as they 
were called, also went with him. Megabyzus having 
arrived to attend the festival, Xenophon received 
from him the deposit of money and bought and 
dedicated to the goddess an estate with a river 
running through, which bears the same name 
Selinus as the river at Ephesus. And from that 
time onward he hunted, entertained his friends, 
and worked at his histories without interruption. 
Dinarchus, however, asserts that it was the 
Lacedaemonians who gave him a house and 
land. 

At the same time we are told that Phylopidas the 
Spartan sent to him at Scillus a present of captive 
slaves from Dardanus, and that he disposed of them 
as he thought fit, and that the Elians marched against 
Scillus, and owing to the slowness of the Spartans 
captured the place, whereupon his sons retired to 
Lepreum with a few of the servants, while Xenophon 
himself, who had previously gone to Elis, went next 
to Lepreum to join his sons, and then made his 
escape with them from Lepreum to Corinth and 
took up his abode there. Meanwhile the Athenians 
passed a decree to assist Sparta, and Xenophon sent 
his sons to Athens to serve in the army in defence 
of Sparta. According to Diocles in his Lives of the 
Philosophers, they had been trained in Sparta itself. 
Diodorus came safe out of the battle without 
performing any distinguished service, and he had a 
son of the same name (Gryllus) as his brother. 
Gryllus was posted with the cavalry and, in the battle 
which took place about Mantinea, fought stoutly and 
fell, as Ephorus relates in his twenty-fifth book, 
Cephisodorus being in command of the cavalry 
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apxoivros, ‘Hynoitew be otparnyobvros. ev ravn 
TH páyxņ koi "Ermapewovóas emece. THviKadra 9 
wai rov Bevodavrd pace sew éoreppiévov: m- 
ayyeAMBévros 8 adr) roO Bavárov dao orep avúoaołar 
enera pabdvra drt yevvalws, náv emBécbar ràv 

55 grédavov. évior è ovde daxpicai $acw avrov 
ddAa » yap eimetv, “ Adew Ovnròv yeyevrnkdss. 
onol 8 'Apiororéàns ore èyrópa xai envráduov 
Tpúňov pupior door cwvéypaiav, Tò pépos Kal TH 
maTpi ORNA andra xai “Eppimnos ev TÓ 
mepit Geoópácrov kal "Iookpárqv gnot Tpúňov 
eykopov yeypapevar. Tia Ò émoreares adrov 
èv rovrots: 

dobevixy re Adywy Suds 5 Tpis 3j ere mpdcow, 

olos Eewodówv yr’ Aloxivov oùk ambis <is> 

La 

ypápat. . . * i wen : > 

Kai 6 uèv Bios aùr® rtordoðe. "ikuate è Kare. 
TÒ Téraprov ETOS THs reráprus Kal évevnkoaríjs 
*Odvpmiddos, kal dvaBeBnxe ov Kúpw èm: &pxov- 
TOS Sevawerou evi mpórepov érer ts Luxpdrous 
TeÀevrfjs. 

56 Kardorpepé 8é, abd $ot Kraouchetdns* x 
*A@nvatos ey Th rey dpxóvrcov Kat Odvprriovuxdiv 
dvarypadf, &rev mpra Tis méwarys Kal Parr 
Odvpmiddes, émi ápxovros Kadıðnuiðov, ep o 
xai Didinmos ó "Au)vrov Maxeddvww tpfe. vé- 
Ovne 8* ev Kopivbw, dg pno: Anpijrpios 6 Máyvgs, 
569 nað) ymnpaiós ikavüs: dvijp td T dAÀa 
yeyovds | dyaÜós kal 5 kal pinos Kal pido- 
KÜvgyos kal rakrtKÓs, ws ék tÕv ovyypappáTwv 

1 Zrqouelógs vulg.: corr. Wilamowitz. 
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and Hegesilaus commander-in-chief. In this battle 
Epaminondas-also fell. On this occasion Xenophon 
is said to have been sacrificing, with a chaplet on his 
head, which he removed when his son’s death was 
announced. But afterwards, upon learning that he 
had fallen gloriously, he replaced the chaplet on his 
head. Some say that he did not even shed tears, but 


exclaimed, “I knew my son was mortal.” . Aristotle 
mentions that there were innumerable authors of 
epitaphs and eulogies "upon Gryllus, who wrote, in 
part atleast, to gratify his father. Hermippus. too, 
in his Life of Theophrastus, affirms. that even 
Isocrates wrote an encomium on Gryllus. Timon, 


however, jeers at Xenophon. in the.lines 9: 


A feeble pair or triad of works, or even & greater number, 
such as would come from Xenophon or the might of 


Aeschines, that not unpersuasive writer. 


Such was his life. He flourished in the.fourth 
year of the 94th Olympiad" and he took part in the 
expedition of Cyrus in the archonship of Xenaenetus 
in the year before the death of Socrates. 

He died, according to Ctesiclides? of Athens in 
his list of archons and. Olympic victors, in the first 
year of the 105th Olympiad, in the archonship of 
Callidemides,@ the year in which Philip, the son of 
Amyntas, came to the throne of Macedon; He died 
at Corinth, as is stated by Demetrius of Magnesia, 
obviously at an advanced age. He was a worthy 
man in general, particularly fond of horses and 
hunting, an able tactician as is clear from his writings, 

a Fr. 26 D. 5 401-400 n.c. 

* Ctesiclides is known to us from Athenaeus, who cites his 
Chronology, vi. 272 c, x. 445 D. It may seem rash to intrude 


him here; but of. iv. 5, where a similar error is certain, 
4 360-359 n.c. 
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8fÀov: edoeBijs Te Kal prrobirns kai depeia. dia- 
yvóvat ixavds ial LwKparny bnddoas ákpifás. 

Lovéypape è figMa mpós và Terrapákovra, 
åM Gs Siatpovvrwy 


57 Ti 7 '"Aváfacw, js Kara BiBMov piv éroince 
mpooipiov, Ans dé oU*. kai 
Kspov IIaieíay kai 
“EAAgvixd kal 
’ Arropynpovedpata’ 
Zupmdadv Te Kat 
Olkovopirdy kai 
Tlept imus kat 
Kuvyyerixdy kal 
"Imrapxtkóv, 
" Axoloy(ay re Zukpárovs kai 
Ilepi vópov koi 
‘lépwva Ñ Tupavvexdy, 
* Aynoidady te kal 
*A@nvaiwy kal Aaxedatpoviwv IIoAvre(av, 


Y > ü my m t M 4 A Um 

Jv dyow ok eiva Eevoddwvros ó Méyyns Aqui 

Tpos. Aéyera, Ò dort kai Ta Oouvxvdidov Pipa 

Aavbdvovra úßeňéoðar Suvdyevos avros eis Bó£oy 

Tiyayev. éxaretro Bé kal Arrue) Mofca yAvid- 
Tyri THs épyyveias: bev kal mpos adArjAous Eyo- 
rúnws elyov aùrós re Kal IHAárww, s ev TH epi 
IIAérowos Aé£opuev. : j 

s “Eor 8é kai eis ToÜrov pôv éemypdppara 
Toirov Éyovra Tov TpómOv: 


me ^ ^ a 
o) uóvov eis Ilépcas avéBy Excvodáv õa Képov, 
^ 4 
GAN’ dvoBov Enrdv és Ards Aris yor. 
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pious, fond of sacrificing, and an expert in augury 
from the victims; and he made Socrates his exact 
model. 

He wrote some forty books in all though the 
division into books is not always the same, namely : 


The Anabasis, with a preface to each separate 
book but not one to the whole work. 

Cyropaedia. 

Hints 

Memorabilia. 

Symposium. 

Oeconomicus. 

On Horsemanship. 

On Hunting. 

On the Duty of a Cavalry General. 

A Defence of Socrates. 

On Revenues. 

Hieron or Of Tyranny. 

Agesilaus. 

The Constitutions of Athens and Sparta. 


Demetrius of Magnesia denies that the last of 
these works is by Xenophon. There is a tradition 
that he made Thucydides famous by publishing his 
history, which was unknown, and which he might 
have appropriated to his own use. By the sweetness 
of his narrative he earned the name of the Attic 
Muse. Hence he and Plato were jealous of each 
other, as will be stated in the chapter on Plato. 
There is an epigram of mine on him also * ; 


Up the steep path to fame toiled Xenophon 
In that long march of glorious memories ; 


a Anth. Pal. vii. 97. 
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natSeins yap éfje ‘EAAnuixd. mpdypara Seí£as, 
ths kav 4 copin pvicaro Lwxpdreos. 
do, ws éreAcdra* 

el kal oé, EZevodav, Kpavaod Kékpomós Te 

motrat 
devyew karéyvow, toô hiàov yápw Kúpov' 
åħàà KópwÜos eSexro diMÉcvos, $j od didnidv 
otrws dpéakg: kei. Kal pévew éyvws. 
s9 — Edpov 8° dMayóbı dxpdoat aùròv mepi TV évá- 

tyv Kal óyBogkoorijv "OluumudBa oiv rois áMois 
Lexpariucots, kal "lIorpos dqoiv aùròv dvyctv xarà 
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5 Or in plain prose: ‘ Not only for Cyrus's sake did 


Xenophon go up to Persia, but because he sought the path 
which leads to the abode of Zeus. For, having shown that 
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In deeds of Greece, how bright his lesson shone | 
How fair was wisdom seen in Socrates ! ° 


There is another on the circumstances of his death è: 


Albeit the countrymen of Cranaus and Cecrops condemned 
thee, Xenophon, to exile on account of thy friendship for 
Cyrus, 2 hospitable Corinth welcomed thee, so well con- 
tent with the delights of that city wast thou, and there didst 
resolve to take up thy rest. 

In other authorities I find the statement that he 
flourished, along with the other Socratics, in the 
89th Olympiad, and Istrus affirms that he was 
banished by a decree of Eubulus and recalled by a 
decree of the same man. 

There have been seven Xenophons: the first our 
subject himself; the second an Athenian, brother 
of Pythostratus, who wrote the T'heseid, and himself 
the author, amongst other works, of a biography of 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas ; the third a physician of 
Cos; the fourth the author of a history of Hannibal ; 
the fifth an authority on legendary marvels; the 
sixth a sculptor, of Paros; the seventh a poet of the 
Old Comedy. 


Cuarter 7. AESCHINES (c. 400 s.c.) 


Aeschines was the son of Charinus the sausage- 
maker, but others make his father's name Lysanias. 
He was a citizen of Athens, industrious from his 
birth up. For this reason he never quitted Socrates ; 
hence Socrates’ remark, ‘‘ Only the sausage-maker's 
son knows how to honour me." Idomeneus declared 
the great deeds of Greece are the outcome of his training, he 
recalled what a beautiful thing was the wisdom of Socrates.” 

> Anth. Pal. vii. 98. 

* This would be 424-420 B.C., a date obviously absurd as 
the floruit for either Xenophon or Plato. 
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a Idomeneus, it may be conjectured, relied on some 
Socratic dialogue in which the part assigned by Plato to 
Crito was given to Aeschines. 
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that it was Aeschines, not Crito, who advised Socrates 
in the prison about making his escape,* but that 
Plato put the words into the mouth of Crito because 
Aeschines was more attached to Aristippus than to 
himself. It was said maliciously—by Menedemus 
of Eretria in particular—that most of the dialogues 
which Aeschines passed off as his own were really 
dialogues of Socrates obtained by him from Xan- 
thippe. Those of them which are said to have no 
beginning (dxépador) are very slovenly and show 
none of the vigour of Socrates; Pisistratus of Ephesus 
even denied that they were written by Aeschines. 
Persaeus indeed attributes the majority of the seven 
to Pasiphon of the school of Eretria, who inserted 
them among the dialogues of Aeschines. Moreover, 
Aeschines made use of the Little Cyrus, the Lesser 
Heracles and the Alcibiades of Antisthenes as well 
as dialogues by other authors. However that may 
be, of the writings of Aeschines those stamped with 
a Socratic character are seven, namely Miltiades, 
which for that reason is somewhat weak; then 
Callias, Axiochus, Aspasia, Alcibiades, Telauges, and 
Rhinon. 

They say that want drove him to Sicily to the 
court of Dionysius, and that Plato took no notice of 
him, but he was introduced to Dionysius by Arist- 
ippus, and on presenting certain dialogues received 
gifts from him. Afterwards on his return to Athens 
he did not venture to lecture owing to the popularity 
of Plato and Aristippus. But he took fees from 
pupils, and subsequently composed forensic speeches 
for aggrieved clients. This is the point of Timon’s 
reference to him as " the might of Aeschines, that 
not unconvincing writer.” They say that Socrates, 
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seeing how he was pinched by poverty, advised him 
to borrow from himself by reducing hisrations. Arist- 
ippus among others had suspicions of the genuine- 
ness of his dialogues. At all events, as he was 
reading one at Megara, Aristippus rallied him by 
asking, " Where did you get that, you thief ? ” 

Polycritus of Mende, in the first book of his History 
of Dionysius, says that he lived with the tyrant until 
his expulsion from Syracuse, and survived until the 
return of Dion, and that with him was Carcinus the 
tragic poet. There is also extant an epistle of 
Aeschines to Dionysius. That he had received a 
good rhetorical training is clear from his defence of 
the father of Phaeax the general, and from his 
defence of Dion. He is a close imitator of Gorgias 
of Leontini. Moreover, Lysias attacked him in a 
speech which he entitled " On dishonesty.” And 
from this too it is clear that he was a rhetorician. 
A single disciple of his is mentioned, Aristotle, whose 
nickname was “ Story.” 

Panaetius thinks that, of all the Socratic dia- 
logues, those by Plato, Xenophon, Antisthenes and 
Aeschines are genuine ; he is in doubt about those 
ascribed to Phaedo and Euclides ; but he rejects the 
others one and all. 

There are eight men who have borne the name of 
Aeschines: (1) our subject himself; (2) the author of 
handbooks of rhetoric; (8) the orator who opposed 
Demosthenes ; (4) an Arcadian, a pupil of Isocrates ; 
(5) a Mitylenean whom they used to call the “ scourge 
of rhetoricians"; (6) a Neapolitan, an Academic 
philosopher, a pupil and favourite of Melanthius of 
Rhodes; (7) a Milesian who wrote upon politics; 
(8) a sculptor. 
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a Mem. ii. 1. 

> In the Introduction to the Phaedo, 59c, Aristippus is 
said to have been in Aegina on the day when Socrates 
drank the hemlock. How little this justifies the use of the 
terms éxdxcery and diafdddw» may be seen from the pre- 
vious statement in the Phaedo that Plato himself is said to 
have been absent through illness on that occasion. Notice 
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Cuarter 8. ARISTIPPUS (c. 435-350 B.C.) 


Aristippus was by birth a citizen of Cyrene and, 
as Aeschines informs us, was drawn to Athens by 
the fame of Socrates. Having come forward as a 
lecturer or sophist, as Phanias of Eresus, the Peri- 
patetic, informs us, he was the first of the followers 
of Socrates to charge fees and to send money to his 
master. And on one occasion the sum of twenty 
minae wuch he had sent was returned to him, 
Socrates declaring that the supernatural sign would 
not let him take it; the very offer, in fact, annoyed 
him. Xenophon was no friend to Aristippus; and 
for this reason he has made Socrates direct against 
Aristippus the discourse in which he denounces 
pleasure. Not but what Theodorus in his work 
On Sects abuses him, and so does Plato in the 
dialogue On the Soul," as has been shown elsewhere. 

He was capable of adapting himself to place, time 
and person, and of playing his part appropriately 
under whatever circumstances. Hence he found 
more favour than anybody else with Dionysius, 
because he could always turn the situation to good 
account. He derived pleasure from what was present, 
and did not toil to procure the enjoyment of some- 
thing not present Hence Diogenes called him the 
king'spoodle* Timon, too, sneered at him for luxury 
in these words 4 : 


that Diogenes Laertius refers to the Life of Plato as already 
written ; see iii. 36. 

* Or " royal cynic." It is impossible to preserve the 
double entendre here, for xwv, dog, also means **cynic"; 
in fact the very, name of that sect proclaims that they penea 
in is dogi e attributes, especially in snarling and biting. 

r, 21 D. 
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* This alludes to his doctrine of sensation, sometimes 
called * internal touch." Compare infra 8 92, and more fully 
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Such was the delicate nature of Aristippus, who groped 

after error by touch.?, 
He is said to have ordered a partridge to be bought 
at a cost of fifty drachmae, and, when someone cen- 
sured him, he inquired, “ Would not you have given 
an obol for it? " and, being answered in the affirma- 
tive, rejoined, “ Fifty drachmae are no more to me.” 
And when Dionysius gave him his choice of three 
courtesans, he carried off all three, saying, `“ Paris 
paid dearly for giving the preference to one out of 
three." And when he had brought them as far as 
the porch, he let them go. To such lengths did he 

o both in choosing and in disdaining. Hence the 
remark of Strato, or by some accounts of Plato, 
“ You alone are endowed with the gift to flaunt in 
robes or go in rags." He bore with Dionysius when 
he spat on him, and to one who took him to task he 
replied, “ If the fishermen let themselves be drenched 
with sea-water in order to catch a gudgeon, ought I 
not to endure to be wetted with negus in order to 
take a blenny?” 

Diogenes, washing the dirt from his vegetables, 
saw him passing and jeered at him in these terms, 
“If you had learnt to make these your diet, you 
would not have paid court to kings," to which his 
rejoinder was, " And if you knew how to associate 
with men, you would not be washing vegetables.” 
Being asked what he had gained from philosophy, 
he replied, “ The ability to feel at ease in any 
society.” Being reproached for his extravagance, 
he said, “If it were wrong to be extravagant, it 
would not be in vogue at the festivals of the gods.” 


Sext. Emp. Adv. mathem. vii. 191. It has been paraphrased 
thus: ‘ quae potuit tactu a falso discernere verum." 
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Being once asked what advantage philosophe: 
he replied, “Should all laws ls Tea d 
go on living as we do now." When Dionysius in- 
quired what was the reason that philosophers go to 
rich men's houses, while rich men no longer visit 
philosophers, his reply was that “the one know what 
they need while the other do not." When he was 
reproached by Plato for his extravagance, he in- 
quired, " Do you think Dionysius a good man p” 
and the reply being in the afirmative, “ And yet,” 
said he, " he lives more extravagantly than I do 
So that there is nothing to hinder a man living 
extravagantly and well" To the question how the 
educated differ from the uneducated, he replied 
Exactly as horses that have been trained differ 
from untrained horses.” One day, as he entered 
the house of a courtesan, one of the lads with him 
blushed, whereupon he remarked, “ It is not going 
in that is dangerous, but being unable to go out.” 
Some one brought him a knotty problem with the 
request that he would untie the knot. “ Why, you 
simpleton, said he, “ do you want it untied seeing 
that it causes trouble enough as it is?” "* Te is 
better," he said, " to be a beggar than to be un- 
educated i the one needs money, the others need to 
be humanized.” One day that he was reviled, he 
tried to slip away; the other pursued him, asking, 
a Why do you run away?” “Because,” said he, 
as it is your privilege to use foul language, so it is 
my privilege not to listen." In answer to one who 
remarked that he always saw philosophers at rich 
men's doors, he said, “ So, too, physicians are in 
attendance on those who are sick, but no one for that 
reason would prefer being sick to being a physician." 
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It happened once that he set sail for Corinth and, 
being overtaken by a storm, he was in great con- 
sternation. Some one said, ‘‘ We plain men are not 
alarmed, and are you philosophers turned cowards ? ” 
To this he replied, '"' The lives at stake in the two 
cases are not comparable." When some one gave 
himself airs for his wide learning, this is what he 
said: “ As those who eat most and take the most 
exercise are not better in health than those who 
restrict themselves to what they require, so too it is 
not wide reading but useful reading that tends to 
excellence." An advocate, having pleaded for him 
and won the case, thereupon put the question, 
* What good did Socrates do you? " ‘* Thus much,” 
was the reply, " that what you said of me in your 
speech was true." 

He gave his daughter Arete the very best advice, 
training her up to despise excess. He was asked 
by some one in what way his son would be the better 
for being educated He replied, ‘ If nothing more 
than this, at all events, when in the theatre he 
will. not sit down like a stone upon stone," When 
some one brought his son as a pupil, he asked a fee 
of 500 drachmae. The father objected, '" For that 
sum I can buy a slave." — " Then do so," was the 
reply, " and you will have two." He said that he 
did not take money from his friends for his own 
use, but to teach them upon what objects their 
money. should be spent. When he was reproached 
for employing a rhetorician to conduct his case, he 
made reply, '"' Well, if I give a dinner, I hire a cook.” 

Being once compelled by Dionysius to enunciate 
some doctrine of philosophy," It would be ludicrous,” 
he said, " that you should learn from me what to 
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say, and yet instruct me when to say it." At this, 
they say, Dionysius was offended and made him 
recline at the end of the table. And Aristippus 
said, " You must have wished to confer distinction 
en the last place." To some one who boasted of his 
diving, " Are you not ashamed," said he, “ to brag 
of that which a dolphin can do? " Being asked on 
one occasion what is the difference between the wise 
man and the unwise, “ Strip them both,” said he, 
* and send them among strangers and you will know.” 
To one who boasted that he could drink a great deal 
without getting drunk, his rejoinder was, '" And so 
can a mule." 

To one who accused him of living with a courtesan, 
he put the question, “ Why, is there any difference 
between taking a house in which many people have 
lived before and taking one in which nobody has 
ever lived?" The answer being " No," he con- 
tinued, " Or again, between sailing in a ship in 
which ten thousand persons have sailed before and 
in one in which nobody has ever sailed?" " There 
is no difference." “Then it makes no difference,” 
said he, " whether the woman you live with has 
lived with many or with nobody." To the accusa- 
tion that, although he was a pupil of Socrates, he 
took fees, his rejoinder was, “ Most certainly I do, 
for Socrates, too, when certain people sent him corn 
and wine, used to take a little and return all the 
rest; and he had the foremost men in Athens for 
his stewards, whereas mine is my slave Eutychides."' 
He enjoyed the favours of Lais, as Sotion states in 
the second book of his Successions of Philosophers. To 
those who censured him his defence was, “I have 
Lais, not she me; and it is not abstinence from 
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pleasures that is best, but mastery over them without 
ever being worsted." To one who reproached him 
with extravagance in catering, he replied, " Wouldn't 
you have bought this if you could have got it for 
three obols ? " The answer being in the affirmative, 
“Very well, then,” said Aristippus, “I am no longer 
a lover of pleasure, it is you who are a lover of 
money." One day Simus, the steward of Dionysius, 
a Phrygian by birth and a rascally fellow, was show- 
ing him costly houses with tesselated pavements, 
when Aristippus coughed up phlegm and spat in his 
face. And on his resenting this he replied, '' I could 
not find any place more suitable.” 

When Charondas (or, as others say, Phaedo) in- 
quired, " Who is this who reeks with unguents ? " 
he replied, “ It is I, unlucky wight, and the still more 
unlucky Persian king. But, as none of the other 
animals are at any disadvantage on that account, 
consider whether it be not the same with man. 
Confound the effeminates who spoil for us the use of 
good perfume." Being asked how Socrates died, he 
answered, “ As 1 would wish to die myself ” Poly- 
xenus the sophist once paid him a visit and, after 
having seen ladies present and expensive entertain- 
ment, reproached him with it later. After an in- 
terval Aristippus asked him, '" Can you join us to- 
day?" On the other accepting the invitation, 
Aristippus inquired, '' Why, then, did you find fault? 
For you appear to blame the cost and not the enter- 
tainment." When his servant was carrying money 
and found the load too heavy—the story is told by 
Bion in his Lectures— Aristippus cried, * Pour away 
the greater part, and carry no more than you can 
manage." Being once on a voyage, as soon as he 
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discovered the vessel to be manned by pi 

took out his money and began to HET eic id 
as if by inadvertence, he let the money fall into 
the sea, and naturally broke out into lamentation 
Another version of the story attributes to him the 
further remark that it was better for the mone to 
perish on account of Aristippus than for Aristip us 
to perish on account of the money. Dionysius E 
asked him what he was come for, and he said it was 
to impart what he had and obtain what he had not 
But some make his answer to have been, “ When I 
needed wisdom, I went to Socrates ; now that I am 
in need of money, I come to you." He used to com- 
plain of mankind that in purchasing earthenware 
ihey made trial whether it rang irue, but had no 
regular standard by which to judge life, Others 
attribute this remark to Diogenes. One day Dio- 
nysius over the wine commanded everybody to pat on 
purple and dance. Plato declined, quoting the line « ; 


T could not stoop to put on women’s robes, 


Aristippus, however, put on the dress and 
about to dance, was ready with the baie: S me 


Even amid the Bacchic revel 
True modesty will not be put to shame,? 


He made a request to Dionysius on 
friend and, failing to obtain it, fen down RE se 
And when Some one jeered at him, he made reply. 
It is notI who am to blame, but Dionysius who lis 
his ears in his feet." He was once staying in Asia 
End was taken prisoner by Artaphernes, the satrap. 
Can you be cheerful under these circumstances ? ” 


* Eur. Bacch. 836, ^ ib, 817. 
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some one asked. “ Yes, you simpleton,” was the 
reply, " for when should I be more cheerful than 
now that I am about to converse with Artaphernes ? " 
Those who went through the ordinary curriculum, 
but in their studies stopped short at philosophy, he 
used to compare to the suitors of Penelope. For 
the suitors won Melantho, Polydora and the rest of 
the handmaidens, but were anything but successful 
in their wooing of the mistress. A similar remark 
is ascribed to Ariston. For, he said, when Odysseus 
went down into the under-world, he saw nearly all 
the dead and made their acquaintance, but he never 
set eyes upon their queen herself. 

Again, when Aristippus was asked what are the 
subjects which handsome boys ought to learn, his 
reply was, “ Those which will be useful to them when 
they are grown up." To the critic who censured 
him for leaving Socrates to go to Dionysius, his 
rejoinder was, " Yes, but I came to Socrates for 
education and to Dionysius for recreation." When 
he had made some money by teaching, Socrates 
asked him, '* Where did you get so much ?" to which 
he replied, “ Where you got so little ” 

A courtesan having told him that she was with 
child by him, he replied, " You are no more sure of 
this than if, after running through coarse rushes, you 
were to say you had been pricked by one in par- 
tieular" Someone accused him of exposing his son 
as if it was not his offspring Whereupon he replied, 
“Phlegm, too, and vermin we know to be of our 
own begetting, but for all that, because they are 
useless, we cast them as far from us as possible." 
He received a sum of money from Dionysius at the 
same time that Plato carried off a book and, when 
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poetis, 19, p. 83 p, Vita Pomp. 78, p. 661 s.f. 
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he was twitted with this, his reply was, “ Well, I 
want money, Plato wants books." ` Some one asked 
him why he let himself be refuted by Dionysius. 
“For the same reason," said he, “as the others 
refute him.” 

Dionysus met a request of his for money with the 
words, " Nay, but you told me that the wise man 
would never be in want." To which he retorted, 
“Pay! Pay! and then let us discuss the question ; ” 
and when he was paid, ‘ Now you see, do you not," 
said he, “ that I was not found wanting ? " Dionysius 
having repeated to him the lines : 


Whoso betakes him to a prince's court 
Becomes his slave, albeit of free birth,” 


he retorted ; 
If a free man he come, no slave is he. è 


This is stated by Diocles in his work On the Lives of 
Philosophers; other writers refer the anecdotes to 
Plato. After getting in a rage with Aeschines, he 
presently addressed him thus : “ Are we not to make 
it up and desist from vapouring, or will you wait for 
some one to reconcile us over the wine-bowl? " To 
which he replied, “ Agreed." “ Then remember,” 
Aristippus went on, “ that, though I am your senior, 
I made the first approaches," Thereupon Aeschines 
said, " Well done, by Hera, you are quite right; you 
are a much better man than I am, For the quarrel 
was of my beginning, you make the first move to 
friendship." Such are the repartees which are 
attributed to him. 

There have been four men called Aristippus, (1) 
our present subject, (2) the author of a book about 
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Arcadia, (3) the grandchild by a daughter of the 
first Aristippus, who was known as his mother’s pupil, 
(4) a philosopher of the New Academy. 

The following books by the Cyrenaic philosopher 
are in cireulation : a history of Libya in three Books, 
sent to Dionysius ; one work containing twenty-five 
dialogues, some written in Attic, some in Doric, as 
follows : 


Artabazus. 

To the shipwrecked, 

To the Exiles. 

To a Beggar. 

To Lais. 

To Porus. 

To Lais, On the Mirror, 

Hermias. 

A Dream. 

To the Master of the Revels. 

Philomelus. 

To his Friends. 

To those who blame him for his love of old wine 
and of women. 

To those who blame him for extravagant living. 

Letter to his daughter Arete. 

To one in training for Olympia. 

An Interrogatory. 

Another Interrogatory. 

An Occasional Piece to Dionysius. 

Another, On the Statue. 

Another, On the daughter of Dionysius. 

To one who considered himself slighted. 

To one who essayed to be a counsellor. 


Some also maintain that he wrote six Books of 
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Sf Halon anode ci 88 86-99 under fou 
heads, Aristippus (86-93), Hegesias (93-96), Anniceris (96, 
97), and Theodorus (97-99). Cf. note on i. 19 and Epiphanius 
(Diels, Dow. Gr. 591). It seems as if the sentence réAor àà 
. . . dvadidonévny ought to follow, not to piven this preface, 
But before the doctrines comes a list of disciples, including 


H ias, Anniceris, and Theodorus, whose divergencies from 
Aristippus are noted below. The intrusion of Phaedo and 
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Essays; others, and among them Sosicrates of 
Rhodes, that he wrote none at all. 

According to Sotion in his second book, and 
Panaetius, the following treatises are his : 


On Education. 

On Virtue. 

Introduction to Philosophy. 
Artabazus. 

The Ship-wrecked. 

The Exiles. 

Six books of Essays. 

Three books of Occasional Writings (xpetad). 
To Lais. 

To Porus. 

To Socrates, 

On Fortune. 


He laid down as the end the smooth motion result- 
ing in sensation. 

Having written his life, let me now proceed to 
pass in review the philosophers of the Cyrenaic school 
which sprang from him, although some call them- 
selves followers of Hegesias, others followers of 
Anniceris, others again of Theodorus. Not but 
what we shall notice further the pupils of Phaedo, 
the chief of whom were called the school of Eretria. 
The case stands thus. The disciples of Aristippus 
were his daughter Arete, Aethiops of Ptolemais,? 


the Eretrians at this stage is certainly strange: it looks as 
if Diogenes Laertius jotted down a direction for his own 
future guidance. 

è If the city was so named after a Ptolemy, it is im- 
possible that one of its citizens could have been contemporary 
with the first Aristippus, the companion of Socrates. Even 
if Aristippus IT. was the teacher of Aethiops the difficulty is 
not removed, 
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and Antipater of Cyrene, The pupil of Arete w 
Aristippus, who went by the SERA of mother-taught, 
and his pupil was Theodorus, known as the atheist, 
subsequently as “god.” Antipater’s pupil was 
Epitimides of Cyrene, his was Paraebates, and he 
had as pupils Hegesias, the advocate of suicide, and 
Anniceris, who ransomed Plato. 

Those then who adhered to the teaching of 
Aristippus and were known as Cyrenaics held the 
following opinions. They laid down that there are 
two states, pleasure and pain, the former a smooth, 
the latter a rough motion, and that pleasure does 
not differ from pleasure nor is one pleasure more 
pleasant than another. The one state is agreeable 
and the other repellent to all living things. How- 
ever, the bodily pleasure which is the end is, accord- 
ing to Panaetius in his work On the Sects, not the 
settled pleasure following the removal of pains, or 
the sort of freedom from discomfort which Epicurus 
accepts and maintains to be the end. They. also 
hold that there is a difference between “ end " and 

happiness." Our end is particular pleasure, whereas 
happiness is the sum total of all particular pleasures 
in which are included both past and future pleasures, 

Particular pleasure is desirable for its own sake, 
whereas happiness is desirable not for its own sake 
but for the sake of particular pleasures. That 
pleasure is the end is proved by the fact that from 
our youth up we are instinctively attracted to it, 
and, when we obtain it, seek for nothing more, 
and shun nothing so much as its opposite, pain. 
Pleasure is good even if it proceed from the most 
unseemly conduct, as Hippobotus says in his work 
On the Sects. For even if the action be irregular, 
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still, at any rate, the resultant pleasure is desirable 
for its own sake and is good. The removal of 
pain, however, which is put forward in Epicurus, 
seems to them not to be pleasure at all, any more 
than the absence of pleasure is pain. For both 
pleasure and pain they hold to consist in motion, 
whereas absence of pleasure like absence of pain is 
not motion, since painlessness is the condition of one 
who is, as it were, asleep. They assert that some 
people may fail to choose pleasure because their 
minds are perverted ; not all mental pleasures and 
pains, however, are derived from bodily counter- 
parts. For instance, we take disinterested delight 
in the prosperity of our country which is as real as 
our delight in our own prosperity. Nor again do they 
admit that pleasure is derived from the memory or 
expectation of good, which was a doctrine of Epicurus. 
For they assert that the movement affecting the mind 
is exhausted in course of time. Again they hold 
that pleasure is not derived from sight or from 
hearing alone. At all events, we listen with pleasure 
to imitation of mourning, while the reality causes 
pain. They gave the names of absence of pleasure 
and absence of pain to the intermediate conditions, 
However, they insist that bodily pleasures are far 
better than mental pleasures, and bodily pains far 
worse than mental pains, and that thís is the reason 
why offenders are punished with the former. For 
they assumed pain to be more repellent, pleasure 
more congenial. For these reasons they paid more 
attention to the body than to the mind. Hence, 
although pleasure is in itself desirable, yet they hold 
that the things which are productive of certain 
pleasures are often of a painful nature, the very 
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opposite of pleasure; so that to accumulate the 
pleasures which are productive of happiness appears 
to them a most irksome business. 

They do not accept the doctrine that every wise 
man lives pleasantly and every fool painfully, but 
regard it as true for the most part only. It is 
sufficient even if we enjoy but each single pleasure 
as it comes. They say that prudence is a good, 
though desirable not in itself but on account of its 
consequences ; that we make friends from interested 
motives, just as we cherish any part of the body so 
long as we have it; that some of the virtues are 
found even in the foolish; that bodily training con- 
tributes to the acquisition of virtue; that the sage 
will not give way to envy or love or superstition, 
since these weaknesses are due to mere empty 
opinion ; he will, however, feel pain and fear, these 
being natural affections; and that wealth too is 
productive of pleasure, though not desirable for its 
own sake, 

They affirm that mental affections can be known, 
but not the objects from which they come; and 
they abandoned the study of nature because of its 
apparent uncertainty, but fastened on logical in- 
quiries because of their utility. But Meleager in his 
second book On Philosophical Opinions, and Clito- 
machus in his first book Oz the Sects, affirm that they 
maintain Dialectic as well as Physics to be useless, 
since, when one has learnt the theory of good and 
evil, it is possible to speak with propriety, to be free 
from superstition, and to escape the fear of death. 
They also held that nothing is just or honourable or 
base by nature, but only by convention and custom. 
Nevertheless the good man will be deterred from 
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wrong-doing by the penalties imposed and the pre- 
judices that it would arouse. Further that the wise 
man really exists. They allow progress to be attain- 
able in philosophy as well as in other matters. They 
maintain that the pain of one man exceeds that of 
another, and that the senses are not always true and 
trustworthy. 

The school of Hegesias, as it is called, adopted the 
same ends, namely pleasure and pain. In their view 
there is no such thing as gratitude or friendship or 
beneficence, because it is not for themselves that we 
choose to do these things but simply from motives 
of interest, apart from which such conduct is nowhere 
found. They denied the possibility of happiness, for 
the body is infected with much suffering, while the 
soul shares in the sufferings of the body and is a 
prey to disturbance, and fortune often disappoints. 
From all this it follows that happiness cannot be 
realized, Moreover, life and death are each desirable 
in turn. But that there is anything naturally 
pleasant or unpleasant they deny ; when some men 
are pleased and others pained by the same objects, 
this is owing to the lack or rarity or surfeit of such 
objects. Poverty and riches have no relevance to 
pleasure ; for neither the rich nor the poor as such 
have any special share in pleasure. Slavery and 
freedom, nobility and low birth, honour and dis- 
honour, are alike indifferent in a calculation of 
pleasure. To the fool life is advantageous, while to 
the wise it is a matter of indifference. The wise man 
will be guided in all he does by his own interests, 
for there is none other whom he regards as equally 
deserving. For supposing him to reap the greatest 
advantages from another, they would not be equal to 
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what he contributes himself. They also disallow 
the claims of the senses, because they do not lead 
to accurate knowledge. Whatever appears rational 
should be done. They affirmed that allowance should 
be made for errors, for no man errs voluntarily, but 
under constraint of some suffering ; that we should 
not hate men, but rather teach them better. The 
wise man will not have so much advantage over 
others in the choice of goods as in the avoidance of 
evils, making it his end to live without pain of body 
or mind. This then, they say, is the advantage 
accruing to those who make no distinction between 
any of the objects which produce pleasure. 

The school of Anniceris in other respects agreed 
with them, but admitted that friendship and grati- 
tude and respect for parents do exist in real life, and 
that a good man will sometimes act out of patriotic 
motives. Hence, if the wise man receive annoyance, 
he will be none the less happy even if few pleasures 
acerue to him, The happiness of a friend is not in 
itself desirable, for it is not felt by his neighbour. 
Instruction is not sufficient in itself to inspire us 
with confidence and to make us rise superior to the 
opinion of the multitude. Habits must be formed 
because of the bad disposition which has grown up 
in us from the first. A friend should be cherished 
not merely for his utility—for, if that fails, we should 
then no longer associate with him—but for the good 
feeling for the sake of which we shall even endure 
hardships. Nay, though we make pleasure the end 
and are annoyed when deprived of it, we shall 
nevertheless cheerfully endure this because of our 
love to our friend. 

The Theodoreans derived their name from Theo- 
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dorus, who has already been mentioned, and adopted 
his doctrines. Theodorus was a man who utterly 
rejected the current belief in the gods. And I have 
come across a book of his entitled Of the Gods which 
is not contemptible. From that book, they say, 
Epicurus borrowed most of what he wrote on the 
subject. 

Theodorus was also a pupil of Anniceris and of 
Dionysius the dialectician, as Antisthenes mentions 
in his Successions of Philosophers. He considered joy 
and grief to be the supreme good and evil, the one 
brought about by wisdom, the other by folly. Wis- 
dom and justice he called goods, and their opposites 
evils, pleasure and pain being intermediate to good 
and evil. Friendship he rejected because it did not 
exist between the unwise nor between the wise H 
with the former, when the want is removed, the 
friendship disappears, whereas the wise are self- 
sufficient and have no need of friends. It was 
reasonable, as he thought, for the good man not to 
risk his life in the defence of his country, for he would 
never throw wisdom away to benefit the unwise. 

He said the world was his country. Theft, adultery, 
and sacrilege would be allowable upon occasion, since 
none of these acts is by nature base, if once you 
have removed the prejudice against them, which is 
kept up in order to hold the foolish multitude 
together. The wise man would indulge his passions 
openly without the least regard to circumstances. 
Hence he would use such arguments as this. “Is 
a woman who is skilled in grammar useful in so far 
as she is skilled in grammar?" “ Yes” “ And is 
& boy or a youth skilled in grammar useful in so far 
as he is skilled in grammar?” “Yes,” “ Again, 
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is a woman who is beautiful useful in so far as she 
is beautiful? And the use of beauty is to be en- 
joyed?" “ Yes.” When this was admitted, he 
would press the argument to the conclusion, namely, 
that he who uses anything for the purpose for which 
it is useful does no wrong. And by some such 
interrogatories he would carry his point. 

He appears to have been called Geds (god) in 
consequence of the following argument addressed to 
him by Stilpo. “ Are you, Theodorus, what you 
declare yourself to be ? " To this he assented, and 
Stilpo continued, '' And do you say you are god?” 
To this he agreed. *“ Then it follows that you are 
god.” Theodorus accepted this, and Stilpo said with 
a smile, " But, you rascal, at this rate you would 
allow yourself to be a jackdaw and ten thousand 
other things." 

However, Theodorus, sitting on one occasion beside 
Euryclides, the hierophant, began, “Tell me, 
Euryclides, who they are who violate the mysteries ? ” 
Euryclides replied, " Those who disclose them to the 
uninitiated.” “ Then you violate them,” said Theo- 
dorus, “ when you explain them to the uninitiated.” 
Yet he would hardly have escaped from being brought 
before the Areopagus if Demetrius of Phalerum had 
not rescued him. And Amphicrates in his book Upon 
Illustrious Men says he was condemned to drink the 
hemlock. 

For a while he stayed at the court of Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus, and was once sent by him as 
ambassador to Lysimachus. And on this occasion 
his language was so bold that Lysimachus said, “ Tell 
me, are you not the Theodorus who was banished 
from Athens?” To which he replied, * Your in- 
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formation is correct, for, when Athens could not bear 
me any more than Semele could Dionysus, she cast 
me out." And upon Lysimachus adding, “ Take 
core you do not come here again," “I never will," 
said he, '' unless Ptolemy sends me." Mithras, the 
king's minister, standing by and saying, “ It seems 
that you can ignore not only gods but kings as well,” 
Theodorus replied, ' How can you say that I ignore 
the gods when I regard you as hateful to the gods?” 
He is said on one occasion in Corinth to have walked 
abroad with a numerous train of pupils, and Metrocles 
the Cynic, who was washing chervil, remarked, “ You, 
sophist that you are, would not have wanted all 

these pupils if you had washed vegetables." There- 

upon Theodorus retorted, “ And you, if you had 

known how to associate with men, would have had no 

use for these vegetables.” A similar anecdote is told 

of Diogenes and Aristippus, as mentioned above," 

Such was the character of Theodorus and his 
surroundings. At last he retired to Cyrene, where 
he lived with Magas and continued to be held in 
high honour. The first time that he was expelled 
from Cyrene he is credited with a witty remark ; 
" Many thanks,’ men of Cyrene," said he, “ for driv- 
ing me from Libya into Greece." 

Some twenty persons have borne the name of 
Theodorus: (1) a Samian, the son of Rhoecus. He 
it was who advised laying charcoal embers under the 
foundations of the temple in Ephesus ; for, as the 
ground was very damp, the ashes, being free from 
woody fibre, would retain a solidity which is actually 
proof against moisture. (2) A Cyrenaean geometer, 


> Or, if kaxós is the right reading, “ It is unkind of you.” 
xaħûs is Stephanus's conjecture, 
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whose lectures Plato attended. (3) The philosopher 
above referred to. (4) The author of a fine work on 
practising the voice. (5) An authority upon musical 
composers from Terpander onwards. (6) A Stoic. 
Y) A writer upon the Romans. (8) A Syracusan 
who wrote upon Tactics. (9) A Byzantine, famous 
for his political speeches, (10) Another, equally 
famous, mentioned by Aristotle in his Epitome of 
Orators. (11) A Theban sculptor. (12) À painter, 
mentioned by Polemo, (13) An Athenian painter, 
of whom Menodotus writes. (14) An Ephesian 
painter, who is mentioned by Theophanes in his 
work upon painting. (15) A poet who wrote epi- 
grams. (16) A writer on poets, (17) A physician, 
pupil of Athenaeus. (18) A Stoic philosopher of 
Chios. (19) A Milesian, also a Stoic philosopher 
(20) A tragic poet. 


Cuarrer 9. PHAEDO 


Phaedo was a native of Elis, of noble family, who 
on the fall of that city was taken captive and forcibly 
consigned to a house of illfame. But he would 
close the door and so contrive to join Socrates' 
circle, and in the end Socrates induced Alcibiades 
or Crito with their friends to ransom him ; from that 
time onwards he studied philosophy as became a 
free man, Hieronymus in his work On Suspense o. 
Judgement attacks him and calls him a slave. Ofthe 
dialogues which bear his name the Zopyrus and Simon 
are genuine; the Nicias is doubtful; the Medius is 
said by some to be the work of Aeschines, while 
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others ascribe it to Polyaenus; the Aztimachus or 
The Elders is also doubted ; the Cobblers’ Tales are 
also by some attributed to Aeschines. 

He was succeeded by Plistanus of Elis, and a 
generation later by Menedemts of Eretria and 
Asclepiades of Phlius, who came over from Stilpo’s 
school. Till then the school was known as that of 
Elis, but from Menedemus onward it was called the 
Eretrian school, Of Menedemus we shall have to 
speak hereafter, because he too started a new school, 


Cuarter 10. EUCLIDES 


Euclides was a native of Megara on the Isthmus,* 
or according to some of Gela, as Alexander states in 
his Successions of Philosophers. He applied himself 
to the writings of Parmenides, and his followers were 
called Megarians after him, then Eristics, and at a 
later date Dialecticians, that name having first been 
given to them by Dionysius of Chalcedon because 
they put their arguments into the form of question 
and answer. Hermodorus tells us that, after the 
death of Socrates, Plato and the rest of the philo- 
sophers came to him, being alarmed at the cruelty 
of the tyrants. He held the supreme good to be 
really one, though called by many names, sometimes 
wisdom, sometimes God, and again Mind, and so 
forth. But all that is contradictory of the good he 
used to reject, declaring that it had no existence. 

When he impugned a demonstration, it was not 
the premisses but the conclusion that he attacked. 
He rejected the argument from analogy, declaring 
that it must be taken either from similars or from 
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dissimilars. If it were drawn from similars it is wi 

these and not with their analogies that Seinen 
ments should deal ; if from dissimilars, it is gratuitous 
to set them side by side. Hence Timon says of him 
with a side hit at the other Socratics as well? : ‘ 
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inspired the Megarians with a frenzied love of controversy. 


He wrote six dialogues, entitled Lampri 
schines, Phoenix, Crito, Alcibiades, and a py Lael 
Love. To the school of Euclides belongs Eubulides 
of Miletus, the author of many dialectical arguments 
in an interrogatory form, namely, The Liar, The Dis- 
guised, Elecira, The Veiled Figure, The Sorites, The 
Horned One, and The Bald Head. Of him it is said 
by one of the Comic poets ^ : 
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included Alexinus of Elis, a man vay tod at ps 
troversy, for which reason he was called Elenxinus 
In particular he kept up a controversy with Zeno. 
Hermippus says of him that he left Elis and removed 
to Olympia, where he studied philosophy. His pupils 
inquired why he took up his abode here, and were 


a Fr. 28 D. 


siecle b ear oe C.G.F. iv. 618. 
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told that it was his intention to found a school which 
should be called the Olympian school. But as their 
provisions ran short and they found the place un- 
healthy, they left it, and for the rest of his days 
Alexinus lived in solitude with a single servant. 
And some time afterwards, as he was swimming in 
the Alpheus, the point of a reed ran into him, and 
of this injury he died. 

I have composed the following lines upon him  ; 

It was not then a vain tale that once an unfortunate man, 
while diving, pierced his foot somehow with a nail; since 
that great man Alexinus, before he could cross the Alpheus, 
was pricked by a reed and met his death, 

He has written not only a reply to Zeno but other 
works, including one against Ephorus the historian. 

To the school of Eubulides also belonged Euphantus 
of Olynthus, who wrote a history of his own times. 
He was besides a poet and wrote several tragedies, 
with which he made a great reputation at the 
festivals. He taught King Antigonus ? and dedicated 
to him a work On Kingship which was very popular. 
He died of old age. 

There are also other pupils of Eubulides, amongst 
them Apollonius surnamed Cronus. He had a pupil 
Diodorus, the son of Ameinias of Tasus, who was 
also nicknamed Cronus. Callimachus in his Epi- 
grams says of him : 


Momus himself chalked up on the walls “ Cronus is wise," 


He too was a dialectician and was supposed to` 


have been the first who discovered the arguments 


a Anth, Plan. iii. 190. 

> d.e, pry sta Doson, born 262 s.c. Cf, F.H.G. iii. 20, 

* See Strabo xiv. 658, who says the nickname was trans- 
ferred from the teacher to the more celebrated pupil. 
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H. 11-13. EUCLIDES—STILPO 


known as the “ Veiled Figure " and the “ Horned 
One.” When he was staying with Ptolemy Soter, 
he had certain dialectical questions addressed to him 
by Stilpo, and, not being able to solve them on the 
spot, he was reproached by the king and, among 
other slights, the nickname Cronus was applied to 
him by way of derision. He left the banquet and, 
after writing a pamphlet upon the logical problem, 
ended his days in despondency. Upon him too I 
have written lines ^ : 
Diodorus Cronus, what sad fate 
Buried you in despair, 
So that you hastened to the shades below, 
Perplexed by Stilpo’s quibbles ? 
You would deserve your name of Cronus better 
If C and R were gone.’ 

The successors of Euclides include Ichthyas, the 
son of Metallus, an excellent man, to whom Diogenes 
the Cynic has addressed one of his dialogues; Clino- 
machus of Thurii, who was the first to write about 
propositions, predications and the like; and Stilpo of 
Megara, a most distinguished philosopher, of whom 
we have now to treat. 


Cuarrer 11. STILPO 


Stilpo, a citizen of Megara in Greece, was a pupil 
of some of the followers of Euclides, although others 
make him a pupil of Euclides himself,and furthermore 
of Thrasymachus of Corinth, who was the friend of 
Ichthyas, according to Heraclides. And so far did 
he excel all the rest in inventiveness and sophistry 
that nearly the whole of Greece was attracted to 


a Anth. Plan. vii. 19. > Leaving bvose"* ass,” 
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IT. 113-115. STILPO 


him and joined the school of Megara. On this let 
me cite the exact words of Philippus the Megarian 
philosopher : “ for from Theophrastus he drew away 
the theorist Metrodorus and Timagoras of Gela, 
from Aristotle the Cyrenaic philosopher, Clitarchus, 
and Simmias; and as for the dialecticians themselves, 
he gained over Paeonius from Aristides ; Diphilus of 
Bosphorus, the son of Euphantus, and Myrmex, the 
son of Exaenetus, who had both come to refute him, 
he made his devoted adherents.” And besides these 
he won over Phrasidemus the Peripatetic, an accom- 
plished physicist, and Alcimus the rhetorician, the 
first orator in all Greece ; Crates, too, and many 
others he got into his toils, and, what is more, along 
with these, he carried off Zeno the Phoenician. 

He was also an authority on politics. 

He married a wife, and had a mistress named 
Nicarete, as Onetor has somewhere stated. He had 
a profligate daughter, who was married to his friend 
Simmias of Syracuse. And, as she would not live 
by rule, some one told Stilpo that she was a disgrace 
to him. To this he replied, '* Not so, any more than 
I am an honour to her." 

Ptolemy Soter, they say, made much of him, and 
when he had got possession of Megara, offered him 
a sum of money and invited him to return with him 
to Egypt. But Stilpo would only accept a very 
moderate sum, and he declined the proposed journey, 
and removed to Aegina until Ptolemy set sail. 
Again, when Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, had 
taken Megara, he took measures that Stilpo's house 
should be preserved and all his plundered property 
restored to him. But when he requested that a 
schedule of the lost property should be drawn up, 
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IL 115-117. STILPO 


Stilpo denied that he had lost anything whieh really 
belonged to him, for no one had taken away his learn- 
ing, while he still had his eloquence and knowledge. 
And conversing upon the duty of doing good to 
men he made such an impression on the king that 
he became eager to hear him. There is a story that 
he once used the following argument concerning the 
Athena of Phidias: “ Is it not Athena the daughter 
of Zeus who is a goddess?" And when the other 
said ‘‘ Yes," he went .on, “ But this at least is not 
by Zeus but by Phidias," and, this being granted, 
he concluded, “ This then is not a god." For this 
he was summoned before the Áreopagus; he did 
not deny the charge, but contended that the reason- 
ing was correct, for that Athena was no god but a 
goddess; it was the male divinities who were gods. 
However, the story goes that the Areopagites ordered 
him to quit the city, and that thereupon Theodorus, 
whose nickname was Ocós, said in derision, '' Whence 
did Stilpo learn this ? and how could he tell whether 
she was a god or a goddess?” But in truth Theo- 
dorus was most impudent, and Stilpo most ingenious. 
When Crates asked him whether the gods take 
delight in prayers and adorations, he is said to have 
replied, ‘ Don't put such a question in the street, 
simpleton, but when we are alone ! ” It is said that 
Bion, when he was asked the same question whether 
there are gods, replied : 


eu you not scatter the crowd from me, O much-enduring 
elder ? 

In character Stilpo was simple and unaffected, and 
he could readily adapt himself to the plain man. 


For instance, when Crates the Cynic did not answer 
the question put to him and only insulted the ques- 
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tioner, “ I knew," said Stil o, “ that you 

anything rather than sht you Caent ek ne 
when Crates held out a fig to him when puttin : 
question, he took the fig and ate it. Upon which 
the other exclaimed, * O Heracles, I have lost the 
fig, and Stilpo remarked, “ Not only that but your 
question as well, for which the fig was pa m in 
advance, Again, on seeing Crates shrivelled with 
cold in the winter, he said, “ You seem to me Crates 
to want a new coat," i.e. to be wanting in cena ds 
wella And the other being annoyed replied with 
the following burlesque? ; , s 


And Stilpo I saw i i i 
where men say that the bed of Typher is elt p Megara, 
ever be wrangling, and many comrades about him astir 
time in the verbal pursuit of virtue. eee 

It is said that at Athens he so attracte i 
that people would run together from "e Ve 
to look at him. And when some one said, “ Stilpo 
they Stare at you as if you were some Strange crea- 
ture.' No, indeed," said he, “ but as if I were a 
genuine man." And, being a consummate master 
of controversy, he used to demolish even the ideas 
and say that he who asserted the existence of Man 
meant no individual; he did not mean this man or 
that. For why should he mean the one more than 
the other? Therefore neither does he mean this 
individual man. Again, “ vegetable ” is not what 
is shown to me, for vegetable existed ten thousand 
years ago. Therefore this is not vegetable. The 
story goes that while in the middle of an argument 
with Crates he hurried off to buy fish, and, when 
Crates tried to detain him and urged that he was 
leaving the argument, his answer was, “ Not I. J 
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keep the argument though I am leaving you; for 
the argument will remain, but the fish will soon be 
sold." 

Nine dialogues of his are extant written in frigid 
style, Moschus, Aristippus or Callias, Ptolemy, Chaere- 
erates, Metrocles, ekimenen Epigenes, To his 
Daughter, Aristotle. Heraclides relates that Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoic school, was one of Stilpo’s pupils"; 
Hermippus that Stilpo died at a great age after 
taking wine to hasten his end. 

I have written an epitaph on him also * : 

Surely you know Stilpo the Megarian ; old age and then 
disease laid him low, & formidable pair. But he found in 
wine a charioteer too strong for that evil team ; he quaffed 
it eagerly and was borne along. 

He was also ridiculed by Sophilus the Comic poet 
in his drama The Wedding ° : 


What Charinus says is just Stilpo's stoppers. 


CHAPTER 12. CRITO 


Crito was a citizen of Athens. He was most 
affectionate in his disposition towards Socrates, and 
took such care of him that none of his wants were 
left unsupplied. Further, his sons Critobulus, Her- 
mogenes, Epigenes and Ctesippus were pupils of 
Socrates. Crito too wrote seventeen dialogues which 
are extant in a single volume under the titles : 


That men are not made good by instruction. 
Concerning superfluity. 
.* Compare the anecdote in vii. 24 from Apollonius of 


yre. 
^ Anth Plan. v. 49. 
* Meineke, C.G.F. iv, 386, s.v. Diphilus. 
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What is expedient, or The Statesman. 
Of Beauty. 

On Doing IIl. 

On Tidiness. 

On Law. 

Of that which is Divine, 

On Arts, 

Of Society. 

Of Wisdom. 

Protagoras, or The Statesman. 
On Letters. 

Of Poetry. 

Of Learning. 

On Knowing, or On Science, 
What is Knowledge. 


CnuaPrER 18. SIMON i 


Simon was a citizen of Athens and a cobbler. 


When Socrates came to his workshop and began to 
converse, he used to make notes of all that he could 
remember. And this is why people apply the term 
* leathern " to his dialogues. These dialogues are 
thirty-three in number, extant in a single volume z 


Of the Gods. 

Of the Good. 

On the Beautiful, 

What is the Beautiful. 

On the Just: two dialogues. 

Of Virtue, that it cannot be taught, 
Of Courage: three dialogues. 

On Law. 

On Guiding the People. 

Of Honour. 
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Of Poetry. 

On Good Eating, 

On Love. 

On Philosophy. 

On Knowledge. 

On Music, 

On Poetry. 

What is the Beautiful. 

On Teaching. 

on the Art of Conversation 

Judging, 

Of Hunt 

Of Number. 

On Diligence, 

On Efficiency. 
On Greed. 
On Pretentiousness, ii 
On the Beautiful. 


Others are : 


On Deliberation, 


On Reason, or On Expediency. 
On Doing Ill. 


him to come to him, his reply was, “ I will not part 
with my free speech for money.” 

There was another Simon, who wrote treatises On 
Rhetoric ; another, a physician, in the time of Seleucus 
Nicanor ; and a third who was a sculptor, 
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Cuarter 14. GLAUCON 


Glaucon was a citizen of Athens. Nine dialogues 
of his are extant in a single volume t 
Phidylus. 
Euripides. 
Amyntichus. 
Euthias. 
Lysithides. 
Aristophanes, 
Cephalus. 
Anaxiphemus. 
Menexenus. 


There are also extant thirty-two others, which are 
considered spurious. 


CuaPrER 15. SIMMIAS Li. 


Simmias was a citizen of Thebes. Twenty-three 
dialogues of his are extant in a single volume 1 


On Wisdom. 

On Reasoning. 

On Music. 

On Verses. 

Of Courage. 

On Philosophy. 

Of Truth. 

On Letters. 

On Teaching. 

On Art. 

On Government. 

Of that which is becoming. 
Of that which is to be chosen and avoided. 
On Friendship. 
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On Knowledge. 

Of the Soul. 

On a Good Life. 

Of that which is possible, 
On Money. 

On Life. 

What is the beautiful, 
On Diligence. 

On Love. 


Cuarter 16. CEBES 


Cebes was a citizen of Thebes. Three dialogues 
of his are extant : 

The Tablet. 

The Seventh Day, 

Phrynichus. 


Cuaprer 175. MENEDEMUS 


Menedemus belonged to Phaedo's school; he was 
the son of Clisthenes, a member of the clan called 
the Theopropidae, of good family, though a builder 
and a poor man; others say that he was a scene- 
painter and that Menedemus learnt both trades. 
Hence, when he had proposed a decree, a certain 
Alexinius attacked him, declaring that the philosopher 
was not a proper person to design either a scene or 
a decree. When Menedemus was dispatched by 
the Eretrians to Megara on garrison duty, he paid 
a visit to Plato at the Academy and was so captivated 
that he abandoned the service of arms. Asclepiades 
of Phlius drew him away, and he lived at Megara 
with Stilpo, whose lectures they both attended. 
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Thence they sailed to Elis, where they join 
Anchipylus and Moschus of the school of Placa 
Down to their time, as was stated in the Life of 
Phaedo, the school was called the Elian school. 
Afterwards it was called the Eretrian school, from 
the city to which my subject belonged. 

It would appear that Menedemus was somewhat 
pompous. Hence Crates burlesques him thus 4 : 


Asclepiades the sage of Phlius and the Eretrian bull; 
and Timon as follows ^ : 


A puffing, supercilious purveyor of humbug. 


He was a man of such digni that, when Eury- 
lochus of Casandrea was ited by Antigonus lo 
court along with Cleippides, a youth of Cyzieus, he 
declined the invitation, being affaid that Menedemus 
would hear of it, so caustic and outspoken was he. 
When a young gallant would have taken liberties 
with him, he said not a word but picked up a twig 
and drew an insulting picture on the ground, until 
all eyes were attracted and the young man, per- 
ceiving the insult, made off. When Hierocles, who 
was in command of the Piraeus, walked up and 
down along with him in the shrine of Amphiaraus, 
and talked much of the capture of Eretria, he made 
no other reply beyond asking him what Antigonus’s 
object was in treating him as he did. 

To an adulterer who was giving himself airs he 
said, “ Do you not know that, if cabbage has a good 
flavour, so for that matter has radish ? ” Hearing 
a youth who was very noisy, he said, “See what 
there is behind you." When Antigonus consulted 
him as to whether he should go to a rout, he sent 
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a message to say no more than this, that he was the 
son of a king. When a stupid fellow related some- 
thing to him with no apparent object, he inquired 
if he had a farm. And hearing that he had, and 
that there was a large stock of cattle on it, he said, 
“ Then go and look after them, lest it should happen 
that they are ruined and a clever farmer thrown 
away.” To one who inquired if the good man ever 
married, he replied, “ Do you think me good or 
not?" The reply being in the affirmative, he said, 
“ Well, I am married." Of one who affirmed that 
there were many good things, he inquired how many, 
and whether he thought there were more than a 
hundred. Not being able to curb the extravagance 
of some one who had invited him to dinner, he said 
nothing when he was invited, but rebuked his host 
tacitly by confining himself to olives. However, on 
account of this freedom of speech he was in great 
peril in Cyprus with his friend Asclepiades when 
staying at the court of Nicocreon. For when the 
king held the usual monthly feast and invited these 
two along with the other philosophers, we are told 
that Menedemus said that, if the gathering of such 

men was a good thing, the feast ought to have been 

held every day ; if not, then it was superfluous even 

on the present occasion. The tyrant having replied 

to this by saying that on this day he had the 

leisure to hear philosophers, he pressed the point 

still more stubbornly, declaring, while the feast was 

going on, that any and every occasion should be 

employed in listening to philosophers. The con- 
sequence was that, if a certain flute-player had not 
got them away, they would have been put to death. 
Hence when they were in a storm in the boat 
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Asclepiades is reported to have said that the flute- 
player through good playing had proved their salva- 
tion when the free speech of Menedemus had been 
their undoing. 

He shirked work, it is said, and was indifferent to 
the fortunes of his school. At least no order could be 
seen in his classes, and no circle of benches ; but each 
man would listen where he happened to be, walking or 
sitting, Menedemus himself behaving in thesame way. 
In other respects he is said to have been nervous and 
careful of his reputation; so much so that, when 
Menedemus himself and Asclepiades were helping 
a man who had formerly been a builder to build a 
house, whereas Asclepiades appeared stripped on the 
roof passing the mortar, Menedemus would try to 
hide himself as often as he saw anyone coming. 
After he took part in public affairs, he was so nervous 
that, when offering the frankincense, he would 
actually miss the censer. And once, when Crates 
stood about him and attacked him for meddling in 
politics, he ordered certain men to have Crates 
locked up. But Crates none the less watched him 
as he went by and, standing on tiptoe, called him a 
pocket Agamemnon and Hegesipolis. 

He was also in a way rather superstitious. At all 
events once, when he was at an inn with Asclepiades 
and had inadvertently eaten some meat which had 
been thrown away, he turned sick and pale when he 
learnt the fact, until Asclepiades rebuked him, saying 
that it was not the meat which disturbed him but 
merely his suspicion of it. In all other respects he 
was magnanimous and liberal. In his habit of body, 
even in old age, he was as firm and sunburnt in 
appearance as any athlete, being stout and always 
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in the pink of condition; in steture he was well- 
proportioned, as may be seen from the statuette in 
the ancient Stadium at Eretria. For it represents 
him, intentionally no doubt, almost naked, and dis- 
plays the greater part of his body. 

He was fond of entertaining and used to collect 
numerous parties about him because Eretria was 
unhealthy ; amongst these there would be parties of 
poets and musicians. He welcomed Aratus also and 
Lycophron the tragic poet, and Antagoras of Rhodes, 
but, above all, he applied himself to the study of 
Homer and, next, the Lyric poets ; then to Sophocles, 
and also to Achaeus, to whom he assigned the second 
place as a. writer of satiric dramas, giving Aeschylus 
the first. Hence he quoted against his political 
opponents the following lines 2 : 

Ere long the swift is overtaken by the feeble, 

And the eagle by the tortoise, 
which are from the Omphale, a satiric drama of 
Achaeus. Therefore it is a mistake to say that he 
had read nothing except the Medea of Euripides, 
which some have asserted to be the work of N. eophron 
of Sicyon. 

He despised the teachers of the school of Plato 
and Xenocrates as well as the Cyrenaic philosopher 
Paraebates. He had a great admiration for Stilpo ; 
and on one occasion, when he was questioned about 
him, he made no other answer than that he was a 
gentleman. Menedemus was difficult to see through, 
and in making a bargain it was difficult to get the 
better of him. He would twist and turn in every 
direction, and he excelled in inventing objections. 
He was a great controversialist, according to Anti- 

a Nauck, 7.G.F.3, Achaeus, 34. 
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sthenes in his Successions of Philosophers. In par- 
ticular he was fond of using the following argument: 
, Is the one of two things different from the other ? ” 


" Yes." " And is conferring benefits different from 
the good?" “Yes.” “Then to confer benefits is 
not good." 


It is said that he disallowed negative propositions, 
converting them into affirmatives, and of these he 
admitted simple propositions onl s rejecting those 
which are not simple, I mean hypothetical and 
complex propositions. Heraclides declares that, 
although in his doctrines he was a Platonist, yet he 
made sport of dialectic. So that, when Alexinus 
once inquired if he had left off beating his father, his 
answer was, “Why, I was not beating him and have 
not left off" ; and upon Alexinus insisting that he 
ought to have cleared up the ambiguity by a plain 
* Yes" or “ No,” “It would be absurd," he said, 
" for me to conform to your rules when I can stop 
you on the threshold." "And when Bion persistently 
ran down the soothsayers, Menedemus said he was 
slaying the slain, 

On hearing some one say that the greatest good 
was to get all you want, he rejoined, “ To want the 
right things is a far greater good." Antigonus of 
Carystus asserts that he never wrote or composed 
anything, and so never held firmly by any doctrine. 
He adds that in discussing questions he was so 
pugnacious that he would only retire after he had 
been badly mauled. And yet, though he was so 
violent in debate, he was as mild as possible in his 
conduct. For instance, though he made sport of 
Alexinus and bantered him cruelly, he was neverthe- 
less very kind to him, for, when his wife was afraid 
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that on her journey she might be set upon and 
robbed, he gave her an escort from Delphi to Chalcis. 

He was a very warm friend, as is shown by his 
affection for Asclepiades, which was hardly inferior 
to the devotion shown by Pylades. But, Asclepiades 
being the elder, it was said that he was the play- 
wright and Menedemus the actor. They say that 
once, when Archipolis had given them a cheque for 
half a talent, they stickled so long over the point as 
to whose claim came second that neither of them 
got the money. It is said that they married a 
mother and her daughter; Asclepiades married the 
daughter and Menedemus the mother. But after 
the death of his own wife, Asclepiades took the wife 
of Menedemus ; and afterwards the latter, when he 
became head of the state, married a rich woman as 
his second wife Nevertheless, as they kept one 
household, Menedemus entrusted his former wife 
with the care of his establishment. However, 
Asclepiades died first at a great age at Eretria, 
having lived with Menedemus economically, though 
they had ample means. Some time afterwards a 
favourite of Asclepiades, having come to a party 
and being refused admittance by the pupils, 
Menedemus ordered them to admit him, saying 
that even now, when under the earth, Asclepiades 
opened the door for him. It was Hipponicus the 
Macedonian and Agetor of Lamia who were their 
chief supporters; the one gave each of the two 
thirty minae, while Hipponicus furnished Menedemus 
with two thousand drachmae with which to portion 
his daughters. There were three of them according 
to Heraclides, his children by a wife who was a 
native of Oropus. 
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ei pev oĝv Aaxdviov 1j Tapixiov, dvexespowv "s é 
Kpeddtov, eiojjeoav. jv òè Tob pèv Gépous iabos 
enl rÀv KAwav, Tod è Xeuidvos kodov: mpoo- 
kedáAatov ar dépew eee. Tó ve reve 
moriptov où petlov Ñv korvAaiou- spdynpa. Jéppos 
Ñ kvapos, gore 8° dre kal rv dipl dmos 1j poi 
140) @xpor 7 v) Ad loyáðes. & mávra $noiv $ 
Avkójpwv év Tois memoujj.évows oS Bath ade, 
ods Mevéónuos énéypailev, eykdipuov ToO pu oadgou 
moujoas TO Óp&ua* div Kal rwá oTt Tovavti: 


A , 
ds èx Bpaxeias arròs ý Barà KÜxE t 
^ M , 
aùroîs KuKAcirat mpos pérpov, Tpáynpa 8e 
9 owdporaris rois didnkdats Adyos. 


Tà pèv obv mpóra karedpovetro, Kay s 
Apos bmd Tv "Eperpiétov rova" Meca 
éÜavudoÜQ, dore xai my máu Pectin a. 
émpéoBeuge Bé Kal mpòs IlroAeuatov xal Avoi- 
paxor, Tepedpuevos mavraxol* où pv ard Kai es 
Anpýrpiov. «ai Tis meos Biaxdova Tá une 
tehovons mpós Eros abr, TÀ mevrikovra. diel, € 
mpòs ôv diaPrnbeis ds cv «óAw éyxewpilow 


s Nauck, T.G.F.? p. 818. 
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He used to give his parties in this fashion: he 
would breakfast beforehand with two or three friends 
and stay until it was late in the day. And in the 
next place some one would summon the guests who 
had arrived and who had themselves already dined, 
so that, if anyone came too soon, he would walk up 
and down and inquire from those who came out of 
the house what was on the table and what o'clock 
it was. If then it was only vegetables or salt fish, 
they would depart; but if there was meat, they 
would enter the house. In the summer time a rush 
mat was put upon each couch, in winter time a sheep- 
skin. The guest brought his own cushion. The 
loving-cup which was passed round was no larger 
than a pint eup. The dessert consisted of lupins or 
beans, sometimes of ripe fruit such as pears, pome- 
granates, a kind of pulse, or even dried fips. All of 
these facts are mentioned by Lycophron in his 
satiric drama entitled Menedemus, which was com- 
posed as a tribute to him. Here isa specimen of it ¢: 


And after a temperate feast the modest cup was passed 
round with discretion, and their dessert was temperate dis- 
course for such as cared to listen. 

At first he was despised, being called a cynic and 
a humbug by the Eretrians. But afterwards he was 
greatly admired, so much so that they entrusted him 
with the government of the state. He was sent as 
envoy to Ptolemy and to Lysimachus, being honoured 
wherever he went. He was, moreover, envoy to 
Demetrius, and he caused the yearly tribute of 
two hundred talents which the city used to pay 
Demetrius to be reduced by fifty talents. And 
when he was accused to Demetrius of intriguin 
to hand over the city to Ptolemy, he defended 
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= e 3 fe 
iw, drodoyeiras Ôt èmoroàñs Fs 7j apy 
IIroAeuaíc, y T Í doy: 
141" Mevéðnpos Baoe? Anunrpim xsípew. es 
^ A e ^ , R 
mpos oè dvareOjvar mept pð. Adyos Sè ta- 
BeBAqkéva, adrov rév åvrinroMTevopévwy TWO, 
^ i ^ 
AleyóAov. Soke 8 éuBp.léorara mrpeafieüaas mpòs 
5 e 
Anpytptov únèp ToO "Opcarmot, ös ral Eddavros 
3 E 4 oN 
év ‘Ioropiais pvnpoveder.  "yáma 86 abróv «ai 
, 
*Avriyovos kai pabyrivy dvexiputrev ajróv. kal 
4 
qvira évika rods BapBdpovs Tepl Avowpaxiay, 
ade. pjdiopa aùr  Mevéünuos ánÀotv re koi 
Hi $ 4 dpyit “of orparnyol Kol of 
142 ükóÀakov, ob 1 dpxy “of otparnyol we 
mpóflovAo, elzrov. ^ émeiót) BactAeds Avriyovos 
, + 
pdxn vucjoas roùs Bapflápovs mapayiveras els THY 
? ; f 
iSiav, kal rà GAAa mdvra mpdooe Kara yvóunv 
a M ~ , » 
Boke ri BovAfj koi TQ Sipe. vus i 
Aud rara 07) Kal thv Anv didiav dronrevbeis 
~ r4 > E 
mpodiddvar THY nóv odrQ, BiaBiMovros Aporo 
2 ^ 
Sypou Üme£5A8e- ral Biérpigev ev Qpwm ev 
TÔ ToU ’Audidpew lep@: &vÜa ypvoðv mornpicov 
E L4 
dmodopevwr, kabá now “Eppirnos, Sdypare 
ko. trav Bowrrüv éexeActobn perele. evr ete 
3 3 Al 
bev GBupynoas Aabpalws waperadds eis Thy martpiða 
; 
kai T» Te yuvaîka Kal tds Üvyarépas. mapa- 
3 , 
AaBdw «pós 'Avriyovov. éAPav dOupia tov Blov 
KaréoTpepe. Be J : 
Qoi © 'HpakAei8gs aùròv müv rodvarriov, 
^ 5 t f 
mpófovAov yevópevov TÖV Eperpiéuw moňdris 
EJ A ~ E 
éAevÜcepóoa, Tiv mów amd TÀv Tupávvew én 
^ A T f 
ayópevov Anuytpiov: obk äv 81) obv mpoOoüvai 
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himself in a letter which commences thus: “ Mene- 
demus to King Demetrius, greeting. I hear that 
a report has reached you concerning me." There 
is a tradition that one Aeschylus who belonged 
to the opposite party had made these charges against 
him. He seems to have behaved with the utmost 
dignity in the embassy to Demetrius on the subject 
of Oropus, as Euphantus relates in his Histories, 
Antigonus too was much attached to him and used to 
proclaim himself his pupil. And when he vanquished 
the barbarians near the town of Lysimachia, Mene- 
demus moved a decree in his honour in simple terms 
and free from flattery, beginning thus: “ On the 
motion of the generals and the councillors— Whereas 
King Antigonus is returning to his own country after 
vanquishing the barbarians in battle, and whereas 
in all his undertakings he prospers according to his 
will, the senate and the people have decreed. . .” 

On these grounds, then, and from his friendship for 
him in other matters, he was suspected of betraying 
the city to Antigonus, and, being denounced by 
Aristodemus, withdrew from Eretria and stayed 
awhile in Oropus in the temple of Amphiaraus. 
And, because some golden goblets were missing 
from the temple, he was ordered to depart by a 
general vote of the Boeotians, as is stated by 
Hermippus ; and thereupon in despair, after a secret 
visit to his native city, he took with him his wife 
and daughters and came to the court of Antigonus, 
where he died of a broken heart. 

Heraclides tells quite another story, that he was 
made councillor of the Eretrians and more than once 
saved the city from a tyranny by calling in Demetrius 
—so then he would not be likely to betray the city 
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abrov 'Avrwyóvo Thy mów, aNd BafoXiy a 
Aafletv pevdh- dovráv Tte "pos róv Md al 
BosAcoÜa, éñevbepõoar Tiv marpiba- rob Bé uÀ 
eixovros ba’ dOvpias dourjoavra émrà sues 
ròv Biov peradddéar. rà Suora He vri- 
yovos 6 Kapócrtos ioropet. óvo be epoaitp 
Stamptowov elxe móAeuov: Boxer yap Avreyóvov 
BovAonévov Tiv Snuorpariav predio rois 
144 Eperpredot yápw Meveðńpov kara. Ôo kai 
mote mapa mórov ó Mevéónuos ehéyfas adrdy Tols 
Aóyois Tá re GMa Ey kal By kal $Adcogos 
pev [rov] votoóros, dvi be Kal Tay OVTOV Kat 

5 OMÉVWV KAKLOTOS. 
S rera 5é karà Tov “Hpaxhetdqy Téraprov 
kai éfi&ouqkooróv éros fhoós. ral els adrov 
av otv obrws Éyov: 

&kÀvov, Mevédnue, reóv uópov, dis ékàv améoBys 

ev huépyow érrà pybev éoBlaw. ar 
kår Epyov Epebas "Eperpucóv, ddA uws avavdpov 
dibvyin yàp hyepdv émevyé oe. 

Kai oro. uév of Xiokparucot Kat of an adrdy. 
periréov Bà émi TlAarwva tov vis Axadnpeias 
xardptavra, kal ro)s dn’ aùroĵ, émdcoe yeyóvaow 


eAdyys0t. 
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to Antigonus, but was made the victim of a false 
charge; that he betook himself to Antigonus and 
was anxious to regain freedom for his country ; 
that, as Antigonus would not give way, in despair 
he put an end to his life by abstaining from food for 
seven days. The account of Antigonus of Carystus 
is similar? With Persaeus alone he carried on open 
warfare, for it was thought that, when Antigonus 
was willing for Menedemus's sake to restore to the 
Exetrians their democracy, Persaeus prevented him. 
Hence on one occasion over the wine Menedemus 
refuted Persaeus in argument and said, amongst 
other things, “ Such he is as a philosopher but, as 
a man, the worst of all that are alive or to be born 
hereafter." 

According to the statement of Heraclides he died 
in his seventy-fourth year. I have written the 
following epigram upon himt: 

I heard of your fate, Menedemus, how, of your own free 
will, you expired by starving yourself for seven days, a 
deed right worthy of an Eretrian, but unworthy of a man ; 
but despair was your leader and urged you on. 

These then are the disciples of Socrates or their 
immediate successors. We must now pass to Plato, 
the founder of the Academy, and his successors, so 
far as they were men of reputation, 


* Antigonus of Carystus (see Introd. P. xxiii) is the older 
authority, from whom Heraclides (probably Heraclides 
Lembos, see Introd. P. xxv.) directly or indirectly derived 
his information, 

è Anth. Plan. v, 40. 
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1 Hàdrav, *Apicrwvos — kai ’ Tepueridvys — 3j 
ILoróvos, —'A8qvatos, aris Tò Yyévos dvéóepev 
eis LdAwva.  roórov yàp fjv ddeAdés Apomibns, 
o Kpitias, of KdAAatexpos, od Kpurias A 
Tpidkovra, kai l'Aasiev, ob Xappidns xal Iep- 
Tió, Fs kal 'Aplartovos IIMrow, éxros dd 
Lddwvos. ó 86 LdAwy eis Na Aca kal Hogedava 
dvédepe rò yévos. aoi dé kal Tov maTépa abrob 
dváyew eis Kóðpov tov Mehdvéov, oirwes ard 
Tlogedavos toropodyra: xarà OpactAov. $ 

2 Ereúomnos 8 ev TÔ emeypagopéves Mdrwvos 

nepiðeimvw kal. KAéapyos e TÓ PEPEE EE. 
pig kai "Avafilaiógs & và Sevrépo Hepl $e \o- 
couv daciv, ós "Adi ynow Tv Adyos, dpaiay 
otcay tiv llepuerióvqy Bidleobar Tov Apiorwva 
kal p) rvyyávew- wavdpevdy Te ris Bias ióety ud 
ToU * AmóM vos dy: dOev kaÜapáv yápov dvAd£a: 
€ws THs dmoxuijcews. 
j Ku ed Tdrav, ds ¢now d 
ev Xpovixois, óyBóm kai dyBonkoorfj OAvumá t 
@apynrdvos EB8dpun, kab’ 3v Ahror rà» ’AndMwva 
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BOOK III 
PLATO (427-347 B.C.) 


PrarO was the son of Ariston and a citizen of Athens, 
His mother was Perictione (or Potone), who traced 
back her descent to Solon. For Solon had a brother, 
Dropides; he was the father of Critias, who was the 
father of Callaeschrus, who was the father of Critias, 
one of the Thirty, as well as of Glaucon, who was the 
father of Charmides and Perictione, Thus Plato, 
the son of this Perictione and Ariston, was in the 
sixth generation from Solon. And Solon traced his 
descent to Neleus and Poseidon. His father too is 
said to be in the direct line from Codrus, the son of 
Melanthus, and, according to Thrasylus, Codrus and 
Melanthus also trace their descent from Poseidon. 

Speusippus in the work entitled Plato's Funeral 
Feast, Clearchus in his Encomium on Plato, and 
Anaxilaides in his second book On Philosophers, tell 
us that there was a story at Athens that Ariston 
made violent love to Perictione, then in her bloom, 
and failed to win her ; and that, when he ceased to 
offer violence, Apollo appeared to him in a dream, 
whereupon he left her unmolested. until her child 
was born. 

Apollodorus in his Chronology fixes the date of 
Plato’s birth in the 88th Olympiad, on the seventh 
day of the month Thargelion, the same day on which 
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yevéobar paci. receure Sè—ös dqaw “Epuurmos, 
év yápois Sermvav—rG mpór« Erer ris dyBóns kal 
éxatoaris 'OÀvumtáBos, Bods éros &y TipÓs Tolg 
óy8o)kovra. NeávÜns 8é now o)róv rerrdpwy 
kal dydorjxovra TreAevríjoa. ér&v. eorw otv “Igo. 
kpárous vewrTepos éreow É: 6 pev yàp émi Avow 
páxov, HAdraw dé éri ’Apewiou yéyovev, éd? of 
IlepucAjs éredcdrncev. tv 8é ræv Siwy Kod- 
Areós, dis now "AvriAdwy év Bevrépo Tlepi 
xpóvaw. kal eyerv7iOn Kard Twas € Alyivn—è 
7 DedidSou olkíg roô Odànros, as enor Öabw- 
pivos èv llavro8amfj ioropig—roô mopós aùroĝ 
perà kal dAdwv meuphévros KAnpovyou kal èrav- 
eAüóvros eis 'AOrvas, óró? tnd Aakeðarmoviwp 
eEePAjnOnoav Ponbovvrwv Aiywrras. adda kal 
éxopijynoev “AGrynat Alwvos dvadlcKovtos, de 
adynow *APnvddupos ev n° llepurárov. éoxe 8 
adeApots 'A&e(uavrov kal l'AaUkcewva xal dere 
div ILorówvgv, é£ is Fv Laredourmos. 

Kat évadev0n wey ypdáupuara mapa Atovuaion, 
od kai pvnpoveder ev rois "Avtepacrais. €yvuvá- 
caro dé mapa 'Apicruw TQ *Apyeiw roÀauoáj: 
ag’ ob kal IIAéraw 8ià tiv edegiav perwroudody, 
mpórepov `Apiororàñs ávró rot mámmov Kadovpevos 
[dvopa], xabd now 'AAéfav8pos ev Ara8oyais, 
gor 8 bia THY TAaTUTHTA ris épuqvelas obrws 
dvopacbivas: 1) Ort wAards Ñv TÒ uérormov, ws dna 
Nedv@ns. «ict 8 of tal madaicai $aow adv 
"lo0pot, kaÜà xol Arkaiapyos év mpore  llepi 
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the Delians say that Apollo himself was born. He 
died, according to Hermippus, at a wedding feast, 
in the first year of the 108th Olympiad, in his eighty- 
first year.^ Neanthes, however, makes him die at the 
age of eighty-four. He is thus seen to be six years 
the junior of Isocrates. For Isocrates was born in the 
archonship of Lysimachus,* Plato in that of Ameinias, 
the year of Pericles’ death He belonged to the 
deme Collytus, as is stated by Antileon in his second 
book On Dates. He was born, according to some, 
in Aegina, in the house of Phidiades, the son of 
Thales, as Favorinus states in his Miscellaneous 
History, for his father had been sent along with 
others to Aegina to settle in the island, but returned 
to Athens when the Athenians were expelled by the 
Lacedaemonians, who championed the Aeginetan 
cause. That Plato acted as choregus at Athens, the 
cost being defrayed by Dion, is stated by Atheno- 
dorus in the eighth book of a work entitled Walks. 
He had two brothers, Adeimantus and Glaucon, and 
a sister, Potone, who was the mother of Speusippus, 
He was taught letters in the school of Dionysius, 
who is mentioned by him in the Rivals. And he 
learnt gymnastics under Ariston, the Argive wrestler, 
And from him he received the name of Plato on 
account of his robust figure, in place of his original 
name which was Aristocles, after his grandfather, as 
Alexander informs us in his Successions of Philosophers, 
But others affirm that he got the name Plato from 
the breadth of his style, or from the breadth of his 
forehead, as suggested by Neanthes. Others again 
affirm that he wrestled in the Isthmian Games—this 
is stated by Dicaearchus in his first book On Lives— 


® 427-347 s.c. ^ 436-435 B.c. * 429 B.C, 
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5 Bíov, Kal ypajucfs empednPivar ral moujpara 
ypdibar, mpdrov uv SOupduBous, Exerra Kal péin 
kal tpaywdias. ioxvodwros ve, pasiv, v, ds Kat 
Tysdbeds dqow ó 'A0gvatos év 7H epi füwv. 
Adyerar 8° öre Lwxpdrys dvap elðe kkvov veorróv 
év toils yóvaow éxew, dv kal mapaxpfjua mrepo- 
dujcavra dvarrivar 1800 KAdy€avra: xal peb’ 
juépav TlAdrwva adr avorivat, tov 8é ToÜrov 
eineîy elvan TÓv õpvw. 

"Edüloaóóe 96 Tr d ev *Axadypela, celra 
év rô rem TQ Tapa tov Kodwvdv, ws now 
'AMéfavüpos èv Atadoxais, kað’ 'HpdkAewrov. 
émevra. névrou uc. üycvwetoÜas tpaywdia mpd 
ToU Aovvoiakoð Ücdárpov Xxokpárovs dákojcag 
karédAe£e rà mouara eim: 


"Hare, rpójoA õe: HAdrwov vi ti 0€to yariles. 


6 rodvrcüUev 63) yeyovds, pasiv, elxoaw érn Bujicovae 
Zwokpárous: éxeivov 8' dmeAÜóvros wpooetye Kpa- 
Tp Te TQ 'HpakAevreip kal '"Epuoyéve, TQ và 
Tlappevidov diAocoóoüvri. elra yevópevos. cera 
koi etkoocw ern, xabd now ‘Eppodwpos, eis 
Méyapa mpòs EdkAe(óqv ov rai aAdots Tiot 
Lwxparixots Dmeyapwusev. Eecta eis Kvpivqv 
dníjMBe mpds @eddwpov róv uaUnjoruóv: råreibev 
els '"LIraMav mpós Toe llvÜayopucoós DiAdAaov 
xai Evpurov.  évÜcv Te eis Alyumrov mapa co)s 
“a Compare Apuleius, De Platone, p. 64 Goldb. It has been 
proposed to emend the next sentence by bracketing the words 
êv 'Axadyuela, elra év re rýmě TQ mapa rbv KoAovóv, as a 
note inserted by Diogenes Laertius from a different author. 


> Aelian (V.H. ii. 30) has pd Oy Acovvoluv, “ before the 
festival of Dionysus." * Hom, Jl. xviii. 392, 
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and that he applied himself to painting an 
poems, first dithyrambs, afterwarda lyri UE 
tragedies. He had, they say, a weak voice ; this is 
confirmed by Timotheus the Athenian in his book 
On Lives. It is stated that Socrates in a dream saw 
a cygnet on his knees, which all at once put forth 
plumage, and flew away after uttering a loud sweet 
nate. pad ae next day Plato was introduced as a 
upil, an i in hi 
pu pil, bo he recognized in him the swan 
At first he used to study philosophy i 
Academy, and afterwards in thé Fania ae Colous 
(as Alexander states in his Successions of Philosophers) 
as a follower of Heraclitus. Afterwards, when he 
was about to compete for the prize with a traged 
ne listened T Rocrates in front of the theatre of 
lonysus, and then consign i 
flames, with the words*: E e oen tenths 


Come hither, O fire-god, Plato now has need of thee.¢ 


From that time onward, havin reached his twenti 

year (so it is said), he was f he pupil of oerna 
When Socrates was gone, he attached himself to 
Cratylus the Heraclitean, and to Hermogenes who 
professed the philosophy of Parmenides. Then at 
the age of twenty-eight, according to Hermodorus 
he withdrew to Megara to Euclides, with certain 
other disciples of Socrates. Next he proceeded to 
Cyrene on a visit to Theodorus the mathematician 
thence to Italy to see the Pythagorean philosophers 
Philolaus and Eurytus, and thence to Egypt to see 


4 erecta uévroc Ti acto i 

: DL xarive. It is su 
this sentence also is an insertion by Diogenes, a ee 
rupts the real sequence of the narrative, 
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mpogiras’ od fact Koi Evpimidny abr@ ow- 
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"Exab(juov, ala xai Evdrrohkis ev *Aozparevros 


pow: 
èv edoxtots Spdporow “Exadijpou Oeo. 
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7v ndvrav 8 hyetro tAatioraxos, dN’ dyopnris 
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Sévpw edelopevor õrna Àcipióeocav (daw. 

a mpórepov yàp Sid ToU e ‘Eraðýuea ékaAeiro. 

ó 8 ody diddaogos kai "lookpdre: dios Tv. kai 

aùrâv IIpoa£ijdvgs dvéypape Qurpif]v twa mepi 
moujyrüv yevouerny èv dyp@ mapa llAárow. èm- 
£evoÜévros roô 'Icokpárovs. kal aùróv now 
'ApigróÉevos Tpis éorparedoba, áma pév eis 
Távaypav, 8eórepov Sé eis Képwfov, vpírov ènmi 
Anàiw' 6vÜa kal dpioreĝoar. pigw Te émoujcaro 
wav te 'HpaxAevretew Adywr kai IvPayopiucdiv 
! mávras dvOpwireus codd. 


* Eur. Iph. T. 1193. 
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Magians, but was 

r prevented by th i i 

peeing returned to Athens, he lived = the Actes 

E AR EN D the walls, in a pers 
‘ter a certain hero, Hecad tta 

by Eupolis in his play entitled Shirbers. vm dE 


In the shady walks of the divine Hecademus, 


Moreover there are verses of Timon whi 
E] ch refer to 


Amongst all of them Plato w. 

l as the] 

s aveet roiced speaker, musical in dre PTS e e n 
perched on the trees of Hecademus, pours forth a strain is 


delicate as a lily, 
Thus the original name of 
T the place was He 
spelt with e. Now Plato was a friend of Tomes 


on service three times, fir 

to Corinth, and thirdly at PAPE cd ll 

obtained the prize of valour. He mixed to, ret! F 

eeraa of Heraclitus, the Pythagoreans. M and 

Bu ru od ii. 437. According to Suidas, s 

our el dy ay ad fond title, ‘Avépoytva:, by which 
ih ai ymol. Magnum. 
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P4 
kal Xukpurucóv: Tà pev yàp alaÜnrà. kah’ “Hpd- 
KAewov, rà 88 vonrà xarà Wubaydpar, Tà de 
moÀvrikü. karà LeKparny epuroadget. : 3 
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der Vorsok. 18 B. 1-5). 
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Socrates. In his doctrine of sensible things he 
agrees with Heraclitus, in his doctrine of the intelli- 
gible with Pythagoras, and in political philosophy 
with Socrates. 

Some authorities, amongst them Satyrus, say that 
he wrote to Dion in Sicily instructing him to pur- 
chase three Pythagorean books from Philolaus for 
100 minae. For they say he was well off, having 
received from Dionysius over eighty talents. This 
is stated by Onetor in an essay upon the theme, 
“ Whether a wise man will make money.” Further, 
he derived great assistance from Epicharmus the 
Comic poet, for he transcribed a great deal from 
him, as Alcimus says in the essays dedicated to 
Amyntas, of which there are four. In the first of 
them he writes thus : 

“ It is evident that Plato often employs the words 
of Epicharmus.* Just consider. Å Plato asserts that 
the object of sense is that whith never abides i 
quality or quantity, but is ever in flux and change. 
The assumption is that the things from which you 
take away number are no longer equal nor deter- 
minate, nor have they quantity or quality. These 
are the things to which becoming always, and being 
never, belongs. But the object of thought is some- 
thing constant from which nothing is subtracted, to 
which nothing is added. This is the nature of the 
eternal things, the attribute of which is to be ever 
alike and the same. And indeed Epicharmus has 
expressed himself p ainly about objects of sense and 
objects of thought. 


a. But gods there always weré ; never at any time were 
they, wanting, while things in this world are always alike, 
and are brought about through the same agencies. 
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p. Yet it is said that Chaos was the first-born of the 
gods. 

a. How so? If indeed there was nothing out of which, 
or into which, it could come first. 

s. What! Then did nothing come first after all ? 

a. No, by Zeus, nor second either, at least of the things 
which we are thus talking about now; on the contrary, they 
existed from all eternity. . . . 

a. But suppose some one chooses to add a single pebble 
to à heap containing either an odd or an even number, 
whichever you please, or to take away one of those already 
there; do you think the number of pebbles would remain 
the same ? 

p. Not I. 

a. Nor yet, if one chooses to add to a cubit-measure 
another length," or cut off some of what was there already, 
would the original measure still exist ? 

B. Of course not. 

a. Now consider mankind in this same way. One man 
grows, and another again shrinks; and they are all under- 
going change the whole time. But a thing which naturally 
changes and never remains in the same state must ever be 
different from that which has thus changed. And even so 
you and I were one pair of men yesterday, are another 
to-day, and again will be another to-morrow, and will never 
remain ourselves, by this same argument." 


5 Or, reading ereppór for érepor, ** a substantial length." 
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Again, Alcimus makes this further statement : 
“There are some things, say the wise, which the 
soul perceives through the body, as in seeing and 
hearing ; there are other things which it discerns by 
itself without the aid of the body, Hence it follows 
that of existing things some are objects of sense and 
others objects of thought.\ Hence Plato said that, if 
we wish to take in at dne glance the principles 
underlying the universe, we must first distinguish 
the ideas by themselves, for example, likeness, unity 
and plurality, magnitude, rest and motion ; next we 
must assume the existence of beauty, goodness 
justice and the like, each existing in and for itself ; 
in the third place we must see how many of the 
ideas are relative to other ideas, as are knowledge, 
or magnitude, or ownership, remembering that the 
things within our experience bear the same names 
as those ideas because they partake of them; I 
mean that things which partake of justice are, just, 
things which partake of beauty are beautiful. CEach 
one of the ideas is eternal, it is a notion, and more- 
over is incapable of change. Hence Plato says that 
they stand in nature like archetypes, and that all 
things else bear a resemblance to the ideas because 
they are copies of these archetypes. Now here are 
the words of Epicharmus about the good and about 
the ideas : 


- 


. Is flute-playing a thing ? 

. Most Cetta. E 

. Is man then flute-playing ? 

d By no en 

. Come, let me see, what is a flute-pl: 

you take him to be? Is he not a man a ayen? geese 
B. Most certainly. 
a. Well, don’t you think the same would be the case with 
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kai amdAw: 
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the good? Is not the good in itself a thing? And does not 
he who has learnt that thing and knows it at once become 
ood? For, just as he becomes a flute-player by learning 

ute-playing, or a dancer when he has learnt dancing, or a 

laiter when he has learnt plaiting, in the same way, if he 
Bas learnt anything of the sort, whatever you like, he would 
not be one vith the craft but he would be the craftsman. 
Now Plato in conceiving his theory of Ideas says: 
Since there is such a thing as memory, there must 
be ideas present in things, because memory is of 
something stable and permanent, and nothing is 
permanent except the ideas. ' For how, he says, 

could animals have survived unless they had appre- 
hended the idea and had been endowed by Nature 
with intelligence to that end? As it is, they re- 
member similarities and what their food is like, 
which shows that animals have the innate power of 
discerning what is similar. And hence they per- 
ceive others of their own kind.’ How then does 
Epicharmus put it ? 

Wisdom is not confined, Eumaeus, to one kind alone, but 
all living creatures likewise have understanding. For, if 

ou will study intently the hen among poultry, she does not 
bra: forth the chicks alive, but sits clucking on the eggs 
and wakens life in them. As for this wisdom of hers, the 
true state of the case is known to Nature alone, for the hen 
has learnt it from herself. 

And again : 

It is no wonder then that we talk thus and are pleased 
with ourselves and think we are fine folk. For a dog 
appears the fairest of things to & dog, an ox to an ox, an 
ass to an ass, and verily a pig to a pig." 

a Cf. Phaedo, 963 "(I considered) whether it is blood or 
air or fire with which we think, or none of these things, but 
the brain which furnishes the senses of hearing and sight 
and smell, and from these arise memory and opinion, and 
from memory and opinion, when they have become stable, in 
the same way knowledge arises.” 
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These and the like instances Alcimus notes through 
four books, pointing out the assistance derived by 
Plato from Epicharmus. That Epicharmus himself 
was fully conscious of his wisdom can also be seen 
from the lines in which he foretells that he will have 
an imitator ¢ ; 

And as I think—for when I think anything I know it full 
well—that my words will some day be remembered ; some 
one will take them and free them from the metre in which 
they are now set, nay, will give them instead a purple robe, 
embroidering it with fine phrases; and, being invincible, he 
will make every one else an easy prey. 

Plato, it Seems, was the first to bring to Athens 
the mimes of Sophron which had been neglected, 
and to draw characters in the style of that writer ; 
a copy of the mimes, they say, was actually found 
under his pillow. He made three voyages to Sicily, 
the first time to see the island and the craters of 
Etna: on this occasion Dionysius, the son of Hermo- 
crates, being on the throne, forced him to become 
intimate with him. But when Plato held forth on 
tyranny and maintained that the interest of the 
ruler alone was not the best end, unless he were 
also pre-eminent in virtue, he offended Dionysius, 
who in his anger exclaimed, “ You talk like an old 
dotard.” “ And you like a tyrant,” rejoined Plato. 
At this the tyrant grew furious and at first was bent 
on putting him to death ; then, when he had been 
dissuaded from this by Dion and Aristomenes, he 
did not indeed go so far but handed him over to 
Pollis the Lacedaemonian, who had just then arrived 
on an embassy, with orders to sell him into slavery. 

* This fragment (Fr. 6 D.), which has not the authority 
of Alcimus, is generally condemned as spurious. 

! cob] of col Richards. 
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Hist. animal, xi. 19. 
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And Pollis took him to Aegina and there offered him 
for sale. And then Charmandrus, the son of Char- 
mandrides, indicted him on a capital charge according 
to the law in force among the Aeginetans, to the 
effect that the first Athenian who set foot upon the 
island should be put to death without a trial. This 
law had been passed by the prosecutor himself, 
according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. 
But when some one urged, though in jest, that the 
offender was a philosopher, the court acquitted him, 
There is another version to the effect that he was 
brought before the assembly and, being kept under 
close scrutiny, he maintained an absolute silence and 
awaited the issue with confidence. The assembly 
decided not to put him to death but to sell him just 
as if he were a prisoner of war. 
Anniceris the Cyrenaic happened to be present 
and ransomed him for twenty minae—according to 
others the sum was thirty minae—and dispatched 
him to Athens to his.friends, who immediately re- 
mitted the money. But Anniceris declined it, saying 
that the Athenians were not the only people worthy 
of the privilege of providing for Plato. Others assert 
that Dion sent the money and that Anniceris would 
not take it, but bought for Plato the little garden 
which is in the Academy. Pollis, however, is stated 
to have been defeated by Chabrias and afterwards to 
have been drowned at Helice,* his treatment of the 
philosopher having provoked the wrath of heaven, 
as Favorinus says in the first book of his Memorabilia. 
Dionysius, indeed, could not rest. On learning the 
facts he wrote and enjoined upon Plato not to speak 
evil of him. And Plato replied that he had not the 
leisure to keep Dionysius in his mind. 
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The second time he visited the younger Dionysius, 
requesting of him lands and settlers for the realiza- 
tion of his republic. Dionysius promised them but 
did not keep his word. Some say that Plato was 
also in great danger, being suspected of encouraging 
Dion and Theodotas in a scheme for liberating the 
whole island ; on this occasion Archytas the Pyth- 
agorean wrote to Dionysius, procured his pardon, and 
got him conveyed safe to Athens. The letter runs 
as follows : 

** Archytas to Dionysius, wishing him good health. 

** We, being all of us the friends of Plato, have 
sent to you Lamiscus and Photidas in order to take 
the philosopher away by the terms of the agreement 
made with you. You will do well to remember the 
zeal with which you urged us all to secure Plato's 
coming to Sicily, determined as you were to per- 
suade him and to undertake, amongst other things, 
responsibility for his safety so long as he stayed with 
you and on his return. Remember this too, that 
you set great store by his coming, and from that time 
had more regard for him than for any of those at 
your court. If he has given you offence, it behoves 
you to behave with humanity and restore him to us 
unhurt. By so doing you will satisfy justice and at 
the same time put us under an obligation.” 

The third time he came to reconcile Dion and 
Dionysius, but, failing to do so, returned to his own 
country without achieving anything. And there he 
refrained from meddling with politics, although his 
writings show that he was a statesman. The reason 
was that the people had already been accustomed 
to measures and institutions quite different from 
his own. Pamphila in the twenty-fifth book of her 
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1 mouara codd.: corr. Menagius. 


* Compare Aelian, Var. Hist. ii. 42. 
* The same statement that Plato made over to Leodamas 
the analytical method occurs in Proclus, On Euel. i. p. 211, 
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Memorabilia says that the Arcadians and Thebans, 
when they were founding Megalopolis, invited Plato 
to be their legislator ; but that, when he discovered 
that they were opposed to equality of possessions, 
he refused to go.* There is a story that he pleaded 
for Chabrias the general when he was tried for his 
life, although no one else at Athens would do so, 
and that, on this occasion, as he was going up to the 
Acropolis along with Chabrias, Crobylus the informer 
met him and said, " What, are you come to speak 
for the defence ? Don’t you know that the hemlock 
of Socrates awaits you?" To this Plato replied, 
“ As I faced dangers when serving in the cause of 
my country, so I will face them now in the cause of 
duty for a friend.” 

He was the first to introduce argument by means 
of question and answer, says Favorinus in the eighth 
book of his Miscellaneous History; he was the first 
to explain to Leodamas of Thasos the method of 
solving problems by analysis?; and the first who in 
philosophical discussion employed the terms anti- 
podes, element, dialectic, quality, oblong number, 
and, among boundaries, the plane superficies ; also 
divine providence. 

He was also the first philosopher who controverted 
the speech of Lysias, the son of Cephalus, which he 
has set out word for word in the Phaedrus? and the 
first to study the significance of grammar. And, as 
he was the first to attack the views of almost all his 
predecessors, the question is raised why he makes 
no mention of Democritus. Neanthes of Cyzicus 
says that, on his going to Olympia, the eyes of all 
19-23 ed. Friedlein. See T. L. Heath, Euclid, vol. i. p. 86, 


also p. 134 note 1, and p. 137 ; vol. iii. p. 246. 
* 230 E agg. 
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the Greeks were turned towards him, and there he 
met Dion, who was about to make his expedition 
against Dionysius. In the first book of the Memo- 
rabilia of Favorinus there is a statement that 
Mithradates the Persian set up a statue of Plato in 
the Academy and inscribed upon it these words : 
“ Mithradates the Persian, the son of Orontobates, 
dedicated to the Muses a likeness of Plato made by 
Silanion.” 

Heraclides declares that in his youth he was so 
modest and orderly that he was never seen to laugh 
outright. In spite of this he too was ridiculed by the 
Comic poets. At any rate Theopompus in his 
Hedychares says ; 


There is not anything that is truly one, even the number 
two is scarcely one, according to Plato. 


Moreover, Anaxandrides ! in his Theseus says: 
He was eating olives exactly like Plato. 

Then there is Timon who puns on his name thus :¢ 
As Plato placed strange platitudes. 

Alexis again in the Meropis 4 : 


.You have come in the nick of time. For I am at my 
wits’ end and walking up and down, like Plato, and yet 
have discovered no wise plan but only tired my legs. 


And in the 4ncylion * : 


You don't know what you are talking about: run about 
with Plato, and you'll know all about soap and onions. 


Amphis,‘ too, in the Amphicrates says : 
° Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 796. 


* Comic poet; ib. iii. 170. e Tb. vi 

* Tb. iii. 451, * To. jii. 382. 

? A poet of the Middle Comedy ; Meineke, loc. cit. iii. 302, 
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4. And as for the good, whatever that be, that you are 
likely to get on her account, I know no more about it, 
master, than I do of the good of Plato. 

B. Just attend. 


And in the Dezidemides ^ : 


O Plato, all you know is how to frown with b 
lifted high like any snail. paid 


Cratinus, too, in The False Changeling : 


a. Clearly you are a man and have a soul. 
p. In Plato's words, I am not sure but suspect that I have. 


And Alexis in the Olympiodorus® : 


a. My mortal body withered up, my immortal part sped 
into the air. 
B. Is not this a lecture of Plato's ? 


And in the Parasite 4: 
Or, with Plato, to converse alone, 


Anaxilas,’ again, in the Botrylion, and in Circe and 
Rich Women, has a gibe at him. 

Aristippus in his fourth book On the Luxury of the 
Ancients says that he was attached to a youth named 
Aster, who joined him in the study of astronomy, as 
also to Dion who has been mentioned above, and, as 
some aver, to Phaedrus too. His passionate affection 
is revealed in the following epigrams which he is 
said to have written upon them 7; 


Star-gazing Aster, would I were the skies, 
To gaze upon thee with a thousand eyes. 


a Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 305. 

> Se. Cratinus Junior, of the Middle Comedy; Meineke, 
C.G.F. iii. 878. 

* Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 455. 3 Ib. iii. 468. 

* Of the Middle Comedy; Meineke, iii, 349-359. 

7 Anth. Pal, vii. 669, 670. 
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And another: 


Among the living once the Morning Star, 
Thou shin’st, now dead, like Hesper from afar. 


And he wrote thus upon Dion¢: 


Tears from their birth the lot had been 
Of Ilium's daughters and their queen. 
By thee, O Dion, great deeds done 

New hopes and larger promise won. 
Now here thou liest gloriously, 

How deeply loved, how mourned by me. 


This, they say, was actually inscribed upon his tomb 
at Syracuse. 

Again, it is said that being enamoured of Alexis 
and Phaedrus, as before mentioned, he composed 
the following lines? : 


Now, when Alexis is of no account, I håve said no more 
than this. He is fair to see, and everywhere all eyes are 
turned upon him. "Why, my heart, do you show the dogs 
a bone? And then will you smart for this hereafter? Was 
it not thus that we lost Phaedrus ? 


He is also credited with a mistress, Archeanassa, upon 
whom he wrote as follows + : 


I have a mistress, fair Archeanassa of Colophon, on whose 
very wrinkles sits hot love. O hapless ye who met such 
beauty on its first voyage, what a flame must have been 
kindled in you ! 


There is another upon Agathon 4: 


While kissing Agathon, my soul leapt to my lips, as if 
fain, alas ! to pass over to him. 


a Anth. Pal. vii. 99. 
o Anth, Pal. viii 917. 


> Anth. Pal. vii. 100, 
4 Anth. Pal. v. T8. 
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a Anth. Pal. v. 79. > Anth. Pal. v. 80. 
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And another? : 


I throw an apple to you and, if indeed you are willing to 
love me, then receive it and let me taste your virgin charms. 
But if you are otherwise minded, which heaven forbid, take 
this very apple and see how short-lived all beauty is. 


And another è: 

An apple am I, thrown by one who loves you. Nay, 
Xanthippe, give consent, for you and I are both born to 
decay. 

It is also said that the epigram on the Eretrians, 
who were swept out of the country, was written by 
him’: 

We are Eretrians by race, from Euboea, and lie near 
Susa. How far, alas, from our native land ! 

And again 4; 
Thus Venus to the Muses spoke : 
Damsels, submit to Venus' yoke, 
Or dread my Cupid's arms. 
Those threats, the virgins nine replied, 
May weigh with Mars, but we deride 
Love's wrongs, or darts, or charms. 
And again *: 
A certain person found some gold, 
Carried it off and, in its stead, 
Left a strong halter, neatly rolled. 
The owner found his treasure fled, 
And, daunted by his fortune's wreck, 
Fitted the halter to his neck. 

Further, Molon, being his enemy, said, “ It is not 
wonderful that Dionysius should be in Corinth, but 
rather that Plato should be in Sicily." And it seems 
that Xenophon was not on good terms with him. 
At any rate, they have written similar narratives as 
if out of rivalry with each other, a Symposium, a 


* Anth. Pal. vii. 959. @ Anth. Pal. ix. 30. 
* Anth. Pal. ix. 44. 
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e Diogenes is probably compare, with the Memorabilia 
the shorter dialogues of Plato, the .Laches, Charmides, 
Crito, etc. d 694c. * Cf. ii. 65 with note. 
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Defence of Socrates, and their moral treatises or 
Memorabilia2 Next, the one wrote a Republic, the 
other a Cyropaedia. And in the Laws* Plato de- 
clares the story of the education of Cyrus to be a 
fiction, for that Cyrus did not answer to the descrip- 
tion of him. And although both make mention of 
Socrates, neither of them refers to the other, except 
that Xenophon mentions Plato in the third book of 
his Memorabilia. It is said also that Antisthenes, 
being about to read publicly something that he had 
composed, invited Plato to be present. And on his 
inquiring what he was about to read, Antisthenes 
replied that it was something about the impossibility 
of contradiction. ‘‘ How then," said Plato, "can 
you write on this subject ? " thus showing him that 
the argument refutes itself. Thereupon he wrote a 
dialogue against Plato and entitled it Sathon. After 
this they continued to be estranged from one another. 
They say that, on hearing Plato read the Lysis, 
Socrates exclaimed, “ By Heracles, what a number 
of lies this young man is telling about me!” For 
he has included in the dialogue much that Socrates 
never said. : 

Plato was also on bad terms with Aristippus. At 
least in the dialogue Of the Soul ^ he disparages him 
by saying that he was not present at the death of 
Socrates, though he was no farther off than Aegina. 
Again, they say that he showed a certain jealousy of 
Aeschines, because of his reputation with Dionysius, 
and that, when he arrived at the court, he was 
despised by Plato because of his poverty, but sup- 
ported by Aristippus. And Idomeneus asserts that 
the arguments used by Crito, when in the prison he 
urges Socrates to escape, are really due to Aeschines, 
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and that Plato transferred them to Cri 
his enmity to Aeschines. reat i 

Nowhere in his writings does Plato mention himself 
by name, except in the dialogue On the Soul’ and 
the Apology.” Aristotle remarks that the style of 
the dialogues is half-way between poetry and prose. 
And according to Favorinus, when Plato read the 
dialogue On the Soul, Aristotle alone stayed to the 
end; the rest of the audience got up and went 
away. Some say that Philippus of Opus copied out 
the Laws, which were left upon waxen tablets, and 
it is said that he was the author of the Epinomis. 
Euphorion and Panaetius relate that the beginning of 
the Republic was found several times revised and 
rewritten, and the Republic itself Aristoxenus declares 
to have been nearly all of it included in the Con- 
troversies of Protagoras. There is a story that the 
Phaedrus was his first dialogue. For the subject 
has about it something of the freshness of youth. 
Dicaearchus, however, censures its whole style as 
vulgar. 

A story is told that Plato once saw some one playi 
at dice and rebuked him. And, upon his veie are 
that he played for a trifle only, “ But the habit,” 
rejoined Plato, “is not a trifle.” Being asked 
whether there would be any memoirs of him as of 
his predecessors, he replied, “A man must first 
make a name, and he will have no lack of memoirs.” 
One day, when Xenocrates had come in, Plato asked 
him to chastise his slave, since he was unable to do 
it himself because he was in a passion. Further, it 
is alleged that he said to one of his slaves, “ I would 
have given you a flogging, had I not been in a 
passion.” Being mounted on horseback, he quickly 
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2-808 B. * 663 x. 

e The awkwardness of this last clause can be explained, 
but not excused, if we suppose that Diogenes Laertius goi 
his citation of Theopompus from Favorinus. 

4 Qf, Hdt. vi. 39 rèv deped» Syrady éreripéov, 
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got down again, declaring that he was afraid he 
would be infected with horse-pride. He advised 
those who got drunk to view themselves in a mirror ; 
for they would then abandon the habit which so 
disfigured them. To drink to excess was nowhere 
becoming, he used to say, save at the feasts of the 
god who was the giver of wine. He also disapproved 
of over-sleeping. At any rate in the Laws* he 
declares that “no one when asleep is good for any- 
thing." He also said that the truth is the pleasantest 
of sounds. Another version of this saying is that the 
pleasantest of all things is to speak the truth. Again, 
of truth he speaks thus in the Laws®: ‘‘ Truth, O 
stranger, is a fair and durable thing. But it is a 
thing of which it is hard to persuade men." His wish 
always was to leave a memorial of himself behind, 
either in the hearts of his friends or in his books. 
He was himself fond of seclusion according to some 
authorities. 

His death, the circumstances of which have already 
been related, took place in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of King Philip, as stated by Favorinus in 
the third book of his Memorabilia, and according to 
Theopompus ° honours were paid to him at his death 
by Philip But Myronianus in his Parallels says 
that Philo mentions some proverbs that were in 
circulation about Plato's lice, implying that this was 
the mode of his death. He was buried in the 
Academy, where he spent the greatest part of his 
life in philosophical study. And hence the school 
which he founded was called the Academic school. 
And all the students there joined in the funeral 
procession. The terms of his will were as follows : 

“These things have been left and devised by 
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Plato: the estate in Iphistiadae, bounded on the 
north by the road from the temple at Cephisia, on 
the south by the temple of Heracles in Iphistiadae, 
on the east by the property of Archestratus of 
Phrearrhi, on the west by that of Philippus of 
Chollidae : this it shall be unlawful for anyone to 
sell or alienate, but it shall be the property of the 
boy Adeimantus to all intents and purposes: the 
estate in Eiresidae which I bought of Callimachus, 
bounded on the north by the property of Eurymedon 
of Myrrhinus, on the south by the property of 
Demostratus of Xypete, on the east by that of 
Eurymedon of Myrrhinus, and on the west by the 
Cephisus; three minae of silver; a silver vessel 
weighing 165 drachmas; a cup weighing 45 
drachmas; a gold signet-ring and earring together 
weighing four drachmas and three obols. Euclides 
the lapidary owes me three minae. I enfranchise 
Artemis. I leave four household servants, Tychon, 
Bictas, Apollonides and Dionysius. Household 
furniture, as set down in the inventory of which 
Demetrius has the duplicate. I owe no one anything. 
My executors are Leosthenes, Speusippus, Demetrius, 
Hegias, Eurymedon, Callimachus and Thrasippus." 

Such were the terms of his will. The following 
epitaphs were inscribed upon his tomb * : 

Here lies the god-like man Aristocles, eminent among men 
for temperance and the justice of his character. And he, if 


ever anyone, had the fullest meed of praise for wisdom, and 
was too great for envy. 


Next ®: 

Earth in her bosom here hides Plato’s body, but his soul 
hath its immortal station with the blest, Ariston’s son, 
a Anth, Pal. vii. 60. è Anth. Pal. vii. 61. 
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whom every good man, even if he dwell afar off, honours 
because he discerned the divine life. 


And a third of later date 3 : 


A. Eagle, why fly you o'er this tomb? Say, is your 
gaze fixed upon the starry house of one of the immortals? 

B. I am the image of the soul of Plato, which has soared 
to Olympus, while his earth-born body rests in Attic soil. 


There is also an epitaph of my own which runs 
thus *: 

If Phoebus did not cause Plato to be born in Greece, 
how came it that he healed the minds of men by letters? 


As the god's son Asclepius is a healer of the body, so is 
Plato of the immortal soul. 


And another on the manner of his death ^: 


Phoebus gave to mortals Asclepius and Plato, the one to 
save their souls, the other to save their bodies. From a 
wedding banquet he has passed to that city which he had 
founded for himself and planted in the sky. 


Such then.are his epitaphs. 

His disciples were Speusippus of Athens, Xeno- 
cratés o alcedon, Aristotle of Stagira, Philippus 
of Opus, Hestiaeus of Perinthus, Dion of Syracuse, 
Amyclus of Heraclea, Erastus an  Coriseus of 
Scepsus, Timolaus of Cyzicus, Euaeon of Lampsacus, 
Python and Heraclides of Aenus, Hippothales and 
Calippus of Athens, Demetrius of Amphipolis, 
Heraclides of Pontus, and many others, among them 
two women, Lastheneia of Mantinea and Axiothea 
of Phlius, who is reported by Dicaearchus to have 
worn men's clothes. Some say that Theophrastus 
too attended his lectures. Chamaeleon adds Hyper- 


e Anth. Pal. vii. 62. > Anih., Pal. vii. 108. 
© Anth. Pal. vii. 109. 
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. * Here begins the first of three appendices, being an 
introduction to the study of the Platonic writings (47-66). 
Freudenthal, in Hell. Stud. iii., has shown that the extant 
fragment of the ITpéAcyos of Albinus is similar and probably 
derived from the same source. Albinus lived in the second 
century A.D. for in 151-2 Galen was his pupil in Smyrna. 
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ides the orator and Lycurgus, and in this Polemo 
agrees. Sabinus makes Demosthenes his pupil, 
quoting, in the fourth book of his Materials for 
Criticism, Mnesistratus of Thasos as his authority. 
And it is not improbable." 

Now, as you are an enthusiastic Platonist, and 
rightly so, and as you eagerly seek out that philo- 
sopher's doctrines in preference to all others, I have 
thought it necessary to give some account of the 
true nature of his discourses, the arrangement of the 
dialogues, and the method of his inductive pro- 
cedure, as far as possible in an elementary manner 
and in main outline, in order that the facts I have 
collected respecting his life may not suffer by the 
omission of his doctrines. For, in the words of the 
proverb, it would be taking owls to Athens, were 
I to give you of all people the full particulars. 

They say that Zeno the Eleatic was the first to 
write dialogues. But, according to Favorinus in his 
Memorabilia, Axistotle in the first book of his dialogue 
On Poets asserts that it was Alexamenus of Styra or 
Teos. In my opinion Plato, who brought this form 
of writing to perfection, ought to be adjudged the 
prize for its invention as well as for its embellishment. 
A dialogue is a discourse consisting of question and 
answer on some philosophical or political subject, 
with due regard to the characters of the persons 
introduced and the choice of diction. Dialectic is 
the art of discourse by which we either refute or 
establish some proposition by means of question and 
answer on the part of the interlocutors. 


The reader will note the careful style of the preface with its 
avoidance of hiatus. In x. 29 is a similar personal appeal 
to the reader. (See Introd. p. xx.) 
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Of the Platonic dialogues there are two most 
general types, the one adapted for instruction and 
the other for inquiry. And the former is further 
divided into two types, the theoretical and the 
practical. And of these the theoretical is divided 
into the physical and logical, and the practical into 
the ethical and political. The dialogue of inquiry 
also has two main divisions, the one of which aims at 
training the mind and the other at victory in con- 
troversy. Again, the part which aims at training 
the mind has two subdivisions, the one akin to the 
midwife’s art, the other merely tentative. And that 
suited to controversy is also subdivided into one part 
which raises. critical objections, and another which 
is subversive of the main position. 

I am not unaware that there are other ways in 
which certain writers classify the dialogues. For 
some dialogues they call dramatic, others narrative, 
and others again a mixture of the two. But the 
terms they employ in their classification of the 
dialogues are better suited to the stage than to 
philosophy. Physics is represented by the Timaeus, 
logic by the Statesman, Cratylus, Parmenides and 
Sophist, ethies by the Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus 
and Symposium, as well as by the Menexenus, Clitophon, 
the Epistles, Philebus, Hipparchus and the Rivals, and 
lastly politics. by the Tonublic, the Lams, Minos, 
Epinomis, and the dialogue concerning Atlantis.¢ 
To the class of mental obstetrics belong the two 
Alcibiades, Theages, Lysis. and Laches, while the 
Euthyphro, Meno, Io, Charmides and Theaetetus illus- 
trate the tentative method. In the Protagoras is 
seen the method of critical objections; in the 
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Euthydemus, Gorgias, and the two dialogues entitled 
Hippias that of subversive argument. So much then 
for dialogue, its definition and varieties. 

Again, as there is great division of opinion between 
those who affirm and those who deny that Plato was 
a dogmatist, let me proceed to deal with this further 
question. To be a dogmatist in philosophy is to lay 
down positive dogmas, just as to be a legislator is 
to lay down laws. Further, under dogma two things 
are included, the thing opined and the opinion itself. 

Of these the former is a proposition, the latter a 
conception. Now where he has a firm grasp Plato 
expounds his own view and refutes the false one, 
but, if the subject is obscure, he suspends judgement. 
His own views are expounded by four persons, 
Socrates, Timaeus, the Athenian Stranger? the 
Eleatic Stranger. These strangers are not, as some 
hold, Plato and Parmenides, but imaginary characters 
without names,’ for, even when Socrates and Timaeus 
are the speakers, it is Plato's doctrines that are laid 
down. To illustrate the refutation of false opinions, 
he introduces Thrasymachus, Callicles, Polus, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, or again Hippias, Euthydemus and the 
like. 

In constructing his proofs he makes most use of 
induction, not always in the same way, but under 
two forms. For induction is an argument which by 
means of certain true premisses properly infers a 
truth resembling them. And there are two kinds of 
induction, the one proceeding by way of contradic- 
tion, the other from agreement. In the kind which 
proceeds by contradiction the answer given to every 
question will necessarily be the contrary of the 

* Thatthe Eleatic Stranger is not Parmenides is decisively 
proved by Soph. 241 £. à 
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respondent's position, e.g. ‘‘ My father is either other 
than or the same as your father. If then your 
father is other than my father, by being other than 
a father he will not be a father. But if he is the 
same as my father, then by being the same as my 
father he will be my father." And again: “If 
man is not an animal, he will be either a stick or a 
stone. But he is not a stick or a stone; for he is 
animate and self-moved. Therefore he is an animal. 
But if he is an animal, and if a dog or an ox is also 
an animal, then man by being an animal will be a 
dog and an ox as well." This is the kind of induction 
which proceeds by contradiction and dispute, and 
Plato used it, not for laying down positive doctrines 
but for refutation. The other kind of induction by 
agreement appears in two forms, the one proving 
the particular conclusion under discussion from a 
particular, the other proceeding by way of the uni- 
versal [by means of particular facts]. The former is 
suited to rhetoric, the latter to dialectic. For in- 
stance, under the first form the question is raised, 
“ Did so-and-so commit a murder?” The proof is 
that he was found at the time with stains of blood 
on him. This is the rhetorical form of induction, 
since rhetoric also is concerned with particular facts 
and not with universals. It does not inquire about 
justice in the abstract, but about particular cases of 
justice. The other kind, where the general pro- 
position is first established by means of particular 
facts, is the induction of dialectic. For instance, the 
question put is whether the soul is immortal, and 
whether the living come back from the dead. And 
this is proved in the dialogue Oz the Soul by means 
of a éertain general proposition, that opposites pro- 
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ceed from opposites. And the general proposition 
itself is established by means of certain propositions 
which are particular, as that sleep comes from 
waking and vice versa, the greater from the less and 
vice versa. This is the form which he used to establish 
his own views. 

But, just as long ago in tragedy the chorus was 
the only actor, and afterwards, in order to give the 
chorus breathing space, Thespis devised a single 
actor, Aeschylus a second, Sophocles a third, and 
thus tragedy was completed, so too with philo- 
sophy: in early times it discoursed on one subject 
only, namely physics, then Socrates added the second 
subject, ethics, and Plato the third, dialecties, and 
so brought philosophy to perfection. Thrasylus says 
that he published his dialogues in tetralogies, like 
those of the tragic poets. Thus they contended with 
four plays at the Dionysia, the Lenaea, the Pan- 
athenaea and the festival of Chytri^ Of the four 
plays the last was a satiric drama; and the four 
together were called a tetralogy. 

Now, says Thrasylus, the genuine dialogues are 
fifty-six in all, if the Republic be divided into ten and 
the Laws into twelve. Favorinus, however, in the 
second book of his Miscellaneous History declares that 
nearly the whole of the Republic is to be found in 
a work of Protagoras entitled Controversies.» This 
gives nine tetralogies, if the Republic takes the place 
of one single work and the Laws of another. His 
first tetralogy has a common plan underlying it, for 
he wishes to describe what the life of the philosopher 


9 Pots. 
è From iii. 37 we infer that Favorinus drew upon Aristo- 
xenus for this wildly improbable assertion. 
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will be. To each of the works Thrasylus affixes a 
double title, the one taken from the name of the 
interlocutor, the other from the subject. This 
tetralogy, then, which is the first, begins with the 
Euthyphro or On Holiness, a tentative dialogue; the 
Apology of Socrates, an ethical dialogue, comes 
second; the third is Crito or On what is to be done, 
ethical; the fourth Phaedo or On the Soul, also ethical. 
The second tetralogy begins with Cratylus or On 
Correctness of Names, a logical dialogue, which is 
followed by Theaetetus or On Knonledge, tentative, 
the Sophist or On Being, a logical dialogue, the 
Statesman or On Monarchy, also logical. The third 
tetralogy includes, first, Parmenides or On Ideas, which 
is logieal, next Philebus or On Pleasure, an ethical 
dialogue, the Banquet or On the Good, ethical, 
Phaedrus or On Love, also ethical. 

The fourth tetralogy starts with Alcibiades or On 
the Nature of Man, an obstetric dialogue ; this is 
followed by the second Alcibiades or On Prayer, also 
obstetric; then comes Hipparchus or The Lover of 
Gain, which is ethical, and The Rivals or On Philo- 
sophy, also ethical. The fifth tetralogy includes, first, 
Theages or On Philosophy, an obstetric dialogue, then 
Charmides or On Temperance, which is tentative, 
Laches or On Courage, obstetric, and Lysis or On 
Friendship, also obstetric. The sixth tetralogy starts 
with Euthydemus or The Eristic, a refutative dialogue, 
which is followed by Protagoras or Sophists, critical, 
Gorgias or On Rhetoric, refutative, and Meno or On 
Virtue, which is tentative. The seventh tetralogy 
contains, first, two dialogues entitled Hippias, the 
former On Beauty, the latter On Falsehood, both re- 
futative ; next Jon or On the Iliad, which is tentative, 
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and Menexenus or The Funeral Oration, which is 
ethical. The eighth tetralogy starts with Clitophon 
or Introduction, which is ethical, and is followed by 
the Republic or On Justice, political, Timaeus or On 
Nature, a physical treatise, and Critias or Story of 
Atlantis, which is ethical. The ninth tetralogy starts 
with Minos or On Lan, a political dialogue, which is 
followed by the Laws or On Legislation, also political, 
Epinomis or Nocturnal Council, or Philosopher, political, 
and lastly the Epistles, thirteen in number, which are 
ethical. In these epistles his heading was ‘‘ Wel- 
fare," as that of Epicurus was “ A Good Life,” and 
that of Cleon ‘ All Joy." They comprise: one to 
Aristodemus, two to Archytas, four to Dionysius, 
one to Hermias, Erastus and Coriscus, one each to 
Leodamas, Dion and Perdiccas, and two to Dion’s 
friends. This is the division adopted by Thrasylus 
and some others. 

Some, including Aristophanes the grammarian, 
arrange the dialogues arbitrarily in trilogies. In the 
first trilogy they place the Republic, Timaeus and 
Critias ; in the second the Sophist, the Statesman and 
Cratylus; in the third the Laws, Minos and Epinomis ; 
in the fourth Theaetetus, Euthyphro and the Apology ; 
in the fifth Crito, Phaedo and the Epistles. The rest 
follow as separate compositions in no regular order. 
Some critics, as has already been stated, put the 
Republic first, while others start with the greater 
Alcibiades, and others again with the Theages ; some 
begin with the Euthyphro, others with the Clitophon ; 
some with the Timaeus, others with the Phaedrus; 
others again with the Theaetetus, while many begin 
with the Apology. The following dialogues are 
acknowledged to be spurious: the Midon or Horse- 
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breeder, the Eryxias or Erasisiratus, the Alcyon, the 
Acephali or Sisyphus, the Axtochus, the Phaeacians, 
the Demodocus, the Chelidon, the Seventh Day, the 
Epimenides. Of these the Alcyon % is thought to be 
the work of a certain Leon, according to Favorinus 
in the fifth book of his Memorabilia. 

Plato has employed a variety of terms in order 
to make his system less intelligible to the ignorant. 
But in a special sense he considers wisdom to be the 
science of those things which are objects of thought 
and really existent, the science which, he says, is 
concerned with God and the soul as separate from 
the body. And especially by wisdom he means 
philosophy, which is a yearning for divine wisdom. 
And in a general sense all experience is also termed 
by him wisdom, e.g. when he calls a craftsman wise. 
And he applies the same terms with very different 
meanings. For instance, the word ¢avAos (slight, 
plain) is employed by him ? in the sense of dAots 
(simple, honest), just as it is applied to Heracles in 
the Licymnius of Euripides in the following passage? : 

Plain (paos), unaccomplished, staunch to do great deeds, 


unversed in talk, with all his store of wisdom curtailed to 
action. 


But sometimes Plato uses this same word ($«)Aos) 
to mean what is bad, and at other times for what is 
small or petty, Again, he often uses different terms 
to express the same thing. For instance, he calls the 
Idea form (eéSos), genus (yévos), archetype (mapá- 
Serypa), principle (¢px4) and cause (aitiov). He also 
uses contrary expressions for the same thing. Thus 
he calls the sensible thing both existent and non- 
elg, Tò 8’ rov dav xalpew. Cf. Rep. 597 D ob wdvu patdov 
dà yaderdy mireta. * Nauck, 7.¢.F.%, Eur. 473. 
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g Here Deis the ‘second appendix megl vOv IIMire» 
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existent, existent inasmuch as it comes into being, 
non-existent because it is continually changing. And 
he says the Idea is neither in motion nor at rest ; 
that it is uniformly the same and yet both one and 
many. And it is his habit to do this in many more 
instances. 

The right interpretation of his dialogues includes 
three things : first, the meaning of every statement 
must be explained ; next, its purpose, whether it is 
made for a primary reason or by way of illustration, 
and whether to establish his own doctrines or to 
refute his interlocutor; in the third place it remains 
to examine its truth. 

And since certain critical marks are affixed to his 
works let us now say a word about these. The cross 
X is taken to indicate peculiar expressions and 
figures of speech, and generally any idiom of Platonic 
usage; the diple* (>) calls attention to doctrines 
and opinions characteristic of Plato; the dotted cross 
(X?) denotes select passages and beauties of style; 
the dotted diple (+) editors’ corrections of the text ; 
the dotted obelus (+) passages suspected without 
reason; the dotted antisigma (œ) repetitions and 
proposals for transpositions; the ceraunium the 
philosophical school; the asterisk (3€) an agreement 
of doctrine ; the obelus (=) a spurious passage. So 
much for the critical marks and his writings in 
general. As Antigonus of Carystus says in his Life 
of Zeno, when the writings were first edited with 
critical marks, their possessors charged a certain fee 
to anyone who wished to consult them. 

> The doctrines he approved are these. He held 


absolutely no trace of Neo-Platonist tendencies. Of. Plato, 
Tim. 42 E-43 a, 69 4. 
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nowîv ovvyupévovs, dv Toy evTos ikv. ebaxi 

TuxÜévro. Tos &ravras émTà rúórňovs mou. Kat 
Tobrov pev Kad, Sudpetpov K<w detoBax èr ne 
gowlev, tov 86 xarà mÀeupày ènt rà Befid.. ie 
kal kparetv aùròv éva övra' Tov yàp Érepov &aw i 
SwmpíjaÜn.. Kat rdv pev eiva ravrob, Hen e 
Üarépov, Aéyaw Tiv This Juxis xiynow etat 1) 
[Se] rod OAov kai ras Tw mavwpevev Qopás. i 

€ Otrw 9 exotans Tis èk péoov topis ari 
mpooappolouerns mpos Ta écxoro, ywwoKEW TE TÀ 
övra Kai évappóbew Sia TÒ Exew àv adi Tà 
oroueia katà dppovíav. Kat yivecBa Dófav uev 
kara tov Üarépov kókAov ópÜoUp.evov, emori 
8e xara Tov ra)rob. duo ôe Tay mávraw dmrédrqvev 
dpyás, Üeóv Kai Ünv, dv Kal vov mpooayopever 
xai atriov. elvat 8é rv Uv doygnárurrov Kai 
dmepov, é£ Fs yivecBar Ta ovykpipara. araKrws 

a Of. Plato, Tim. 42 n sqq., 90 E. 

> Cf. Plato, Tim. 54 4 sqq. 
* Of. Dian. Tim. 69 c sqq., 80 x. 


4 Cf. Plato, Tim. 36 n-3T c. 
* Cf. Plato, Tim. 50 D, E: 51 A. 
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that the soul is immortal, that by transmigration it 
puts on many bodies, and that it has a numerical 
first principle, whereas the first principle of the body 
is geometrical ^; and he defined soul as the idea of 
vital breath diffused in all directions. He held that 
it is self-moved and tripartite, the rational part of it 
having its seat in the head, the passionate part about 
the heart, while the appetitive is placed in the region 
of the navel and the liver. 

And from the centre outwards it encloses the body 
on all sides in a circle, and is compounded of elements, 
and, being divided at harmonic intervals, it forms 
two circles which touch one another twice ; and the 
Interior circle, being slit six times over, makes seven 
circles in all. And this interior circle moves by way 
of the diagonal to the left, and the other by way of 
thesidetotheright. Hence also the one is supreme, 
being a single circle, for the other interior circle was 
divided; the former is the circle of the Same, the 
latter that of the Other, whereby he means that the 
motion of the soul is the motion of the universe 
together with the revolutions of the planets. 

And the division from the centre to the circum- 
ference which is adjusted in harmony with the soul 
being thus determined, the soul knows that which 
is, and adjusts it proportionately because she has the 
elements proportionately disposed in herself. And 
when the circle of the Other revolves aright, the 
result is opinion ; but from the regular motion of 
the circle of the Same comes knowledge. He set 
forth two universal principles, God and matter, and 
he calls God mind and cause ; he held that matter 
is devoid of form and unlimited, and that composite 
things arise out of it*; and that it was once in 
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Siaxpiver, TÀ peyda. Sidmep rà ei peraBddAovra 
kal robs Témous gerapdAMew. — — 

Kóopov te elvar eva yevvytov, ene Kal alob- 
és égrw Und ÜeoU kareorevaopévos: Euipuxdv Te 
elya, 8ià rò rpeîrrov elvat toi aydxou TÒ émpuxov, 
ToUro 8é npioúpynpa únoretobar ToU BeAriorou 
airíov. éva re avrov Kal oùk drepov kareakeva- 
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a Cf. Plato, Tim. 30 4, 69 B. 
* Of. Plato, Tim. 58 a-c. 
a Of. Plato, Tim. 31 4,21 334 5 55c,n3 92 o. 
4 Cf. Plato, Tim. 30 B. 
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disorderly motion but, inasmuch as God preferred 
order to disorder, was by him brought together in one 
place. This substance, he says, is converted into 
the four elements, fire, water, air, earth, of which 
the world itself and all that therein is are formed. 
Earth alone of these elements is not subject to 
change, the assumed cause being the peculiarity of 
its constituent triangles. For he thinks that in all 
the other elements the figures employed are homo- 
geneous, the scalene triangle out of which they are 
all put together being one and the same, whereas 
for earth a triangle of peculiar shape is employed ; 
the element of fire is a pyramid, of air an octahedron, 
of water an icosahedron, of earth a cube. Hence 
earth is not transmuted into the other three elements, 
nor these three into earth. 

But the elements are not separated each into its 
own region of the universe, because the revolution 
unites their minute particles, compressing and forcing 
them together into the centre, at the same time as 
it separates the larger masses. Hence as they change 
their shapes, so also do they change the regions which 
they occupy.* 

And there is one created universe, seeing that it 
is perceptible to sense, which has been made by God. 
And it is animate because that which is animate is 
better than that which is inanimate? And this 
piece of workmanship is assumed to come from a 
cause supremely good. It was made one and not 
unlimited because the pattern from which he made 
it was one. And it is spherical because such is the 
shape of its maker. For that maker contains the 
other living things, and this universe the shapes of 


* Of. Plato, Tim. 30 4,51 55 c, D. 
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74 ed ifs Sè xpóvov via Tov kal aeXijvqv Kal Tà 


1 els] ós Reiske: fort. é&v Basilienses. 


a rsion of Tim. 838. To that which is to com- 
zin "AU animals in itself that shape seems proper which 
comprehends in itself all shapes. Diogenes Laertius opposes, 
not universe and its shape, but maker and universe. 

è Qf. Plato, Tim. 33 4-0; 34 B; 320; 634. 
© Of. Plato, Tim. 32 c, 33 a; 38 B; 41 4, 43 D. 
4 Of Plato, Tim. 29 x-30 a; 42 x. 
40 
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them all4 It is smooth and has no organ all round 
because it has no need of organs. Moreover, the 
universe remains imperishable because it is not dis- 
solved into the Deity.^ And the creation as a whole 
is caused by God, because it is the nature of the good 
to be beneficent, and the creation of the universe 
has the highest good for its cause. For the most 
beautiful of created things is due to the best of 
intelligible causes?; so that, as God is of this nature, 
and the universe resembles the best in its perfect 
beauty, it will not be in the likeness of anything 
ereated, but only of God. 

The universe is composed of fire, water, air and 
earth; of fire in order to be visible; of earth in 
order to be solid; of water and air in order to be 
proportional* For the powers represented by solids 
are connected by two mean proportionals in a way 
to secure the complete unity of the whole. And the 
universe was made of all the elements in order to be 
complete and indestructible. 

Time was created as an image of eternity. And 
while the latter remains for ever at rest, time con- 
sists in the motion of the universe. For night and 
day and month and the like are all parts of time ; 
for which reason, apart from the nature of the 
universe, time has no existence. But so soon as the 
universe is fashioned time exists.’ 

And the sun and moon and planets were created 


* Cf. Tim. 31 8-334. It would be more correct to say 
“ in order that the bonds, the inserted terms (air and water), 
which unite fire to earth, may be proportional" ‘ For the 
best of bonds is that which makes itself and the things which 
it binds as complete a unity as possible; and the nature of 
proportion is to accomplish this most perfectly ” (Tim. 31 c). 
1 Cf. Plato, Tim. 31 p-38 s. 
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a Of. Plato, Tim. 38 c-39 D. 
» Cf. Plato, Tim. 30 c-31 B; 89 0-40 4 ; 418,c. 
Of. Plato, Tim. 40 8, c. 
a Qf. Plato, Tim. 46 D,E; STE; 4841 68E; 60 4. 
* Of. Plato, Tim. 49 4 sqq. ; 50 2-51 B; 52 A, D. 
1 Cf. Plato, Tim. 53 c-55 c. 
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as means to the creation of time. And God kindled 
the light of the sun in order that the number of the 
seasons might be definite and in order that animals 
might possess number. The moon is in the circle 
immediately above the earth, and the sun in that 
which is next beyond that, and in the circles above 
come the planets. Further, the universe is an 
animate being, for it is bound fast in animate move- 
ment. And in order that the universe which had 
been created in the likeness of the intelligible living 
creature might be rendered complete, the nature 
of all other animals was created. Since then its 
pattern possesses them, the universe also ought to 
have them. And thus it contains gods for the most 
part of a fiery nature ; of the rest there are three 
kinds, winged, aquatic and terrestrial? And of all 
the gods in heaven the earth is the oldest. And it 
was fashioned to make night and day. And being 
at the centre it moves round the centre? And since 
there are two causes, it must be affirmed, he says, 
that some things are due to reason and others have 
a necessary cause,? the latter being air, fire, earth 
and water, which are not exactly elements but rather 
recipients of form.* They are composed of triangles, 
and are resolved into triangles. The scalene tri- 
angle and the isosceles triangle are their constituent 
elements 
The principles, then, and causes assumed are the 
two above mentioned, of which God and matter are 
the exemplar. Matter is of necessity formless like 
the other recipients of form. Of all these there is 
a necessary cause. For it somehow or other receives 
the ideas and so generates substances, and it moves 
because its power is not uniform, and, being in 
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T 


ry 


1 gawapairyra Casaubon. 


o Of. Plato, Tim. 52 D; 535; 5165 69 B, © 
> Cf. Plato, Tim. 30 81 44c, 
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motion, it in turn sets in motion those things which 
are generated from it. And these were at first in 
jrrational and irregular motion, but after they began 
to frame the universe, under the conditions possible 
they were made by God symmetrical and regular. 
For the two causes existed even before the world 
was made, as well as becoming in the third place, but 
they were not distinct, merely traces of them being 
found, and in disorder. When the world was made, 
they too acquired order. And out of all the bodies 
there are the universe was fashioned. He holds God, 
like the soul, to be incorporeal. For only thus is he 
exempt from change and decay. As already stated, 
he assumes the Ideas to be causes and principles 
whereby the world of natural objects is what it is. 
On good and evil he would discourse to this effect. 
He maintained that the end to aim at is assimilation 
to God, that virtue is in itself sufficient for happiness, 
but that it needs in addition, as instruments for use, 
first, bodily advantages like health and strength, 
sound senses and the like, and, secondly, external 
advantages such as wealth, good birth and reputa- 
tion. But the wise man will be no less happy even 
if he be without these things. Again, he will take 
part in public affairs, will marry, and will refrain 
from breaking the laws which have been made. And 
as far as circumstances allow he will legislate for 
his own country, unless in the extreme corruption of 
the people he sees that the state of affairs completely 
justifies his abstention. He thinks that the gods 
take note of human life ^ and that there are super- 
human beings? He was the first to define the 
notion of good as that which is bound up with 


* Cf. Plato, Tim. 40 p. 
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i i ini eres 
b third appendix begins here, containing the Sup 
iude also ditributed to Aristotle ; see Rose, Aristoteles 
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whatever is praiseworthy and rational and useful 
and proper and becoming. And all these are bound 
up with that which is consistent and in accord with 
nature. 

He also discoursed on the propriety of names, and 
indeed he was the first to frame a science for rightly 
asking and answering questions, having employed it 
himselfto excess. And in the dialogues he conceived 
righteousness to be the law of God because it is 
stronger to incite men to do righteous acts, that 
malefactors may not be punished after death also. 
Hence to some he appeared too fond of myths, 
These narratives he intermingles with his works in 
order to deter men from wickedness, by reminding 
them how little they know of what awaits them * after 
death. Such, then, are the doctrines he approved. 

He used also to divide things, according to Aris- 
totle, in the following manner.’ Goods are in the 
mind or in the body, or external. For example, 
justice, prudence, courage, temperance and such like 
are in the mind ; beauty, a good constitution, health 
and strength in the body ; while friends, the welfare 
of one's country and riches are amongst external 
things. 

Thus there are three kinds of goods: goods of the 
mind, goods of the body and external goods. There 
are three species of friendship : one species is natural, 
another social, and another hospitable. By natural 
friendship we mean the affection which parents have 
for their offspring and kinsmen for each other. And 
other animals besides man have inherited this form. 
Pseudepigraphus, pp. 619 sqq., who gives a Christian recen- 
sion. Theoriginal, the common source of Diogenes Laertius 


and the Christian writer, he refers vaguely to the Hellenistia 
age. 
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* Plato probably refers to Carthage when he mentions 
purchasable kingship, àvyrai Basiheîat, amongst barbarians, 
Rep. 544 p. Aristotle repeats the epithet in his description 
of the Carthaginian constitution, Pol. ii. 11, 1273 a 36. 
Polybius says that at Carthage magistrates attain office, dupa 
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By the social form of friendship we mean that which 
arises from intimacy and has nothing to do with 
kinship; for instance, that of Pylades for Orestes. 
The friendship of hospitality is that which is extended 
to strangers owing to an introduction or letters of 
recommendation. Thus friendship is either natural 
or social or hospitable. Some add a fourth species, 
that of love. 

There are five forms of civil government: one form 
is democratic, another aristocratic, a third oligarchic, 
a fourth monarchie, a fifth that of a tyrant. The 
democratic form is that in which the people has con- 
trol and chooses at its own pleasure both magistrates 
and laws. The aristocratic form is that in which the 
rulers are neither the rich nor the poor nor the 
nobles, but the state is under the guidance of the 
best. Oligarehy is that form in which there is a 
property-qualification for the holding of office; for 
the rich are fewer than the poor. Monarchy is 
either regulated by law or hereditary. At Carthage 
the kingship is regulated by law, the office being 
put up for sale. But the monarchy in Lacedaemon 
and in Macedonia is hereditary, for they select the 
king from a certain family. A tyranny is that form 
in which the citizens are ruled either through fraud 
or force by an individual. Thus civil government 
is either democratic, aristocratic, oligarchic, or a 
monarchy or a tyranny. 

There are three species of justice. One is con- 


pavepõs didévres, vi. 56. 4. This phrase is some help 
towards an explanation, but whether it means open bribery 
—possibly of the people, more probably of the Council— 
or whether it refers to very large fees payable upon taking 
office, it is not easy to determine. In either case wealth 
would preponderate over merit. 
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cerned with gods, another with men, and the third 
with the departed. For those who sacrifice accord- 
ing to the laws and take care of the temples are 
obviously pious towards the gods. Those again who 
repay loans and restore what they have received 
upon trust act justly towards men. Lastly, those 
who take care of tombs are obviously just towards 
the departed. Thus one species of justice relates to 
the gods, another to men, while a third species is 
concerned with the departed. 

There are three species of knowledge or science, 
one practical, another productive, and a third theo- 
retical. For architecture and shipbuilding are pro- 
ductive arts, since the work produced by them can 
be seen. Polities and flute-playing, harp-playing 
and similar arts are practical. For nothing visible 
is produced by them ; yet they do or perform some- 
thing. In the one case the artist plays the flute or 
the harp, in the other the politician takes part in 
polities, Geometry and harmonics and astronomy 
are theoretical sciences. For they neither perform 
nor produce anything. But the geometer considers 
how lines are related to each other, the student of 
harmony investigates sounds, the astronomer stars 
and the universe. Thus some sciences are theoretical, 
others are practical, and others are productive. 

There are five species of medicine: the first is 
pharmacy, the second is surgery, the third deals 
with diet and regimen, the fourth with diagnosis, 
the fifth with remedies. Pharmacy cures sickness 
by drugs, surgery heals by the use of knife and 
cautery, the species concerned with diet prescribes 
a regimen for the removal of disease, that concerned 
with diagnosis proceeds by determining the nature 
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of the ailment, that concerned with remedies by 
prescribing for the immediate removal of the pain, 
The species of medicine, then, are pharmacy, sur- 
gery, diet and regimen, diagnosis, prescription of 
remedies. 

There are two divisions of law, the one written 
and the other unwritten. Written law is that under 
which we live in different cities, but that which has 
arisen out of custom is called unwritten law; for 
instance, not to appear in the market-place undressed 
or in women’s attire. There is no statute forbidding 
this, but nevertheless we abstain from such conduct 
because it is prohibited by an unwritten law. Thus 
law is either written or unwritten. 

There are five kinds of speech, of which one is 
that which politicians employ in the assemblies; 
this is called political speech. The second division 
is that which the rhetors employ in written com- 
positions, whether composed for display or praise or 
blame, or for accusation. Hence this division is 
termed rhetorical. The third division of speech is 
that of private persons conversing with one another ; 
this is called the mode of speech of ordinary life. 
Another division of speech is the language of those 
who converse by means of short questions and 
answers; this kind is called dialectical. The fifth 
division is the speech of craftsmen conversing about 
their own subjects ; this is called technical language. 
Thus speech is either political, or rhetorical, or that 
of ordinary conversation, or dialectical, or technical. 

Music has three divisions. One employs the mouth 
alone, like singing. The second employs both the 
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mouth and the hands, as is the case with the harper 
singing to his own accompaniment. The third 
division employs the hands alone; for instance, the 
music of the harp. Thus music employs either the 
mouth alone, or the mouth and the hands, or the 
hands alone. 

Nobility has four divisions. First, when the an- 
cestors are gentle and handsome and also just, their 
descendants are said to be noble. Secondly, when 
the ancestors have been princes or magistrates, their 
descendants are said to be noble. The third kind 
arises when the ancestors have been illustrious; for 
instance, through having held military command or 
through success in the national games. For then 
we call the descendants noble. The last division 
includes the man who is himself of a generous and 
high-minded spirit. He too is said to be noble. 
And this indeed is the highest form of nobility. 
Thus, of nobility, one kind depends on excellent 
ancestors, another on princely ancestors, a third on 
illustrious ancestors, while the fourth is due to the 
individual's own beauty and worth. 

Beauty has three divisions. The first is the object 
of praise, as of form fair to see. Another is service- 
able; thus an instrument, a house and the like are 
beautiful for use. Other things again which relate 
to customs and pursuits and the like are beautiful 
because beneficial. Of beauty, then, one kind is 
matter for praise, another is for use, and another 
for the benefit it procures. 

The soul has three divisions. One part of it is 
rational, another appetitive, and a third irascible, 
Of these the rational part is the cause of purpose, 
reflection, understanding and the like. The appeti- 
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tive part of the soul is the cause of desire of eating, 
sexual indulgence and the like, while the irascible 
part is the cause of courage, of pleasure and pain, 
and of anger. Thus one part of the soul is rational, 
another appetitive, and a third irascible. 

Of perfect virtue there are four species : prudence, 
justice, bravery and temperance. Of these prudence 
is the cause of right conduct, justice of just dealing 
in partnerships and commercial transactions. Bravery 
is the cause which makes a man not give way but 
stand his ground in alarms and perils. Temperance 
causes mastery over desires, so that we are never 
enslaved by any pleasure, but lead an orderly life. 
Thus virtue includes first prudence, next justice, 
thirdly bravery, and lastly temperance. 

Rule has five divisions, one that which is according 
to law, another according to nature, another accord- 
ing to custom, a fourth by birth, a fifth by force. 
Now the magistrates in cities when elected by their 
fellow-citizens rule according to law. The natural 
rulers are the males, not only among men, but 
also among the other animals; for the males every- 
where exert wide-reaching rule over the females. 
Rule according to custom is such authority as 
attendants exercise over children and teachers over 
their pupils. Hereditary rule is exemplified by that 
of the Lacedaemonian kings, for the office of king is 
confined to a certain family. And the same system 
is in force for the kingdom of Macedonia ; for there 
too the office of king goes by birth. Others have 
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acquired power by force or fraud, and govern the 
citizens against their will; this kind of rule is called 
forcible. Thus rule is either by law, or by nature, 
or by custom, or by birth, or by force. 

There are six kinds of rhetoric. For when the 
speakers urge war or alliance with a neighbouring 
state, that species of rhetoric is called persuasion. 
But when they speak against making war or alliance, 
and urge their hearers to remain at peace, this kind 
of rhetoric is called dissuasion. A third kind is 
employed when a speaker asserts that he is wronged 
by some one whom he makes out to have caused 
him much mischief; accusation is the name applied 
to the kind here defined. The fourth kind of rhetoric 
is termed defence ; here the speaker shows that he 
has done no wrong and that his conduct is in no 
respect abnormal; defence is the term applied in 
such a case. A fifth kind of rhetoric is employed 
when a speaker speaks well of some one and proves 
him to be worthy and honourable; encomium is the 
name given to this kind. A sixth kind is that 
employed when the speaker shows some one to be un- 
worthy; the name given to this is invective. Under 
rhetorie, then, are included encomium, invective, 
persuasion, dissuasion, accusation and defence. 

Successful speaking has four divisions. The first 
consists in speaking to the purpose, the next to the 
requisite length, the third before the proper audience, 
and the fourth at the proper moment. The things 
to the purpose are those which are likely to be 
expedient for speaker and hearer. The requisite 
length is that which is neither more nor less than 
enough. To speak to the proper audience means 
this: in addressing persons older than yourself, the 
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discourse must be made suitable to the audience as 
being elderly men; whereas in addressing juniors 
the discourse must be suitable to young men. 
The proper time of speaking is neither too soon nor 
too late ; otherwise you will miss the mark and not 
speak with success. 

Of conferring benefits there are four divisions. 
For it takes place either by pecuniary aid or by 
personal service, by means of knowledge or of speech. 
Pecuniary aid is given when one assists a man in 
need, so that he is relieved from all anxiety on the 
score of money. Personal service is given when men 
come up to those who are being beaten and rescue 
them. Those who train or heal, or who teach some- 
thing valuable, confer benefit by means of knowledge. 
But when men enter a law-court and one appears as 
advocate for another and delivers an effective speech 
on his behalf, he is benefiting him by speech. Thus 
benefits are conferred by means either of money or 
of personal service, or of knowledge, or of speech. 

There are four ways in which things are completed 
and brought to an end. The first is by legal enact- 
ment, when a decree js passed and this decree is 
confirmed by law. The second is in the course of 
nature, as the day, the year and the seasons are 
completed. The third is by the rules of art, say the 
builder’s art, for so a house is completed ; and so it 
is with shipbuilding, whereby vessels are completed. 
Fourthly, matters are brought to an end by chance 
or accident, when they turn out otherwise than is 
expected. Thus the completion of things is due 
either to law, or to nature, or to art, or to chance. 

Of power or ability there are four divisions, First, 
whatever we can do with the mind, namely calculate 
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or anticipate ; next, whatever we can effect with the 
body, for instance, marching, giving, taking and the 
like. Thirdly, whatever we can do by a multitude 
of soldiers or a plentiful supply of money ; hence a 
king is said to have great power. The fourth division 
of power or influence is doing, or being done by, well 
or ill; thus we can become ill or be educated, be 
restored to health and the like. Power, then, is 
either in the mind, or the body, or in armies and 
resources, or in acting and being acted upon. 

Philanthropy is of three kinds. One is by way of 
salutations, as when certain people address every one 
they meet and;stretching out their hand, give him 
a hearty greeting ; another mode is seen when one 
is given to assisting every one in distress ; another 
mode of philanthropy is that which makes certain 
people fond of giving dinners. Thus philanthropy is 
shown either by a courteous address, or by conferring 
benefits, or by hospitality and the promotion of social 
intercourse. 

Welfare or happiness includes five parts. One 
part of it is good counsel, a second soundness of the 
senses and bodily health, a third success in one's 
undertakings, a fourth a reputation with one’s 
fellow-men, a fifth ample means in money and in 
whatever else subserves the end of life. Now de- 
liberating well is a result of education and of having 
experience of many things. Soundness of the senses 
depends upon the bodily organs: I mean, if one sees 
with his eyes, hears with his ears, and perceives 
with his nostrils and his mouth the appropriate 
objects, then such a condition is soundness of the 
senses. Success is attained when a man does what 
he aims at in the right way, as becomes a good man, 
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A man has a good reputation when he is well spoken 
of. A man has ample means when he is so equipped 
for the needs of life that he can afford to benefit his 
friends and discharge his public services with lavish 
display. If a man has all these things, he is com- 
pletely happy. Thus of welfare or [Mee one 
part is good counsel, another soundness of senses 
and bodily health, a third success, a fourth a good 
reputation, a fifth ample means. 

There are three divisions of the arts and crafts. 
The first division consists of mining and forestry, 
which are productive arts. The second includes 
the smith's and carpenter’s arts which transform 
material; for the smith makes weapons out of iron, 
and the carpenter transforms timber into flutes and 
lyres. The third division is that which uses what is 
thus made, as horsemanship employs bridles, the art 
of war employs weapons, and music flutes and the 
lyre. Thus of art there are three several species, 
those above-mentioned in the first, second and third 
place. 

Good is divided into four kinds. One is the pos- 
sessor of virtue, whom we affirm to be individually 
good. Another is virtue itself and justice; these 
we affirm to be good. A third includes such things 
as food, suitable exercises and drugs. The fourth 
kind which we affirm to be good includes the arts of 
flute-playing, acting and the like. Thus there are 
four kinds of good: the possession of virtue ; virtue 
itself; thirdly, food and beneficial exercises ; lastly, 
flute-playing, acting, and the poetic art. Whatever 
is is either evil or good or indifferent. We call that 
evil which is capable of invariably doing harm; for 
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instance, bad judgement and folly and injusti 

the like. The contraries of thee things epee 
But the things which can sometimes benefit and 
sometimes harm, such as walking and sitting and 
eating, or which can neither do any benefit nor 
harm at all, these are things indifferent, neither 
good nor evil. Thus all things whatever are either 
good, or evil, or neither good nor evil. 

Good order in the state falls under three heads, 
First, if the laws are good, we say that there is good 
government. Secondly, if the citizens obey the 
established laws, we also call this good government. 
Thirdly, if, without the aid of laws, the people 
manage their affairs well under the guidance of 
customs and institutions, we call this again good 
government. Thus three forms of good govern- 
ment may exist, (1) when the laws are good, (2) when 
the existing laws are obeyed, (3) when the people 
live under salutary customs and institutions. 

Disorder in a state has three forms. The first 
arises when the laws affecting citizens and strangers 
are alike bad, the second when the existing laws are 
not obeyed, and the third when there is no law at 
all. Thus the state is badly governed when the laws 
are bad or not obeyed, or lastly, when there is no law. 

Contraries are divided into three species. For 
instance, we say that goods are contrary to evils, as 
justice to injustice, wisdom to folly, and the like, 
Again, evils are contrary to evils, prodigality is 
contrary to niggardliness, and to be unjustly tortured 
is the contrary of being justly tortured, and so with 
similar evils. Again, heavy is the contrary of light, 
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quick of slow, black of white, and these pairs are 
contraries, while they are neither good nor evil. Thus, 
of contraries, some are opposed as goods to evils, 
others as evils to evils, and others, as things which are 
neither good nor evil, are opposed to one another. 

There are three kinds of goods, those which can 
be exclusively possessed, those which can be shared 
with others, and those which simply exist. To the 
first division, namely, those which can be exclusively 
possessed, belong such things as justice and health. 
To the next belong all those which, though they 
cannot be exclusively possessed, can be shared with 
others. Thus we cannot possess the absolute good, 
but we can participate in it. The third division 
includes those goods the existence of which is 
necessary, though we can neither possess them ex- 
clusively nor participate in them. The mere exist- 
ence of worth and justice is a good; and these things 
cannot be shared or had in exclusive possession, but 
must simply exist. Of goods, then, some are pos- 
sessed exclusively, some shared, and others merely 
subsist. 

Counsel is divided under three heads. One is 
taken from past time, one from the future, and the 
third from the present. That from past time con- 
sists of examples; for instance, what the Lacedae- 
monians suffered through trusting others. Counsel 
drawn from the present is to show, for instance, that 
the walls are weak, the men cowards, and the 
supplies running short. Counsel from the future is, 
for instance, to urge that we should not wrong the 
embassies by suspicions, lest the fair fame of Hellas 
be stained. Thus counsel is derived from the past, 
the present and the future, 
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Vocal sound falls into two divisions according as it 
is animate or inanimate. The voice of living things 
is animate sound; notes of instruments and noises 
are inanimate. And of the animate voice part is 
articulate, part inarticulate, that of men being 
articulate speech, that of the animals inarticulate. 
Thus vocal sound is either animate or inanimate. 

Whatever exists is either divisible or indivisible. 
Of divisible things some are divisible into similar 
and others into dissimilar parts. Those things are 
indivisible which cannot be divided and are not 
compounded of elements, for example, the unit, 
the point and the musical note ; whereas those which 
have constituent parts, for instance, syllables, con- 
cords in music, animals, water, gold, are divisible. 
If they are composed of similar parts, so that the 
whole does not differ from the part except in bulk, 
as water, gold and all that is fusible, and the like, 
then they are termed homogeneous. But whatever 
is composed of dissimilar parts, as a house and the 
like, is termed heterogeneous. Thus all things what- 
ever are either divisible or indivisible, and of those 
which are divisible some are homogeneous, others 
heterogeneous in their parts. 

Of existing things some are absolute and some are 
called relative. Things said to exist absolutely are 
those which need nothing else to explain them, as 
man, horse, and all other animals. For none of these 
gains by explanation. To those which are called 
relative belong all which stand in need of some 
explanation, as that which is greater than something 
or quicker than something, or more beautiful and 
the like. For the greater implies a less, and the 
quicker is quicker than something. Thus existing 
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things are either absolute or relative. And in this 
way, according to Aristotle, Plato used to divide the 
primary conceptions also. 

There was also another man named Plato, a 
philosopher of Rhodes, a pupil of Panaetius, as is 
stated by Seleucus the grammarian in his first book 
On Philosophy ; another a Peripatetic and pupil of 
Aristotle; and another who was a pupil of Praxi- 


phanes ; and lastly, there was Plato, the poet of the 
Old Comedy. 
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Cuarter 1. SPEUSIPPUS (circa 407-839 B.C.) 
(Head of the Academy, 347-339 B.c.) 


Tue foregoing is the best account of Plato that we 
were able to compile after a diligent examination of 
the authorities. He was succeeded by Speusippus 
an Athenian and son of Eurymedon, who belonged 
to the deme of Myrrhinus, and was the son of Plato’s 
sister Potone. He was head of the school for eight 
years beginning in the 108th Olympiad. He set 
up statues of the Graces in the shrine of the Muses 
erected by Plato in the Academy. He adhered 
faithfully to Plato’s doctrines. In character, however. 
he was unlike him, being prone to anger and easily 
overcome by pleasures. At any rate there is a story 
that in a fit of passion he flung his favourite dog 
Ne ae well, and ee pleasure was the sole motive 
or his journey to Macedonia to be 
wedding feant of Casander. dcr dpa 
It was said that among those who attended his 
lectures were the two women who had been pupils 
of Plato, Lastheneia of Mantinea and Axiothea of 
Phlius. And at the time Dionysius in a letter says 
derisively, " We may judge of your wisdom by the 
Arcadian girl who is your pupil And, whereas 
Plato exempted from fees all who came to him, you 
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roAdvrwv eipophorepar® eiprjoc. 

1 eùpopporépav] fort. duoppórepov H. Richards, 


a Romance seems to have been busy with the life of 
Speusippus. Athenaeus, vii. 279 E, quotes from the same 
forged letter of Dionysius to Speusippus bringing similar 
charges. 
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levy tribute on them and collect it whether they will 
orno."* According to Diodorus in the first book of 
his Memorabilia, Speusippus was the first to discern 
the common element in all studies and to bring them 
into connexion with each other so far as that was 
possible. And according to Caeneus he was the first 
to divulge what Isocrates called the secrets of his 
art, and the first to devise the means by which fagote 
of firewood are rendered portable. 

When he was already crippled by paralysis, he 
sent a message to Xenocrates entreating him to 
come and take over the charge of the school.^ They 
say that, as he was being conveyed to the Academy 
in a tiny carriage, he met and saluted Diogenes, who 
replied, '* Nay, if you can endure to live in such a 
plight as this, I decline to return your greeting.” 
At last in old age he became so despondent that 
he put an end to his life. Here follows my epigram 
upon him ° : 

Had I not learnt that Speusippus would die thus, no one 
would have persuaded me to say that he was surely not of 
Plato's blood ; for else he would never have died in despair 
for a trivial cause. 

Plutarch in the Lives of Lysander and Sulla makes 
his malady to have been “ morbus pedicularis." 4 
That his body wasted away is affirmed by Timotheus 
in his book Oz Lives. Speusippus, he says, meeting 
a rich man who was in love with one who was no 
beauty, said to him, “ Why, pray, are you in such 
sore need of him? For ten talents I will find you a 
more handsome bride.” 

> The most trustworthy account of what happened when 
Xenocrates was elected is furnished by Index Academicus, 


pp. 38 sg. ed. Mekler. 


* Anth. Pal. viii. 101. 4 Cf. supra, iii. 40. 
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i 
Karadddowre Sè  mápmÀewra dropyjpara Kal 
y 
Siaddyous ràelovas, év ols kai 


*Apiorurmov tov Kupyvaiov. 

Ilep mAovrov a’. 

Ilepi 5Bovijs a. 

Ilepi Sixacootvys č. 

Ilep dxAomodías a. 

Ilep duas a. 

Ilep Ocáv d. 

Birdcogos a’. 

IIpàs KédoaAov c. 

Ké$aAÀos d. : 

KAewopaxos ù Aurias a. 

IloAérgs a. 

Ilepi poys d. 

IIpàs l'oUAAov a’. 
5'Apierummos d. 

Texvav édeyxos a’. 

‘Yropyyparixol dudAoyot 

Texvixov d. : 
Aioyu tov wept rv mpayparelav Ópoluv a B’ Y 
Fei Cn Ke — 
Auapéoes kai mpos TÀ Spore. brobéces. 
Iep yevüv aol ci8Ov rapaderypdruw. 
IIpàs róv 'Apdprwpov. 

TlAdrwvos éykópuov. , j 
'"EzxwrroÀol mpüs ‘Aiwva, Atovóctov, Giarrov, 
Iep vopoBeoias. 

Madnpotixds. 

MavépéBoAos. 

Avaías. 
“Opor. 

Tdges $mourgpárov. 
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He has left behind a vast store of memoirs and 
numerous dialogues, among them ; 


Aristippus the Cyrenaic. 

On Wealth, one book. 

On Pleasure, one book. 

On Justice, 

On Philosophy, 

On Friendship, 

On the Gods, 

The Philosopher, 

A Reply to Cephalus, 

Cephalus, 

Clinomachus or Lysias, 

The Citizen, 

Of the Soul, 

A Reply to Gryllus, 

Aristippus, 

Criticism of the Arts, each in one book. 
Memoirs, in the form of dialogues. 
Treatise on System, in one book. 
Dialogues on the Resemblances in Science, in ten 

books. 
Divisions and Hypotheses relating to the Re- 
semblances. 

On Typical Genera and Species. 

A Reply to the Anonymous Work. 
Eulogy of Plato. 

Epistles to Dion, Dionysius and Philip. 
On Legislation. 

The Mathematician. 

Mandrobolus. 

Lysias. 
Definitions. 

Arrangements of Commentaries, 
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Eriyor tpets kal TeTpaxiopuptor TesoapaKdaror 
éBoopikovra mévre. mpos ToÜrov ypager «ai 
"Tusovións! tas ioropias, ev als worémie Tas 
pagers Alavés TE KAL Biovos- gnoi be NON aßw- 
pivos èv Seurépp "Amroppoverparwv ds ’Apioro- 
rés abroU rà BiBMa, piv qaos eosin 

Téyove Xwre/ourmos kal érepos, tarpos Fipo- 


díAetos "AdcEavdpeds. 
Keġ. 8’. EENOKPATHZ 


e Eevokpárns `Ayaðńvopos Xadknõóvios" obros Kil 
vdov IlAdrwvos 1kovoev, dA kal eis ZwceAay 
aùr® cwvamebjuqsev. jv à civ púow vwbpós, 
dore Adyew tov Iàdræva avykpivovra avrov 
*ApororeAer, ' TÔ pèv poros bet, TG be xao. 
kai ' dd olov immov olov Ovov ddeidw.” — cepvos 
BB td v^ GAAa Bevoxpdrys kai axvÜparmós dei, 
dore abri Aéyew auvexes Tov pet bini 
kpares, Oe rais Xdput. Suijyé v. ev ‘Axadnueig 
Tà mÀétora: kal et more péot eis otu avevat, 
haci rods Üopvfdeis ndyras kal mpouvixovs 

qbmooréMew abroU Tf mapddw. kat mote kal 
Dpivyy tiv éraipav eDehfjoa mepõoa abróv, kal 
Sfüev BuwKopéryy ró Twev karadvyety eis TO 
oik(Buov. tov dé vera Tob , av8pwmivov eio- 
Sdéaobai, kal évòs dvros KAwiBiov Beouévn PAE? 
Sodvar rs karakAicews* kal Téàos 7OAA ék: ma- 

1 TuuoviBgs] Etpevldys vulg.: sed cf. Plut. Vit. Dion. 


35 et 81. ? 
che xal Biwvos secl, Mueller, F.H.G., ii. 83. Blwvos) fort. 


Atovuctov. 
^ Nothing is known of any such Bion having taken part 
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They comprise in all 43,475 lines. To him Timon- 
ides addresses his narrative in which he related the 
achievements of Dion and Bion. Favorinus also in 
the second book of his Memorabilia relates that 
Aristotle purchased the works of Speusippus for three 
talents. 

There was another Speusippus, a physician of 
Alexandria, of the school of Herophilus. 


CHAPTER 2. XENOCRATES (396-814 s.c.) 
(Head of the Academy 839-314 2.c.) 


Xenocrates, the son of Agathenor, was a native of 
Chalcedon. He was a pupil of Plato from his earliest 
youth ; moreover he accompanied him on his journey 
to Sicily. He was naturally slow and clumsy. Hence 
Plato, comparing him to Aristotle, said, * The one 
needed a spur, the other a bridle.” And again, 
“ See what an ass I am training and what a horse 
he has to run against.” However, Xenocrates was 
in all besides dignified and grave of demeanour, 
which made Plato say to him continually, “ Xeno- 
crates, sacrifice to the Graces.” He spent most of 
his time in the Academy ; and whenever he was going 
to betake himself to the city, it is said that all the 
noisy rabble and hired porters made way for him as 
he passed. And that once the notorious Phryne 
tried to make his acquaintance and, as if she were 
being chased by some people, took refuge under his 
roof; that he admitted her ont of ordinary humanity 
and, there being but one small couch in the room, 
permitted her to share it with him, and at last, after 


in the expedition of Dion against Syracuse. There may be 


an error in the text arising from dittography. 
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pobcav dmpaxrov dvacrivat. Aéyew Te mpés Toùs 
mwvÜavopévovus ws ovK am dvBpds, aM dar 

dvBpidvros dvacrain. čvor 86 Aata paoi mapa- 
KaraxNivas abr trols pabyrds ròv 52 otrws elva 
éykparí, dete Kal Topàs kal Kadoes moMdsis 
dropetvar mepl TÒ aiðotov. v 96 Kat afidmaros 
odóBpa, wore pů e£óv dudporov paprupeiv, Toure 

8 uóvq avvexdpovv *APyvaior. rat » «al adrapré- 
craros qv. ' AAMc£dyBpov yoðv more gvyvóv dpytptov 
dmooreiAavros ait, rpwoyiMas Arrius dgehdw 
76 Aowróv. dmémeppev, elm. kev mera Sety 
mrelovas rpépovte, GAA kal «rà» ba” "Avrerárpou 
reper pù mpocéobat, ds pno Yoe 
‘Ouolois. Kat xpvaQ arepdvy ryan evra endbhyp 
moAumoatas Toís Xovoi mapa Aiovvoiw ebidvra 
Getvar apos Tov pvpévov "Epitfjv, &Üamep Téva 
kat rods avOwods eller, Adyos 86 adrov perà kal 
dAAov veudÜfjva mpeofevrijv mpós E kal 
Tovs psev Odpois podBacaopévous «al els E 
KAjoers ouvidvar kal TH dime Jai" idee è 
pndérepov roúraw sroteiv. obre yàp ó Di emos 
8 aùròv mpooíero Sia cobro. öbev éAovras Toùs 
npéofles eis às `Abývas pdoxew ds páry arois 
Eevoxparns avveAnAvbor’ eabnrovs! éroipous eas 
tnpoðv adróv. paddvras be map’ ajroU ds vis 
kal paddov dpovrieréov ein Tis móAeus. abrois 
(rods pèv yàp jõe Swpodoxjaavras å Didurmos, 
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many importunities, she retired without success, 
telling those who inquired that he whom she quitted 
was not a man but a statue. Another version of the 
story is that his pupils induced Lais to invade his 
couch ; and that so great was his endurance that he 
many times submitted to amputation and cautery. 
His words were entirely worthy of eredit, so much 
so that, although it was illegal for witnesses to give 
evidence unsworn, the Athenians allowed Xenocrates 
alone to do so. Furthermore, he was extremely 
independent; at all events, when Alexander sent 
him a large sum of money, he took three thousand 
Attic drachmas and sent back the rest to Alexander, 
whose needs, he said, were greater than his own, 
because he had a greater number of people to keep. 
Again, he would not aecept the present sent him by 
Antipater, as Myronianus attests in his Parallels. 


. And when he had been honoured at the court of 


Dionysius with a golden crown as the prize for his 
prowess in drinking at the Feast of Pitchers, he went 
out and placed it on the statue of Hermes just as 
he had been accustomed to place there garlands of 
flowers. There is a story that, when he was sent, 
along with others also, on an embassy to Philip, his 
colleagues, being bribed, accepted hilip’s invita- 
tions to feasts and talked with him. Xenocrates 
did neither the one nor the other. Indeed on this 
account Philip declined to see him. Hence, when 
the envoys returned to Athens, they complained 
that Xenocrates had accompanied them without 
rendering any service. Thereupon the people were 
ready to fine him. But when he told them that 
now more than ever they ought to consider the 
interests of the state— for,” said he, “ Philip knew 
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ue 88 pndert Ady draksuevos) paci BvrAnaícus 
aùròv mihou. Kai tov Didurmov dé déyew 
Barepov ois uóvos ely Eevoxpdrys tay mpós abrav 
2 é > H 3 M M , 
áduyuévew dBwpo8ókqros. GM ral mpesßeówv 

A > ? x 3 + ? H 
mpos "Avrimarpov mepl aixpaddtaw *ADnvatwy 
karà Tóv Aapuakóv mÓÀepov, kal rànbeis émi 
Betmvov mpós aùròv mponvéykaro tavri’ 

T , t I > , a > r v 

Ê Kipen, tis yáp rev åvýp, ds evaioysos €N, 

npiv thaln sráccac0a, éSnrvos 186 moríjros, 

npiv Xícag0" érápovs ial ev åġhadpotow iSéc8at; 
Kol rov drodefdpevov Tip edoroytay evOds adeivar. 

10 “rpovbiov Bé more Buokopévov vrà (épaxos ral 

elomSiaavros eis rods KéATrous ajro9, karainjaas 
pe0Rkev, elmdw tov tkérqy Be uù éxd.dovae. 


okwnróuevos tnd Biwvos oùe én adr@ dro- 


kpwetcar umBé yàp jv tpayqdiay ond Tis 
kopudias cxamroperny doxpicews áftoüv. Tipos 
Sè tov phre povouc phre yewperplay phre 
dorpovouíav pepabykóra, BovAónevov 85 map 
aùròr dovráv, " mopedov,” ëpn' "t Aafüs yap ouK 
éyes pidogodias.” of Bà roôró dacw eiméy, 
* map! enol yàp méros où kvámrerau." 

11. Ehróvros è Atovvolov mpós IlAérowa dis 
adatpicerar adrod rév tpdyndov, rap oĝros «al 
Bel£as àv ov, “ odk dv ye,” edn, “ tis mpdrepov 
rovrov.” aol kal 'Avrwrárpov mare éMóvros 
eis ’A@ivas kal dowacopévov addr, LÀ mpórepov 
dvrimpooayopetcat mplv j| Tov Aóyov ôv ddeye 
Siamepdvacda. drupdraros B6 àv qoAAdkis THS 
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that the others had accepted his bribes, b 
i ut th 
would never win me over "—then fie pepe 
him double honours. And afterwards Philip said that 
of all who had arrived at his court, Xenocrates was 
the only man whom he could not bribe. Moreover. 
when he went as envoy to Antipater to plead for 
an taken prisoners in the Lamian war, being 
invited to dine with Antipat i 
the following lines è: tee an 
O Circe! what righteous man would ha 
Wu eu a ae ve the heart to 
eter rat ee ae pe had redeemed his company and 
and so pleased Antipater with hi i 
at oe released dus me d nts. 
hen a little sparrow was pursued by a h 
2. LH k 

rushed into his bosom, he stroked it aid let. it 2 
declaring that a suppliant must not be betrayed. 
When bantered by Bion, he said he would make no 
reply. For neither, said he, does tragedy deign to 
answer the banter of comedy. To some one who had 
never learnt either music or geometry or astronom 
but nevertheless wished to attend his leues 
Xenocrates said, " Go your ways, for you offer 
DET rui to lay hold of.” Others report 
im as saying, “ It is not t 
the carding a oe D o me that you come for 

en Dionysius told Plato that he would 1 i 
head, Xenocrates, who was present, poluted fto he 
own and added, “ No man shall touch it till he cut 
off mine." They say too that, when Antipater came 
to Athens and greeted him, he did not address him 
in return until he had finished what he was saying. 
He was singularly free from pride ; more than once 

a 322 a.c. * Hom. Od. x. 383-5. 
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^ H LA F 
tpépas davr® eyeddra, kal ğpav píav, aav, 
2 t e^ 
ámévepe owni. ] . 
Kal mAciora dca kavraÀéAovre ovyypdppiara, Kat 
#3 ^ " 
ënn kal mapawéocis, à éort Tatra 


Iep dicens a’ B y 8 € sf. 
Iep codias g’. 
Tlept mÀoúrov a’. 
"A ^ , 

pkàs a. : 
Ilep rod dopícrov c. 
Tlept rod maib(ov d. 
Tlept éykporeías of. 
Ilepi to? dpedipov d. 
IIepi rod éAevÜépov d. 
Ilep Oavárov a’. 
Tlept éxouriov c. 
Iep duMas d f. 
Ilepl émieueeías d. ——— 
Iep rot évavríov d D. 
Iep ejócipovías a f. 
Tlept ToU ypádew a’, 
Ilep pvýpns a’. 
Ilepi rod ypeúdovs d. 
KaàMkàñs d. 
Tlept ppovjrews a’ D. 
Oixovopexds d. 
Tlepi rupporóvns a. 
leoi Suvdpems vépov d. 
Tlept modcrefas d. 
Ilepi óciórgros d. 
“Ore «apoBorij Ñ dper) a’. 
Tlept rod Óvros a’. 
Ilep éipappuévgs d. 
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a day he would retire into himself, and he assigned, 
it is said, a whole hour to silence. 

He left a very large number of treatises, poems 
and addresses, of which I append a list : 


On Nature, six books. 

On Wisdom, six books. 

On Wealth, one book. 

The Arcadian, one book. 

On the Indeterminate, one book. 
On the Child, one book. 

On Continence, one book. 

On Utility, one book. 

On Freedom, one book. 

On Death, one book.2 

On the Voluntary, one book. 

On Friendship, two books. 

On Equity, one book. 

On that which is Contrary, two books. 
On Happiness, two books. 

On Writing, one book. 

On Memory, one book. 

On Falsehood, one book. 

Callicles, one book. 

On Prudence, two books. 

The Householder, one book. 

On Temperance, one book. 

On the Influence of Law, one book, 
On the State, one book. 

On Holiness, one book. 

That Virtue can be taught, one book. 
On Being, one book. 

On Fate, one book. 


* Supposed by Marsilius Ficinus to be the extant dialogue 
Axiochus attributed to Plato (cf. supra, iii. 62). 
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Iep zaÜüv a. 
Ilepi Biwy d. 
Tlepi ópovoías a 
Ilep padyrav a’ B'. 
Ilepi Scxacortvys a. 
Tlepi dperjs a’ D'. 
Iep eiv d. 
Tlept $8ovjs a” f". 
Tep Biov œ. 
Tlept avdpetas a. 
Tlepi rot évàg d. 
Hepi iSediv d. 
18 IIepi réxvns a. 
Teni bev of D". 
Ii Jes, a” ff, 
Iep émis a’ 
TloActixds a. 
Tlept émurrguooívgs a’. 
Iep diAoroías a’. 
Ilep rüv llappevídov d. , 
*Apxédqpos 1] Tepl &xaroróvns a. 
Ilep rayaĝoù d. iani cn oe ; 
Tov rept rijv Óiivotav a Pg Y 8 eg Cy 
A$cis Tv rept rods Adyous v. 
Qvcoikfjs dkpoáceos d Bye és 
KeóáAatov c. 
Ilep yevüv «ali eiüQv a’. 
Tlufaydpea a’, 
Aíces a p. 
Aiaiptres 7. ; 
Oérewv Bibla Kpy’. 
Tis ae rò germ mpayporcías PrBdla 
ipo yg. 
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On the Emotions, one book. 

On Modes of Life, one book, 

On Concord, one book. 

On Students, two books. 

On Justice, one book. 

On Virtue, two books. 

On Forms, one book. 

On Pleasure, two books. 

On Life, one book. 

On Bravery, one book, 

On the One, one book. 

On Ideas, one book. 

On Art, one book. 

On the Gods, two books. 

On the Soul, two books. 

On Science, one book. 

The Statesman, one book, 

On Cognition, one book. 

On Philosophy, one book. 

On the Writings of Parmenides, one book. 
Archedemus or Concerning Justice, one book. 
On the Good, one book. 

Things relating to the Understanding, eight 

books. 

Solution of Logical Problems, ten books. 
Physical Lectures, six books. 

Summary, one book. 

On Genera and Species, one book. 
Things Pythagorean, one book. 
Solutions, two books. 
Divisions, eight books. 
Theses, in twenty books, 30,000 lines. 
The Study of Dialectic, in fourteen books, 12,740 

lines. 
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Merà rodto BiBria w xa Ada PiBAla is’ wept 
patnpdrav rv wept civ Mw. 
Aoyiorixdiv Bibha 0. 
Tév rep rà paðýpara BiBrla s”. 
Têv epi rjv Sidvoy GAAa fif Mn, Sia. 
Tlept yeoperpüv BiBdta €. 
"Ymopygpárov a. 
*Evavriuv d. 
Iep dpOpav a. 
'ApiÜnüy Oewpia d. 
Iep diarrnpdrav d. 
Tóy sept dorporoylav s. 
14 Zroyeia mpòs "AM£avBpov epi Bacrdelas 8. 
IIpàs 'Apóflav. 
IIpàs 'Hóawríova. 
Iep yewperpias a’ p. 
Eriyor u«B8oM'". 
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mpackór Tore, TÒ peroikiov drovoUvra Beiva, Kat 
adrov dvetrat Anutirpios ó Dadnpeds Kat ékárepov 
dmoxaréarnoe Hevoxpdre. pev thy éAevÜcptav, 
’AOnvaious 88 rò peroiriov. ToDró $a. Mupwna- 
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» "n HN ^ > P 
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48n yeyovads Sedrepov Kat dySonxoardy. 

15 Dayev 8 kal els adrév otrwoi: 
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After this come fifteen books, and then sixteen 
books of Studies relating to Style. 

Nine books on Ratiocination. 

Six books concerned with Mathematics. 

Two other books entitled Things relating to the 
Intellect. 

On Geometers, five books. 

Commentaries, one book. 

Contraries, one book. 

On Numbers, one book. 

Theory of Numbers, one book. 

On Dimensions, one book. 

On Astronomy, six books. 

Elementary Principles of Monarchy, in four books, 
dedicated to Alexander. 

To Arybas. 

To Hephaestion. 

On Geometry, two books. 

These works comprise in all 224,239 lines. 


Such was his character, and yet, when he was 
unable to pay the tax levied on resident aliens, the 
Athenians put him up for sale. And Demetrius of 
Phalerum purchased him, thereby making twofold 
restitution, to Xenocrates of his liberty, and to 
the Athenians of their tax. This we learn from 
Myronianus of Amastris in the first book of his 
Chapters on Historical Parallels. He succeeded 
Speusippus and was head of the school for twenty-five 
years from the archonship of Lysimachides, beginning 
in the second year of the 110th Olympiad. He died 
in his 82nd year from the effects of a fall over some 
utensil in the night. 

Upon him I have expressed myself as follows 5 : 

a 389-338 B.C, è Anth. Pal. vii. 102. 
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xadkh mpooxdipas Aexdvy more kai TO péTwTOV 
ndjéas taxev © aóvrovov, elr aver, 
ó ndvra advrn Bevoxparys vp yeyas. 
Teyóvacı 8& xol Aor Eevokpáreis &» 6 re 
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yelav yeypadas oùk émvrvxós. iBwov be: momral 
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Shov rò pev dicews elvat, Tò Bé réxvms Epyov. 
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ds dnow 'Apwró£evos. 


Keġ. y. HOAEMON 


s HoAduwy Ọrdoorpdrov ud dv. vids, *AOnvaios 
TOv Siwy Otnbev. véos Ò ov dxédaords Te Kal 
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npoepnpéry mpopacw, Kai more auvÜépevos ois 
véos gueÜ mv xai éoreavapévos eis THY Eevo- 
kpárovs ffe oxoXjv: 6 8é ovbev Siarpamets elpe 
Tov Aóyov duolws: Fv 96 mept ceppoodrys. _dxcobov 
85 76 pepákiov Kar’ dAiyov éÜnpdÜn «al ovrws 

a [n the enumeration of the first three one has accidentally 


t. i 
dropped Lucian’s account of his follies (Bis accusatus, 16), 
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Xenocrates, that e of perfect manliness, stumbled over 
a vessel of bronze and broke his head, and, with a loud cry, 
expired. 

There have been six other men named Xenocrates : 
(1) a tactician in very ancient times; (2) the kinsman 
and fellow-citizen of the philosopher: a speech by 
him is extant entitled the Arsinoétie, treating of a 
certain deceased Arsinoé*; (4) a philosopher and 
not very successful writer of elegies; it is a remark- 
able fact that poets sueceed when they undertake 
to write prose, but prose-writers who essay poetry 
come to grief; whereby it is clear that the one is a 
gift of nature and the other of art; (5) a sculptor; 
(6) a writer of songs mentioned by Aristoxenus. 


Cuarpter 8. POLEMO 
(Head of the Academy from 314 to c. 276 p.c.) 


Polemo, the son of Philostratus, was an Athenian 
who belonged to the deme of Oea, In his youth he 
was so profligate and dissipated that he actually 
carried about with him money to procure the im- 
mediate gratification of his desires, and would even 
keep sums concealed in lanes and alleys. Even in 
the Academy a piece of three obols was found close 
to a pillar, where he had buried it for the same 
purpose. And one day, by agreement with his 
young friends, he burst into the school of Xenocrates 
quite drunk, with a garland on his head. Xenocrates, 
however, without being at all disturbed, went on 
with his discourse as before, the subject being 
temperance. The lad, as he listened, by degrees 
was taken in the toils. He became so industrious 
the more piquant beeause put into the mouth of Academy 
pleading against Carouse, Méós. 
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eyévero didsrovos ós tmephdArecHas rods EMous 
xal adros Siaddéaobar tiv oxoXjv, dpEduevos amd 
Tis Gers kal Sexdrns kal ékaroorfjs "OAupmidBos. 

17 Qqol Bé" Avriyovos 6 Kaptorios ev rois Bious TÓV 
marépa aùroô mpüróv Te elvur rdv moMràv kal 
ápuororpoóíjsa. —$vyeiv 8é rev Hodépwva kal 
Sieg. kakóoews bd Tis yuvakós, Ws perpakiois 
cuvévra. odoürov 86 émreivar rà Flos dpfá- 
pevov dilocoóétv, dor! emi tabrod axýparos Tis 
poppis mávrore pévew. Gd Kat Ti dei 
dvaddoiwros jjv: 816 kal Onpabjvat Kpdvropa on 
aùroð. kvvós vyoüv durrévros [kai] Tij» iywav 
Siaomdcavros póvov pů wxpiaoa: kal rapaxfis 
yevonerns ent Tis móAews mubopevery TÒ yeyovós 
drpemrov pevar. čv re Tolg Üedrpow dovprabe- 

18 oraros qv. Nixoorpdrov yov morte Tob émxadou- 
pévou Kìvraywýorpa dvaywecxovros Te TOÜ 
moro aùr te kal Kpdrnzt, tov ue guibia- 
(coUa, tov 8° laa. kal pt) dxodoa. Kat GAws Ñv 
towodros olóv pot Meàdvbios 6 Lwypddos ev rots 
Ilep Lwypadixis: duoi yàp 8etv od0dBady Twa 
kal oxdynpérnra Tois épyois èmiTpéyew, ópoíws be 
kav tots djÜcaww. éjacke Dé ó IIoMpov eav ev 
rots mpdypact yupváčeoðat kal pů ev rots sta- 
Aekrixois lewphpacı, kaÜdmep åppovikóv Tt Téxviov 
koramóvra kal p) peAerjoavra, ds Kara pèv iy 
épórqow  Üavpálec8o, xarà Bé Ti» didGeow 
éavrois pdyeoGar. E 

a 916-312 s.c. > Qf. infra, 824. 
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IV. 16-18. POLEMO 


as to surpass all the other scholars, and rose to be 
himself head of the school in the 116th Olympiad. 

Antigonus of Carystus in his Biographies says that 
his father was foremost among the citizens and kept 
horses to compete in the chariot-race ; that Polemo 
himself had been defendant in an action brought by 
his wife, who charged him with cruelty owing to the 
irregularities of his life; but that, from the time 
when he began to study philosophy, he acquired 
such strength of character as always to maintain the 
same unruffled calm of demeanour. Nay more, he 
never lost control of his voice. This in fact accounts 
for the fascination which he exercised over Crantor.* 
Certain it is that, when a mad dog bit him in the 
back of his thigh, he did not even turn pale, but 
remained undisturbed by all the clamour which 
arose in the city at the news of what had happened. 
In the theatre too he was singularly unmoved. For 
instance, Nicostratus, who was nicknamed Clytem- 
nestra, was once reading to him and Crates some- 
thing from Homer; and, while Crates was deeply 
affected, he was no more moved than if he had 
not heard him. Altogether he was a man such as 
Melanthius the painter describes in his work On 
Painting. There he says that a certain wilfulness 
and stubbornness should be stamped on works of 
art, and that the same holds good of character. 
Polemo used to say that we should exercise our- 
selves with facts and not with mere logical specula- 
tions, which leave us, like a man who has got by 
heart some paltry handbook on harmony but never 
practised, able, indeed, to win admiration for skill 
in asking questions, but utterly at variance with 
ourselves in the ordering of our lives. 
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"Hy od» ácóAowós Tu Kal yevvotos, TapyTnud- 
vos d dnow ' Apwaroóávns epi Edpimidou,  dfwrà 
19 kal oxÀAduord, dep, ws à atros dyot, 
karamvyootvn Tair’ éori mpós kpéas péya. 
GAA phy oj86 Kabilwy reve mpos Tas Bécers, 
daoi, wepvrarüv B6 émeycipet. bua 55 ov TÓ 
diÀoyevvotov éruiáro ev TH mÓÀe.. où piv and. 
Kal ékmenarqkós Fv Gurpifov év TH rojo, map 
&v of pabytal pirpà KadvBa towjodpevor KaT@Kouy 
mAnotov rob poucelov Kal Tis efedpas. eque 8) å 
Hoéuwv xara mávra ebnàwrévat ròv Bevoxparny: 
kai épacOjvar abro now "Apiotunmos ev TÔ 
rerdptw Iepi maAuds tpudiis. del yoüv épéuvuro 
abroü, rjv T dxaxiay kat Tov aXypóv éyebébvro 
tav8pds kal 7d Bdpos olovel rijs Awpiort appovias. 
20 fv 8è kal pirocogoxAfs, Kat páňora év ékelyots 
ov Kare. TOY kwpiròv TÀ morýpata adr 
kücv ris edKet avzov. MoAorruós, 
Kal évOa Fv Kara Tov Dpbvixov 
od yAvéis ob8° dndxuros, dù IIpdpptos. 
Preyer ov ròv pèv “Opmpor émuóv elvat XodokAMéa, 
roy 8à XodokMa. "Opmpov payucóv. We 
"EreAeórqoe 86 ynpaiós 707 bad plicews, ixavà 
cvyypdppora karoAvráw. kal €orw TjnÓv eis 
adrov- 
oùk dates; ToAduava xexedOaper, öv Oéro rðe 
àppworin, TÒ Sewòv avOpesmors máĝos. 
a Frag. 180 Dind. 
è Of. supra, i. 8 112 note. 
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He was, then, refined and generous, and would beg 
to be excused, in the words of Aristophanes about 
Euripides, the “ acid, pungent style," which, as the 
same author says, is “ strong seasoning for meat when 
itis high." Further, he would not, they say, even 
sit down to deal with the themes of his pupils, but 
would argue walking up and down. It was, then, 
for his love of what is noble that he was honoured 
in the state. Nevertheless would he withdraw from 
society ^ and confine himself to the Garden of the 
Academy, while close by his scholars made them- 
selves little huts and lived not far from the shrine of 
the Muses and the lecture-hall. It would seem that 
in all respects Polemo emulated Xenocrates. And 
Aristippus in the fourth book of his work On the 
Luxury of the Ancients affirms him to have been his 
favourite. Certainly he always kept his predecessor 
before his mind and, like him, wore that simple 
austere dignity which is proper to the Dorian mode. 
He loved Sophocles, particularly in those passages 
where it seemed as if, in the phrase of the comic 
poet, 

A stout Molossian mastiff lent him aid, 
and where the poet was, in the words of Phrynichus,’ 
Nor must, nor blended vintage, but true Pramnian. 
Thus he would call Homer the Sophocles of epic, and 
Sophocles the Homer of tragedy 

He died at an advanced age of gradual decay, 
leaving behind him a considerable number of works. 
I have composed the following epigram upon him 4: 

Dost thou not hear? We have buried Polemo, laid here 
by that fata! scourge of wasted strength. Yet not Polemo, 


e Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 605. 
a Anth. Plan. ii. 380. 
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a "n ~ ` 

où uüÀov TloAduwva, rò oda é roro yàp 
aùròs j h : 
Batvow és dorpa SidBopov Üfkev xapat. 


Keg. 8'. KPATHX 


21 Kpdrns marpòs uév jv "Avriyévovs «" AÜnratos?, 
Opidotos 86 r&v psa, dxpoarhs dua koi hv 
pevos TloAducovos: dM. kat BreBéEaro Ty axorny 
avroð. kai otrws dAMjÀc edudetray dore kal 
Carre o) uóvov rdv abrv erm émmbesnerus 
GAAd Kal péxpt oxeOóv ávazvofjs eLwpouic Qv 
dAÀMjAot ital Üavóvre tis abris rapis érowwveirny. 
Olev 'Avrayópas cis dudw roürov èroiņoe tov 

; LI 
MARET eh ride Kparnra ÜcovBéa xal Tlodduava 
éwene xptarecbas, fetve, mrüpepxóuevos, a 
avdpas dpodpoovvn peyañýropas, dv dro pilos 
iepds Hiooey Sarpoviov orduaros, —— 
xai Bioros xaÜapós aodias ézi Belov éxdopet 
aidy’ üorpémrow Sdypace Tretdpevos. 


, A im 
22 &vDev kai “ApxeoiAaov pereMóvra, Tapa Geodpd 
arov mpos abrovs Aéyew ws elev beoi Twes 7} Aciyava 
' TOv èk ToÜ ypvooð vyévovs. kal yàp hory où 
PrdoSnuddee: aad’ olov Atorvoddupdv more paor 
^ , 3 ~ 
Tov avdnriy eimeiv, oepvuvóuevov émi Ta pndeva 
» 3 A fag ^4 L , ovs ÚT èni 
TÓv poupdrwv airod pýr’ émi rpujpovs pair” 
j i bá *lopnviov. ovaaitiov 
«püjvms ármkoévau, Kabdmep "lou A 7 
9é dyow avrà 6 'Avriyovos efvar mapa Kpárvropt, 
5 a 
ónovocs ovufiovvrav Tovtwy Te Kal ApkeavAdou. 
ny 8e ol Y in ev éyew pera Kpdv- 
tiv 8e olxnow *Apxeci aov èv Éyew per x 
è - 
Topos, TloAduwva 8é ody Kpdrnte perà Avot 
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but merely his body, which on his way to the stars he left 
to moulder in the ground. 


CuarrER 4. CRATES (of Athens) 
(Head of the Academy in third century a.c.) 


Crates, whose father was Antigenes, was an 
Athenian belonging to the deme of Thria. He was 
a pupil and at the same time a favourite of Polemo, 
whom he succeeded in the headship of the school, 
The two were so much attached to each other that 
they not only shared the same pursuits in life but 
grew more and more alike to their latest breath, and, 
dying, shared the same tomb. Hence Antagoras, 
writing of both, employed this figure? : 

Passing stranger, say that in this tomb rest godlike 
Crates and Polemo, men magnanimous in concord, from 
whose inspired lips flowed sacred speech, and whose pure 


life of wisdom, in accordance with unswerving tenets, decked 
them for a bright immortality. 


Hence Arcesilaus, who had quitted Theophrastus 
and gone over to their school, said of them that they 
were gods or a remnant of the Golden Age. The 

did not side with the popular party, but were suck 
as Dionysodorus the flute-player is said to have 
claimed to be, when he boasted that no one ever 
heard his melodies, as those of Ismenias were heard, 
either on shipboard or at the fountain, According 
to Antigonus, their common table was in the house 
of Crantor; and these two and Arcesilaus lived in 
harmony together. Arcesilaus and Crantor shared 
the same house, while Polemo and Crates lived with 


* Anth. Pal. vii, 103, 
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kAgous Ttvós TÀv moAráv. Fv Se, gnoi, épdbpevos, 
Kpdrns Bev, ds mpocipyrat, TloAduwros- ' Apkeoi- 
Aaos 5¢ Kpdvropos. 

23 Tedevraw Sè ^ Kpdrns, abd. pnaw ATOA- 
&epos év tpirw tÕv Xpovixâv, dnéhure BigMa. Tà 
pev. dirocogotpeva, tà de aepi Kepepdias, Tà be 
Adyous Syynyopikods Kat mpeoBeurixods. dNAd 
kai pabnras éAAoyipous: dv Apxecihaov mepi ob 
Aéfojev—Bvijkovae yàp kal roUrov—kai Biwva Tov 
Bopvobevirny, vorepov 96 GeoBdpeiov and ijs 
aipécews emxadovpevoy, rept o Kal abrot Aéfopev 
èxopévws ' Apkeaiddov. j lı ML. 

l'eyóvag. 86. Kpárqres séra: wpüros ó Tis 
dpyaias Kuppodlas TANTS, Sevrepos prop TpoA- 
Ataves "Iookpáretos, rpiros Tadpupixos Adegdy- 
Spp avvdw, térapros 6 itv mept ob Aé£opev, 
"wépzros $uÀósodos mepinarntixds, ékros "Áxa- 
8nuaikós 6 mpoetpnuevos, eBdouos Modeirns ypean- 
patikds, Gydoos yewperpikà yeypagass, évaros 
émypapparev montis, Sékaros Tapacds diMoodos 
*Axadnpaixds. 


Ked. e. KPANTOP 


24 Kpdvrwp Zodeds Üavpalónevos ev Th éavrot 
varpió. ámfjpev eis *A@iyvas kal Eevokpárovs Öt- 
ýkovae Todduwre cvoxoMLov. Kat KorréAurrev úno- 
pvýpara eis pupiddas oTigwv vpéis, dw Twá 
twes ‘Apkeatlaw mpoodmrovor. gaat dé aùròv 
epwrnbévra rive Onpabein dad IloAduwvos, emeîv 
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Lysicles, one of the citizens. Crates, as already 
stated, was the favourite of Polemo and Arcesilaus 
of Crantor. 

According to Apollodorus in the third book of his 
Chronology, Crates at his death left behind him works, 
some of a philosophical kind, others on comedy, 
others again speeches delivered in the assembly or 
when he was envoy. He also left distinguished 
pupils ; among them Arcesilaus, of whom we shall 
speak presently—for he was also a pupil of Crates; 
another was Bion of Borysthenes, who was afterwards 
known as the Theodorean, from the school which he 
joined ; of him too we shall have occasion to speak 
next after Arcesilaus. 

There have been ten men who bore the name of 
Crates: (1) the poet of the Old Comedy; (2) a 
rhetorician of Tralles, a pupil of Isocrates ; (3) a 
sapper and miner who accompanied Alexander; (4) 
the Cynic, of whom more hereafter; (5) a Peripatetic 
philosopher; (6) the Academic philosopher described 
above; (7) a grammarian of Malos ; (8) the author of 
a geometrical work; (9) a composer of epigrams 
(10) an Academic philosopher of Tarsus. 


OGuarter 5. CRANTOR 
(Perhaps about 340-290 s.c.) 


Crantor of Soli, though he was much esteemed in 
his native country, left it for Athens and attended 
the lectures of Xenocrates at the same time as 
Polemo. He left memoirs extending to 30,000 
lines, some of which are by some critics attributed 
to Arcesilaus. He is said to have been asked what 
it was in Polemo that attracted him, and to have 
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T pir’ OÉfÓrepov phre Baptrepov hac bey- 
yopévov. ovros vooyjoas cis TÒ Ack T 
dveydipyae kråke? mepiemárev oi be Vu MEN. 
mpoojecay ajTQ, vopitovres où Sud vócov, dA 
Bovrecbar adroit oxov avorýoooĝa, n K 
kal "Apreaidaos bédwv on atro ovarivat ols 
puvi, Kaimep épóvros, ds ev TÊ epi QE dou 

28 Aé£opuev. GANA Kal aóróv dyidvavra Svaxovewy 
TloAduavos, ef’ d xai pddvoro Canarias 
déyeras 86 koi Tij» oùoiav karaAmretv Apxeat áw, 
Taddvrwy oĝoav Svoxaidexa. Kat épwrnfévra mpós 
aùroô rod BovAera: radfjvat, eimetv: 

èv yijs diÀgs uvxoto. kpudÜ iva, kaAóv. 
déyerat 8€ Kal srovjp ora, ypdalras ral & Th marpid. 
& TQ Tihs 'A0nvüs iepQ appayoduevos avrà 
Ücivo. kai pot Qeairnros 6 nors mept adrod 
oúrwoi: TA i à 
wBavev dvÜpe ow, ó & émi màéov vdave 
Movoats R k 
Koávrop, kai yijpws TjAvOev ore mpdow. 
yi, od dè rebvndra Tov fepov dv8p brddeEan* 
"jpéj.o. Kal KetOe Loin èv e00eviy. 

2% "Héadpale è 6 Kpdyrwp mdvreov 8) Mov 
“Opnpov Kat Edpunidyy, Aéyaw epyBbes elvan ev 7 
kupiw TpayiKas dua kal ovprabas ypdipar. kai 
mpoepepeTo Tov arixov Tov ék Tob PAPEN 

otpor: ti 8 oipov; Üvqrá ror meróvbapev. 
Àéyerar 8à kal "Avrayópo, Tod rrownroo ws Kpáv- 
topos eis "Epwra remomnpéva pépecbat tavri: 
a Nauck, T.G.F?, Adesp. 281. > Anth. Plan. ii. 28. 
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replied, " The fact that I never heard him raise or 
lower his voice in speaking." He happened to fall 
ill, and retired to the temple of Asclepius, where he 
proceeded to walk about. At once people flocked 
round him in the belief that he had retired thither, 
not on account of illness, but in order to open a 
school. Among them was Árcesilaus, who wished to 
be introduced by his means to Polemo, notwithstand- 
ing the affection which united the two, as will be 
related in the Life of Arcesilaus. However, when 
he recovered, he continued to attend Polemo’s 
lectures, and for this he was universally praised, He 
is also said to have left Arcesilaus his property, to 
the value of twelve talents. And when asked b 
him where he wished to be buried, he answered : 
Sweet in some nook of native soil to rest. 

It is also said that he wrote poems and deposited 
them under seal in the temple of Athena in his 
native place, And Theaetetus the poet writes thus 
of him 5 : 


Pleasing to men, more pleasing to the Muses, lived Crantor, 
and never saw old age. Receive, O earth, the hallowed 
feeds gently may he live and thrive even in the world 

elow. 


Crantor admired Homer and Euripides above all 
other poets; it is hard, he said, at once to write 
tragedy and to stir the emotions in the language of 
everyday life. And he would quote the line from 
the story of Bellerophon ¢ ; 


Alas! But why Alas? We have suffered the lot of mortals, 


And it is said that there are extant these lines of the 
poet Antagoras, spoken by Crantor on Love: 


* Nauck, 7.G.F.8, Eur. 300. * Anth. Plan. iii. 60, 
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ev Soup por Üvpós, emel yévos dpdlaBnrov, 
j| oe Bedv ròv mpárov devyevéov, "Epos, a 
TÓv dagovs “EpeBds re ddan Bacinerd. TÉ maias 
yeivaro Nùé meàdyeoow Úm eùpéos | Queavoio 
27 3j oé ye Kónpibos ula mepippovos, 7é ge I'atzs, 
A Ail? votos a) à dpovéewy dAdAncat 
Avé Toios gU kaka, ppovewy | A Hi 
avOpdrois 8° obd: rò Kal aéo ada Bi : 
"Hy 88 kal 8ewós óvop.aromoríjaat. Tpaywdov 
yotv åmeňéryrov elvev exew $oviy air d 
ueorüjv* Kal Twos rorot ains ee ye 
rods attyous: Kal Tas Ocoppdorov m. Ape o 
yeypád gas. Bavpdlerar 8e aóroó PBMov H d 
rò leoi sévOovs. kal Karéorpeye mpo [lo 
pwvos Kal Kpdryros, d8pwmuch dualéce voojoas. 
kal éorw eis adrov pôr ‘ 
émékvoe kal cé, Kpdvrop, Ñ voowy kaktarn, 
xotrw péday karíjMes IIAovrécs. Bai 
kal od pèv ékeif. xaipes, ody Aóya è x"py 
&org«ev " Akabijuew, kal Loor, warpis cev. 


Keg. s’. APKEZIAAOZ 


e , 

2 "Apkeo(Àaos Levfov (| IE] Xucóllov], Da Rr 
AdSunpos ev tpir~p Xpovucóv), Tlerdvns Ts AloMBos. 
odrés éorw 6 Tis pons Axadnpeias karáp£as, 
mp@ros émicydw Tas drroddoets oud, Tas évavrió- 
Tyras Tay Adywr. mp@ros be Kai eis d 
emexelpnoe, kal mp@ros Tov Aóyov pd i Tov ba 
TiAdrwvos mapaBeBouévov xai émoisoe Bi aes 
gews kal dnoxpicews epiotixdrepov. mapéBare dé 

a “ Legimus omnes Crantoris, veteris Academici, de 
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My mind is in doubt, since thy birth is disputed, whether 
I am to call thee, Love, the first of the immortal gods, the 
eldest of all the children whom old Erebus and ueenly 
Night brought to birth in the depths beneath wide Ocean ; 
or art thou the child of wise Cypris, or of Earth, or of the 
Winds? So many are the feeds and ills thou devisest for 
men in thy wanderings. Therefore hast thou & body of 
double form. 

He was also clever at inventing terms. For in- 
stance, he said of a tragic player's voice that it 
was unpolished and unpeeled. And of a certain poet 
that his verses abounded in miserliness. And that 
the disquisitions of Theophrastus were written with 
an oyster-shell His most highly esteemed work is 
the treatise On Grief.” He died before Polemo and 
Crates, his end being hastened by dropsy. I have 
composed upon him the following epigram ? ; 

The worst of maladies overwhelmed you, Crantor, and 
thus did you descend the black abyss of Pluto. While you 


fare well even in the world below, the Academy and your 
country of Soli are bereft of your discourses. 


Ouarrer 6. ARCESILAUS (c. 818-242 n.c.) 


Arcesilaus, the son of Seuthes, according to Apollo- 
dorus in the third book of his Chronology, came from 
Pitane in Aeolis. With him begins the Middle 
Academy ; he was the first to suspend his judgement 
owing to the contradictions of opposing arguments. 
He was also the first to argue on both sides of a 
question, and the first to meddle with the system 
handed down by Plato and, by means of question 
and answer, to make it more closely resemble eristic, 
luctu ; est enim non magnus, verum aureolus et, ut Tuberoni 
Panaetius praecipit, ad verbum ediscendus libellus " (Cic. 
Ac. Pr. ii. 44). è Anth. Plan. ii, 981. 
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Kpávropt roÜrov rév tpdmov. rérapros ddeAgds Fy 
dy elye úo uev dponartpiovs, Svo 96 ópouyTpiovs: 
kal r&v pev dpopntpieov mpecBirepov Iluàdðnv, 
7ÓÀv 8é óponarpiwv Moipéav, ôs hv abr énirporos, 
29 jkouce Dé Kat’ åpxàs pè Abrohixou Tob abn 
patko woÀirov tvyxdvovros, mpiv ámaipew eis 
'Aü)vas, pef o ral eis Ldpders daredipnoer- 
grevra, Edvbov ro 'AÜnvalov povotxod: meb’ ôv 
@codpdorov Sujcovoey. énmeira perhAbev els Aka- 
Sypetav mpòs Kpdvropa- Motpéas | pèv yàp ó mpo- 
epnpéros d8eAdós ĝyev aùròv emi pyropuciy ó 
Sè didocodias Tjpa, kal abro Kpdvrwp epwrixdis 
Starefels émóUero rà d£ ’Avdpouddas Evpumidou 
mpoeveyrápevos* 
& maphév’, el owai a”, ices pot yápw; 
kal ds Tà èyópeva' 
dyov p’, & £év', eire Buwtd" eOédets etr" ddoxov. 
80 ék rovrov ovvýorņy aAAjAow: iva kai TOY Oed- 
dpaorov kvigópevóv dacw elmelvy ws edpuijs kal 
eùentyeipnros ameAndvbas tis Buvrpifjs etn veavi- 
okos. Kal yàp & qois Aóyois épBpiéararos kal 
prdoypdyparos ixavds yevouevos Tymrero kal mom- 
rikis. Kal abrob déperar éemiypaypa eis " Arradov 
éxov olco: 
Tlépyapos ody ózÀois Kaew pdvov, dAAd Kat 
$ 
immots 
moAMikis aj6Gra. Ticav dva Cafénr. 
e? 06 ròv ér AuóÜey Üeyuróv Ovar vóov eiméty, 
€ogera, eloadris moAAdv doiBorép. 
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He came across Crantor in this way. He was the 
youngest of four brothers, two of them being his 
brothers by the same father, and two by the same 
mother. Of the last two Pylades was the elder, and 
of the former two Moereas, and Moereas was his 
guardian. At first, before he left Pitane for Athens, 
he was a pupil of the mathematician Autolycus, his 
fellow-countryman, and with him he also travelled 
to Sardis. Next he studied under Xanthus, the 
musician, of Athens; then he was a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus. Lastly, he crossed over to the Academy 
and joined Crantor. For while his brother Moereas, 
who hag already been mentioned, wanted to make 
him a rhetorician, he was himself devoted to philo- 
sophy, and Crantor, being enamoured of him, cited 
the line from the Andromeda of Euripides ? : 


O maiden, if I save thee, wilt thou be grateful to me? 
and was answered with the next line ^ : 
Take me, stranger, whether for maidservant or for wife. 


After that they lived together. Whereupon Theo- 
phrastus, nettled at his loss, is said to have remarked, 
“ What a quick-witted and ready pupil has left my 
school!" For, besides being most effective in argu- 
ment and decidedly fond of writing books, he also 
took up poetry. And there is extant an epigram of 
his upon Attalus which runs thus ^ : 

Pergamos, not famous in arms alone, is often celebrated 
for its steeds in divine Pisa. And if a mortal may make 


bold to utter the will of heaven, it will be much more sung 
by bards in days to come. 


a Nauck, 7.G.F.4, Eur. 199. 
> Ib. 139. * Anth. Plan. iii, 56, 
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dÀAÀ kal eis Mnvddwpov róv Eùyáuov évós ry 
cvoxoAaoTÓv épdpevov- 
s. THAOD pèr Opvyin, rro E iepr Ováreipa' 
à Mnvddwpe, o) narpis, Ka avddy. 1 
adda. yap eis ' Axépovra rov où parov loa kéAev0a, 
dis alvos dv8páv, mávroDev uerpeieva. y 
ofa 8é rou ród épe£ev dpidpades Eüyapos, d) od 
mov neveoréwv hola vpoadiAéararos. 

' Aarcóéyero Bé wdvruw pâňov “Ounpov, od ral 
els Ümvov idv mavrws TL dveylvwonev, dA kai 
OpÜpov Aéycv émi tov épdipevoy. áméva, ómóre 
BovAowro dvayvðvat. tóv Te Tliv8apov éaake 
Bewóv elva. pavis eundjoa Kol dvopdray ral 
pnpáTwv edmopiay mapacxetv. “Iwva 86 kal éyapa- 
rernpibe véos dw. — , E ; 1 

sa  Aujkovoe Bé kal 'Immovikov Tob yeapérpou öv 
kai éakonje à pev GAAa voOpóv óvra. kal xaonadn, 
év 86 7H Téexvy reÜecopnuévov, eim» THY yewperpiav 
a)roÜ xyáokovros els TO oTdua éjmrívat. ToôTov 
xai mapakójavra davaAaBdy oixot és TocoÜroy 
éÜepdzevaev, és Ócov ámokaraorígo.. Kpdryros 
66 ékdumóvros karéoxe THY axoMjv, exxwpijoavros 
atr@ Lwxpari8ov twds. Sid Sè rò mepi mávraw 
énéxyew oùðè PiBAlov, pact twes, Gwvéypauiev- ot 
é, ort ebwpdby «Kpdvropos > twa Sopr, a $acw 
of pév exdotvar, oí B6 Kataxadoas. edre 8 
Bavpdtew kal tov Hàdrwva kal rà BiBAia éké- 
33 «rro aùroð. aAAd kal róv Héppawa Kard Twas 
elnàórke kal rijs OuAekrucis elyero kal tâv 
a Anth. Plan. ii. 382. 


è If this be so, the study of the poet Ion (§ 31) must have 
remained unpublished. 
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And again upon Menodorus, the favourite of 
Eugamus, one of his fellow-students ? ; 


Far, far away are Phrygia and sacred Thyatira, thy 
native land, Menodorus, son of Cadanus. But to unspeak- 
able Acheron the ways are equal, from whatever place they be 
measured, as the proverb saith. To thee Eugamus raised 
this far-seen monument, for thou wert dearest to him of ali 
who for him toiled. 


He esteemed Homer above all the poets and would 
always read a passage from him before going to 
sleep. And in the morning he would say, whenever 
he wanted to read Homer, that he would pay a visit 
to his dear love. Pindar too he declared matchless 
for imparting fullness of diction and for affording a 
copious store of words and phrases. Andin his youth 
he made a special study of Ion. 

He also attended the lectures of the geometer 
Hipponicus, at whom he pointed a jest as one who 
was in all besides a listless, yawning sluggard but 
yet proficient in his subject. “‘ Geometry,” he said, 
*“ must have flown into his mouth while it was agape.” 
When this man’s mind gave way, Arcesilaus took him 
to his house and nursed him until he was completely 
restored. He took over the school on the death of 
Crates, a certain Socratides having retired in his 
favour. According to some, one result of his sus- 
pending judgement on all matters was that he never 
so much as wrote a book.’ Others relate that he was 
caught revising some works of Crantor, which 
according to some he published, according to others 
he burnt. He would seem to have held Plato in 
admiration, and he possessed a copy of his works. 
Some represent him as emulous of Pyrrho as well. 
He was devoted to dialectic and adopted the methods 
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Eperpurdv arrero Aóyom, bev kai éAéyero èr 
aùroð tn’ "Apiorwvos: 
, 

mpdobe Màdrwv, ómev Ilóppwv, péccos Arddwpos. 

y € i » > > ^ - T 
kal ó Tipwy én? abrod pow ovrws 

7h yàp éyov Meveðýpov $mó orépvowwt pod BBoy 

E ^ 
8céaeras 1) Iúppwva rò wav xpéag Ñ Auóücopov. 


kai Stadumrcby aùròv mow? Aéyorra: 
rpEouat eis Tiúppwva kal els axoAóv Acddwpov. 


* t 
^H» 8é xal áfuoparucüvraros Kal ovvnyuévos 
x 3 * Hn H 
kal év rfj aù Siacrarixés vOv Gvoydrww, émv- 
^ , A A JF 
34 kómrys O ixavds kai mappynovacris: 810 kal máy 
ó Tio otrwot repli aùroô' 
? 4 
kai » vdov aiuvAlots! émmAjgeow éyravapwyvós. 


óÜev kal mpós tov Üpacórepov DuaAeyópevov veavi- 
“a oye 7 »»» £e A EM H ay 

axov, '* où Afpberat tis, Ep, “ robrov dorpaydny ; 
mpós Sè ròv alriav éyovra Tepaweoba, os dv- 
ýveykev aùr® drt où ore? Erepov éTepov peilov 
elvat, :pórqaev. el oùðè rò Sexaddxrvdoy Tob é£a- 
8arrólov. “Hyovos é twos Xíov detdods dvros 
kai droAapBdvovros elvat kaAoU kal èv xAaviow 
del dvaorpedopévou eimóvros Öri od oke? atta 
«ó» cojós épacthjceaÜa:, &dq, wórepov oj8' edv 
ofrw kaÀós Ñ vis domwep ad od’ édv oŭrw kaAà 
iudria éyn; eel Bé kai mapakívaiBos dw dw els 
Bapov róv "Apxecidaoy &fn: 

1 kal véov uy Nyons vulg.: vdov Casaubon: aluvAlocs Wilam. s 
rralynoy aluuMus (inter alia) Wachs. 


Lui WW an da weus d Seen vb MEUS eee 
a A parody of Homer, Tl. vi, 181: a chimaera has a lion’s 
front, a dragon's tail, and the body of a goat. 
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of argument introduced by the Eretrian school. On 
account of this Ariston said of him : 


Plato the head of him, Pyrrho the tail, midway Diodorus. 
And Timon speaks of him thus * : 


Having the lead of Menedemus at his heart, he will run 
either to that mass of flesh, Pyrrho, or to Diodorus. 


And a little farther on he introduces him as saying : 
I shall swim to Pyrrho and to crooked Diodorus. 


He was highly axiomatic and concise, and in his dis- 
course fond of distinguishing the meaning of terms. 
He was satirical enough, and outspoken. ‘This is why 
Timon speaks of him again as follows : 


And mixing sound sense with wily cavils. 


Hence, when a young man talked more boldly 
than was becoming, Arcesilaus exclaimed, “ Will no 
one beat him at a game of knuckle-bone?" Again, 
when some one of immodest life denied that one 
thing seemed to him greater than another, he 
rejoined, “Then six inches and ten inches are all 
the same to you?" There was a certain Hemon, 
& Chian, who, though ugly, fancied himself to be 
handsome, and always went about in fine clothes. 
He having propounded as his opinion that the wise 
man wil never fall in love, Arcesilaus replied, 
“ What, not with one so handsome as you and so 
handsomely dressed ? " And when one of loose life, 
to imply that Arcesilaus was arrogant, addressed 
him thus : 


* Cf. Hom. Od. v. 346. 

e Or possibly with Wachsmuth: “ mixing jest in wily 
fashion (algvA ws) with abuse.” 

4 Nauck, T.G.F.?, 4desp. 282, 
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&eor! epwrav mórvid. o? d) avyhy éxwg 
roaa iy: 

yúvar, ví por Tpaxela koùk elÜ.ouévos 

AaAcis ; 
orwpddAou 86 dyervots mpdypyara abri mapéxovros 
ey nasia 

åródàaob’ ójaAety yiyverai SovAwy Tékva., 


dàou 86 moMà dàvapotvros ode TirÜns adréy 
yadeniis reruynKévar en Tui be ovde darexpivero. 
mpós Bé ràv Savevotixey Kal didddoyov einovra Ti 
dyvoeiv, Edn: 
AnGovar yáp ror kàvépuay 8iéfoBo, A 
Býàcerav ópyw, mÀùv Grav Tókos mapi. 


Zort 86 rara. ék roô Olvoudov rob LogoxAcous. 
IIpós *Adefiverdv Twa BuaMeierucóv. ph Suvdpevov 
kar dtiay trav "'AAefivov TL Suryicucfas Tå 
QuAoféwo mpòs raids màwhakoùs mpoxQev elirev 
éxetvos yap và abroU ,Kaküs , SBovras Tovrous 
karaAaPaw atros tàs mivBous atrév awverárqaev, 
eiadr, “ ds Üpeis Tà cua BiadBelpere, otw Kdyds 
Tà Üpérepa.." dixero oóv à? Tois pi) kal pay 
Tà pabýpara åveàngóor. $vowds 8é ire TÔ 
Siardyeobar expiro TÊ Dru êyó, kai, Oò ovy- 
katabijoerat tovros 6 Seiva, cindy ToUvouo- Ô 
a Nauck, T.G.F.3, Adesp. 983: cf. Wilam. Antig. v. 


«p. 74, 
Etat, T.F. Exe 
GEM, . 436. 1 
a Nance geg little heed to obvious facts except when their 


own interests are concerned.” So A. C. Pearson, ad loc., 
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Queen, may I speak, or must I silence keep? 
his reply was*: 
Woman, why talk so harshly, not as thou art wont? 


When some talkative person of no family caused 
him considerable trouble, he cited the line è; 


Right il! to live with are the sons of slaves. 


Of another who talked much nonsense he said that 
he could not have had even a nurse to scold him. 
And some persons he would not so much as answer. 
To a money-lending student, upon his confessing 
ignorance of something or other, Arcesilaus replied 
with two lines from the Oenomaus of Sophocles? ; 

Be sure the hen-bird knows not from what quarter the 
wind blows until she looks for a new brood in the nest 4 

A certain dialectic, a follower of Alexinus, was 
unable to repeat properly some argument of his 
teacher, whereupon Arcesilaus reminded him of the 
story of Philoxenus and the brickmakers. He found 
them singing some of his melodies out of tune ; so he 
retaliated by trampling on the bricks they were 
making, saying, “ If you spoil my work, I'll spoil 
yours." He was, moreover, genuinely annoyed with 
any who took up their studies too late. By some 
natural impulse he was betrayed into using such 
phrases as * I assert," and "" So-and-so ” (mentioning 
the name) “ will not assent to this.” * And this trait 


Soph. Fragments, 477 (vol. ii. P- 130), who takes todo: in 
the more specific sense: '* passage of the winds (through her 
body," the reference being to the old fable of the wind-egg 
(Aristoph. Aves, 695, Aristot. Hist, An. vi. 2, 560 a 6). To 
the usurer róxos would suggest interest on loans. 

* The use of these phrases was inconsistent with the 
suspension of judgement professed by Arcesilaus. 
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$97 e H 4 
kal moMoi rdv pabyrav éLirovy «de» kai rhv 
pyropelav kal wav rò oxfjpo. . M oq 

37 "Hrv 8é «al edpeatAoyuiraros dmavrijoas eboroxws 
Kal emi rò mpokeipevov dveveynely TV vrepíoBoy 
TÜv Aóycow kal dmavri owappdcacbas Kap. 
meotikds Te UTép náv évrwobv: Tape Kal mÀelous 
mpós aóróv dmQvrev eis Tiv exoXiw kaimep 
bm ófórqgros abrob emumAnrrépevot. aM d 
TjBécs* kai yàp jv dyads apóðpa kal dni wy 
bmomwumAds roùs dkoVovras. év e TÊ Bio 
kotvcvukdyraros éyévero kal edepyeriiaas mrpóxeipos 
v kai AaÜety tiv xdpw drupdraros. eige àv 
yoty moré mpds Kryoifiov vocoüvra, kai idw 
dzopía ÜBóuevov, kpóoa Baddyrioy örébyre TÔ 
mrpookedaAatq* kal ôs eÜpiv, Apreoiàdov, gnoi, 
** rò maiyviov.” add Kal AMoTe xilas dmécreier. 

as ` Apxíav Te Tov "ApkdBa Einéve: ovorýoas 
moÀMjs eroince rvxév ris dias, ehevdépids TE 
av kal ddirapyupdraros eis tas dpyupucds Selgers 
&mjvra mpõros, koi émi Ti Apxekpárovs d 
KoMukpárovus ras XpuciMas wavrós pm 
pGÀÀov. cuyvois re émüpket Kat ourmpavite kal 
noré Twos dapyupwyare. AaBóvros. eis UmoBoyiy 
díÀcv Kal droorepolvros ove ámjjruaev oùðè 
npooenorýðy. ot 8é dacw enirnbes Xpijoas «ai 
drroSiddvros, émel mévgs jv, xapioacbar. d» Mev 
otv ajrQ kai ev Ileávg mepiovata, a s åm- 
éoreAev aùr Iluàdêns ó dBeAjós. dà xal 
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many of his pupils imitated, as they did also his 
style of speaking and his whole address, 

Very fertile in invention, he could meet objection 
acutely or bring the course of discussion back to 
the point at issue, and fit it to every occasion. 
In persuasiveness he had no equal, and this all the 
more drew pupils to the school, although they were 
in terror of his pungent wit. But they willingly put 
up with that; for his goodness was extraordinary, 
and he inspired his pupils with hopes. He showed 
the greatest generosity in private life, being ever 
ready to confer benefits, yet most modestly anxious 
to conceal the favour. For instance, he once called 
upon Ctesibius when he was ill and, seeing in what 
straits he was, quietly put a purse under his pillow. 
He, when he found it, said, ‘‘ This is the joke of 
Arcesilaus.” Moreover, on another occasion, he sent 
him 1000 drachmas. 

Again, by introducing Archias the Arcadian to 
Eumenes, he caused him to be advanced to great 
dignity. And, as he was very liberal, caring very 
little for money, so he was the first to attend perform- 
ances where seats were paid for, and he was above all 
eager to go to those of Archecrates and Callicrates, for 
which the fee was a gold piece. And he helped many 
people and collected subscriptions for them. Some one 
once borrowed his silver plate in order to entertain 
friends and never brought it back, but Arcesilaus did 
not ask him for it and pretended it had not been 
borrowed. Another version of the story is that he lent 
it on purpose, and, when it was returned, made the 
borrower a present of it because he was poor. He 
had property in Pitane from which his brother 
Pylades sent him supplies. Furthermore, Eumenes, 
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éxopyyet abr ToÀM Eùpévns 6 ToU MM 
Siò ral TOÓrq uóvq Tdv wv Baowewy mpoo: 
vet. 

39 SENE òè kal ov "Avriyovov Beparrevdvreap 
kal ómóre Kot ámavrdvrav atros jodxate, p) 
BovAópevos apocumiarew cis yvàow. , pos TE 
qv parte 'leporÀei TQ mw Movnixiay éxovrt 
xal ròv Iepa: év re tals éopraís katet mpós 
aùròv ékdorore. kal Bj kai mod exelvou ovp- 
melÜovros. dor donácaoÜa. Tov ,Avriyovov, ovK 
émetabn, GAN’ éws mvAdv eAdàw dvéarpedje. perá 
Te THY 'Ávrtyóvov vavpayiav TroÀAv mpoouóvrav 
kal èmoróa maparhyrucd , Ypadóvrav cd 
éoudanoe. ddd’ ofp Sums Ómép rhs marpibos 
énpéaflevaev eis Anunrpidda mpos Avríyovov ka 
oUk ènéruye. 70 nâv B1) Giérpiflev ev ri ` Akaðnpeig 
TÓv moAuTiopoy éxromilwv. Neate SIM 

4 Kai more ù kal "AOjvnow ev à Ieipatet mpós 
Tas Üéceis Aéycw éxpóvisev, olkelws Exwv Tpos 
*"lepokAéa: éd? d xai mpds Twv SiePiMero. 
moÀvreA)s 86 dyav dv—kai Ti yàp aMo Ñ érepos 
*Apiorinmos ;—ent TÀ Seimva mpòs Tovs Öpowo- 
TpÓvovs uév, TARY àÀÀ dmivra. Kat Ocodérp Te 
kal Mia rais ’HAcias éraipais guvýket $avepás 
kal mpós Tods Siacdpovras mpoepepero Tas Aptor- 
immov xpeias. dutopeipiiós ve fjv kal kara- 
depijs: őðev of wept ’Apiorwva tov Xtov avexkot 


a The reference may be to one of the naval victories gained 
by Aeon over the Egyptian fleet towards the end of 
his reign, at Cos and again p Andros See W. W. Tarn, 

i Gonatas, pp. 378, 461-6. 
A Caen Bees ES that the sense would be improved 
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the son of Philetaerus, furnished him with large sums, 
and for this reason Eumenes was the only one of 
the contemporary kings to whom he dedicated any 
of his works. 

And whereas many persons courted Antigonus and 
went to meet him whenever he came to Athens, 
Arcesilaus remained at home, not wishing to thrust 
himself upon his acquaintance. He was on the best 
of terms with Hierocles, the commandantin Munichia 
and Piraeus, and at every festival would go down to 
see him. And though Hierocles joined in urging 
him to pay his respects to Antigonus, he was not 
prevailed upon, but, after going as far as the gates, 
turned back. And after the battle at sea,* when 
many went to Antigonus or wrote him flattering 
letters, he held his peace. However, on behalf of 
his native city, he did go to Demetrias as envoy to 
Antigonus, but failed in his mission. He spent his 
time wholly in the Academy, shunning politics. 

Once indeed, when at Athens, he stopped too long 
in the Piraeus, discussing themes, out of friendship 
for Hierocles, and for this he was censured by certain 
persons He was very lavish, in short another 
Aristippus, and he was fond of dining well, but only 
with those who shared his tastes. He lived openly 
with Theodete and Phila, the Elean courtesans, and 
to those who censured him he quoted the maxims of 
Aristippus. He was also fond of boys and very 
susceptible. Hence he was accused by Ariston of 


if 'A65v9s« were transposed to come between rà» and ToM- 
Twp», adding xal mpòs ras Odces réyw after mo uw uv 
éxromifwy instead of after Iepae? This account seems in 
some respects to confirm the impression conveyed by the 
sentence a little higher up, beginning moia» 68 xal ri» 
"Avriyovov , , . éxdorore. 
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énexddow adr, dÜopéa trav véwv eat xan 
41 Adyov kal. Qpacdv doxadobyres. Kat yàp. th ieee 
Anpnrpiou rob mAevoavros els E A T. éov 
epacB fva. Adyerar, Kat KAeoxápovs tof MupAcavoü 
éd d kal mpòs tods kcyudgavras evreiv avros ud 
üdAew  dvot£as, ékeivov dé StaxwAde. Toórov ài 
dipev kal Anuoxdpns ó Adyyros «ai ITv8okXijs ó 
Tob BovyéAow: ods xarahaBdy on dveficaxtas 
mapaxwpeiy edn. did Tatra à) ody Sao Xs 
avrov oi mpoetpnpevor Kat énéoxwmrov dis pi oxàov 
kat didddofov pora Bé émeriBevro airG of 
mepi ‘lepdivupov Tov Tleperarnricdy, omdre ovvdyor 
tous pidous eis Thy AAxvovéws Tod 'Avriyóvov 
vio ýuépav, els jv iravà xpýuara ånéoreddev 
41 Avriyovos mpós dwóAavaw. évła Kat maparrov- 
pevos ékdorore Tas emuxvAucetous enyijoeis mpos 
*"Apideteny mporeivovTa Ti Becipnpa kai áfobvra. 
eis aùrò Aéyew. einev, “ aird roro pora 
dirocodias tiov, rò Tov kupòv éxdorev èr- 
ioracba.” eis 8é rò SaBaópevov ajro8. pià- 
oyàov xal Tipo rá 7 Aa gnoiv, Gràp 91) koi 
TOÜUTOV TOV TpOTOv* 

dis eim ÓyAoto Tepicracw elokarébuvey. 

oí Bé pw Hire yAatxa népi onibar reporotivro 

JAéuaTov deucvivtes, dBowverev dxAodpeakos. | 

od uéya mpiyypa, ráÀas- ti wAardveat Albos cs; 


a a 
Od pi Gd ovtws drudos fv oTe vois pa- 


€ ol wept "Iepóvvuov rbv leperargrikóv is said by Stephanus 
to be f ‘mdteinal’ gloss. The reading of the mss. is rapa 


"Iepovógup ro II. 
5 Cf. infra, v. 59. 
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Chios, the Stoic, and his followers, who called him a 
corrupter of youth and a shameless teacher of 
immorality. He is said to have been particularly 
enamoured of Demetrius who sailed to Cyrene, and 
of Cleochares of Myrlea; of him the story is told 
that, when a band of revellers came to the door, he 
told them that for his part he was willing to admit 
them but that Cleochares would not let him. This 
same youth had amongst his admirers Demochares 
the son of Laches, and Pythocles the son of Bugelus, 
and once when Arcesilaus had caught them, with 
great forbearance he ordered them off. For all this 
he was assailed and ridiculed by the critics above- 
mentioned, as a friend of the mob who courted 
popularity. The most virulent attacks were made 
upon him in the circle of Hieronymus the Peripatetic, 
whenever he collected his friends to keep the birth- 
day of Haleyoneus, son of Antigonus, an occasion 

for which Antigonus used to send large sums of 
money to be spent in merrymaking. There he had 

always shunned discussion over the wine; and when 

Aridices, proposing a certain question, requested 

him to speak upon it, he replied, “ The peculiar 

province of philosophy is just this, to know that there 

is a time for all things." As to the charge brought 

against him that he was the friend of the mob, Timon, 

among many other things, has the following * : 

So saying, he plunged into the surrounding crowd. And 
they were amazed at him, like chaffinches about an owl, 
pointing him out as vain, because he was a flatterer of the 


mob. And why. insignificant thing that you are, do you 
puff yourself out like a simpleton ? ° 


And yet for all that he was modest enough to 


* Frag. 34 D. Cf. the rhythm, Hom. Jl. i. 326 and iv. 482. 
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recommend his pupils to hear other philosophers. 
And when a certain youth from Chios was not well 
pleased with his lectures and preferred those of 
the above-mentioned Hieronymus, Arcesilaus himself 
took him and introduced him to that philosopher, 
with an injunction to behave well. 

Another pleasant story told of him is this. Some 
one had inquired why it was that pupils from all the 
other schools went over to Epicurus, but converts 
were never made from the Epicureans : “ Because 
men may become eunuchs, but a eunuch never 
becomes a man,” was his answer. 

At last, being near his end, he left all his property 
to his brother Pylades, because, unknown to Moereas, 
he had taken him to Chios and thence brought him 
to Athens. In all his life he never married nor had 
any children. He made three wills: the first he 
left at Eretria in the charge of Amphicritus, the 
second at Athens in the charge of certain friends, 
while the third he dispatched to his home to 
Thaumasias, one of his relatives, with the request 
that he would keep it safe. To this man he also 
wrote as follows : 

** Arcesilaus to Thaumasias greeting. 

“Ihave given Diogenes my will to be conveyed 
to you. For, owing to my frequent illnesses and the 
weak state of my body, I decided to make a will, 
in order that, if anything untoward should happen, 
you, who have been so devotedly attached to me, 
should not suffer by my decease. You are the most 
deserving of all those in this place to be entrusted 
with the will, on the score both of age and of relation- 
ship to me. Remember then that I have reposed 
the most absolute confidence in you, and strive to 
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deal justly by me, in order that, so far as you are 
concerned, the provisions I have made may be 
carried out with fitting dignity. A copy is deposited 
at Athens with some of my acquaintance, and another 
in Eretria with Amphicritus." 

He died, according to Hermippus, through drinking 
too freely of unmixed wine which affected his reason ; 
he was already seventy-five and regarded by the 
Athenians with unparalleled good-will. 

I have written upon him as follows?: 


Why, pray, Arcesilaus, didst thou quaff so unsparingly 
unmixed wine as to go out of thy mind? I pity thee not so 
much for thy death as because thou didst insult the Muses 
by immoderate potations. 


Three other men have borne the name of Arcesi- - 
laus: a poet of the Old Comedy, another poet who 
wrote elegies, and a sculptor besides, on whom 
Simonides composed this epigram ? ; 

This is a statue of Artemis and its cost two hundred 
Parian drachmas, which bear a goat for their device. It 


was made by Arcesilaus, the worthy son of Aristodicus, well 
practised in the arts of Athena. 


According to Apollodorus in his Chronology, the 


philosopher described in the foregoing flourished 
about the 120th Olympiad.* 


Cuapter 7. BION (third century s.c.) 


Bion was by birth a citizen of Borysthenes [Olbia]; 
who his parents were, and what his circumstances 
before he took to philosophy, he himself told 

a Anth. Pal. vii. 104. 
è Anih. Plan. iii. 9. * 300-296 8.0, 
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Antigonus in plain terms. For, when Antigonus 
inquired : 

Who among men, and whence, are you? What is your 
city and your parents? * 
he, knowing that he had already been maligned to 
the king, replied, ' My father was a freedman, who 
wiped his nose on his sleeve "-—meaning that he 
was a dealer in salt fish—“ a native of Borysthenes, 
with no face to show, but only the writing on his 
face, à token of his master's severity. My mother 
was such as a man like my father would marry, from 
a brothel. Afterwards my father, who had cheated 
the revenue in some way, was sold with all his 
family. And I, then a not ungraceful youngster, 
was bought by a certain rhetorician, who on his 
death left me all he had. And I burnt his books, 
scraped everything together, came to Athens and 
turned philosopher. 


This is the stock and this the blood from which I boast 
to have sprung.’ 


Suchis my story. Itis high time, then, that Persaeus 
and Philonides left off recounting it. Judge me by 
myself,” 

In truth Bion was in other respects a shifty 
character, a subtle sophist, and one who had given 
the enemies of philosophy many an occasion to 
blaspheme, while in certain respects he was even 
pompous and able to indulge in arrogance. He left 
very many memoirs, and also sayings of useful 
application. For example, when he was reproached 
for not paying court to a youth, his excuse was, 
“ You can't get hold of a soft cheese with a hook.” 
Being once asked who suffers most from anxiety, he 
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replied, He who is ambitious of the greatest pros- 
perity." Being consulted by some one as to whether 
he should merry—for this story is also told of Bion— 
he made answer, ' If the wife you marry be ugly, 
She will be your bane; if beautiful, you will not 
keep her to yourself"? He called old age the 
harbour of all ills; at least they all take refuge 
there. Renown he called the mother of virtues ; 
beauty another's good ; wealth the sinews of Success. 
To some one who had devoured his patrimony he 
said, “ The earth swallowed Amphiaraus, but you 
have swallowed your land.” To be unable to bear 
an ill is itself a great ill, He used to condemn those 
who burnt men alive as if they could not feel, and 
yet cauterized them as if they could. He used 
repeatedly to say that to grant favours to another 
was preferable to enjoying the favours of others. 
For the latter means ruin to both body and soul. 
He even abused Socrates, declaring that, if he felt 
desirefor Alcibiades and abstained, he was a fool; if he 
did not, his conduct was in no way remarkable. The 
road to Hades, he used to say, was easy to travel; 
at any rate men passed away with their eyes shut. 
He said in censure of Alcibiades that in his boyhood 
he drew away the husbands from their wives, and as 
a young man the wives from their husbands. When 
the Athenians were absorbed in the practice of 
rhetoric, he taught philosophy at Rhodes. To some 
one who found fault with him for this he replied, 
" How can I sell barley when what I brought to 
market is wheat ? ” 

He used to say that those in Hades would be 
more severely punished if the vessels in which they 
drew water were whole instead of being pierced with 
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. Hipp. 424. 
` Par Piee his doubts. Reiske, however, by his con- 
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holes. To an importunate talker who wanted his 
help he said, “ I will satisfy your demand, if you will 
only get others to plead your cause and stay away 
yourself.” On a voyage in bad company he fell in 
with pirates. When his companions said, “ We are 
lost if we are discovered," '" And I too,” he replied, 
“unless I am discovered." Conceit he styled a 
hindrance to progress. Referring to a wealthy miser 
he said, ‘‘ He has not acquired a fortune ; the fortune 
has aequired him."  Misers, he said, took care of 
property as if it belonged to them, but derived no 
more benefit from it than if it belonged to others. 
“ When we are young," said he, ' we are courageous, 
but it is only in old age that prudence is at its height.” 
Prudence, he said, excels the other virtues as much 
as sight excels the other senses. He used to say 
that we ought not to heap reproaches on old age, 
seeing that, as he said, we all hope to reach it. To 
a slanderer who showed a grave face his words were, 
'" I don't know whether you have met with ill luck, 
or your neighbour with good." He used to say that 
low birth made a bad partner for free speech, for— 
lt cows & man, however bold his heart.” 

We ought, he remarked, to watch our friends and 
see what manner of men they are, in order that we 
may not be thought to associate with the bad or to 
decline the friendship of the good. 

Bion at the outset used to deprecate the Academic 
doctrines,® even at the time when he was a pupil of 
Crates. Then he adopted the Cynic discipline, 
donning cloak and wallet. For little else was needed 
to convert him to the doctrine of entire insensibility. 


jecture wpoypyro gives the statement a totally different turn, 
viz. that Bion Aad at the outset preferred the Academy. 
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> See, however, supra, 49. 
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Next he went over to Theodorean views, after he 
had heard the lectures of Theodorus the Atheist, 
who used every kind of sophistical argument. And 
after Theodorus he attended the lectures of Theo- 
phrastus the Peripatetic. He was fond of display 
and great at cutting up anything with a jest, using 
vulgar names for things. Because he employed every 
style of speech in combination, Eratosthenes, we 
hear, said of him that he was the first to deck 
philosophy with bright-flowered robes. He was 
clever also at parody. Here is a specimen of his 
style: 

O gentle Archytas, musician-born, blessed in thine own 
conceit, most skilled of men to stir the bass of strife.o 


And in general he made sport of music and geometry. 
He lived extravagantly, and for this reason he 
would move from one city to another, sometimes 
contriving to make a great show. Thus at Rhodes 
he persuaded the sailors to put on students’ garb 
and follow in his train. And when, attended by 
them, he made his way into the gymnasium, all 
eyes were fixed on him. It was his custom also to 
adopt certain young men for the gratification of his 
appetite and in order that he might be protected 
by their goodwill. He was extremely selfish and 
insisted strongly on the maxim that " friends share in 
common." And hence it came about that he is not 
credited with a single disciple, out of all the crowds 
who attended his lectures, And yet there were 
some who followed his lead in shamelessness. For 
instance, Betion, one of his intimates, is said once to 
have addressed Menedemus in these words: ' For 
my part, Menedemus, I pass the night with Bion, 
and I don't think I am any the worse for it." In 
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IV. 54-57. BION 


his familiar talk he would often vehemently assail 
belief in the gods, a taste which he had derived from 
Theodorus. Afterwards, when he fell ill (so it was 
said by the people of Chalcis where he died), he was 
persuaded to wear an amulet and to repent of his 
offences against religion. And even for want of 
nurses he was in a sad plight, until Antigonus sent 
him two servants. And it is stated by Favorinus 


in his Miscellaneous History that the king himself 
followed in a litter. 


Even so he died, and in these lines? I have taken 
him to task : 


We hear that Bion, to whom the Seythian land of Bory- 
sthenes gave birth, denied that the gods really exist. Had 
he persisted in holding this opinion, it would have been right 
to say, “ He thinks as he pleases : wrongly, to be sure, but 
still he does think so.” But in fact, when he fell ill of a 
lingering disease and feared death, he who denied the exist- 
ence of the gods, and would not even look at a temple, who 
often mocked at mortals for sacrificing to deities, not only over 
hearth and high altars and table, with sweet savour and fat 
and incense did he gladden the nostrils of the gods ; nor 
was he content to say " I have sinned, forgive the past,” 
but he cheerfully allowed an old woman to put a charm 
round his neck, and in full faith bound his arms with leather 
and placed the rhamnus and the laurel-branch over the 
door, being ready to submit to anything sooner than die. 
Fool for wishing that the divine favour might be purchased 
at a certain price, as if the gods existed just when Bion chose 
to recognize them! It was then with vain wisdom that, 
when the driveller was all ashes, he stretched out his hand 
and said ‘ Hail, Pluto, hail!” 


a Anth. Plan, v. 87. 
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IV. 58-59. BION—LACYDES 


Ten men have borne the name of Bion : (1) the 
contemporary of Pherecydes of Syria, to whom are 
assigned two books in the Ionic dialect; he was of 

Toconnesus; (2) a Syracusan, who wrote rhetorical 
handbooks; (8) our philosopher; (4) a follower of 
Democritus and mathematician of Abdera, who 
wrote both in Attic and in Ionic: he was the first 
to affirm that there are places where the night lasts 
for six months and the day for six months? ; (5) a 
native of Soli, who wrote a work on Aethiopia ; 
(6) à rhetorician, the author of nine books called 
after the Muses; (7) a lyric poet ; (8) a Milesian 
sculptor, mentioned by Polemo; (9) a tragic poet, 
one of the poets of Tarsus, as they are called ; (10) 


a sculptor of Clazomenae or Chios, mentioned by 
Hipponax. 


Cuarter 8. LACYDES 
(Head of the Academy c. 242-916 B.C.) 


Lacydes, son of Alexander, was a native of Cyrene 
He was the founder of the New Academy and the 
successor of Arcesilaus: a man of very serious 
character who found numerous admirers ; industrious 
from his youth up and, though poor, of pleasant 
manners and pleasant conversation. A most amusing 
story is told of his housekeeping. Whenever he 
brought anything out of the store-room, he would 
seal the door up again and throw his signet-ring 
inside through the opening, to ensure that nothing 
laid up there should be stolen or carried off. So 
soon, then, as his rogues of servants got to know this, 
they broke the seal and carried off what they pleased, 
afterwards throwing the ring in the same way through 
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IV. 59-62. LACYDES—CARNEADES 


theopening into the store-room. Nor were they ever 
detected in this. 

Lacydes used to lecture in the Academy, in the 
garden which had been laid out by King Attalus, 
and from him it derived its name of Lacydeum. He 
did what none of his predecessors had ever done; 
in his lifetime he handed over the school to Telecles 
and Evander, both of Phocaea. Evander was suc- 
ceeded by Hegesinus of Pergamum, and he again by 
Carneades. À good saying is attributed to Lacydes. 
When Attalus sent for him, he is said to have 
remarked that statues are best seen from a distance. 
He studied geometry late, and some one said to him, 
"Is this a proper time?" To which he replied, 
“ Nay, is it not even yet the proper time ? " 

He assumed the headship of the school in the 
fourth year of the 134th Olympiad, and at his death 
he had been head for twenty-six years. His end 
was a palsy brought on by drinking too freely. And 
here is a quip of my own upon the fact ^: 

Of thee too, O Lacydes, I have heard a tale, that Bacchus 
seized thee and dragged thee on tip-toe® to the underworld. 
Nay. was it not clear that when the wine-god comes in force 


into the frame, he loosens our limbs? Perhaps this is why 
he gets his name of the Loosener. 


Ouarpter 9. OARNEADES (c. 213-129 nc) 


Carneades, the son of Epicomus or (according 
to Alexander in his Successtons of Philosophers) of 
Philocomus, was a native of Cyrene. He studied 


* July 241-June 240 z.c. > Anth. Pal. vii. 105. 

e Or “ with trailing toes." The vases show bodies carried 
in the arms or flung over the shoulders with the toes just 
touching the ground. 
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IV. 62-64. CARNEADES 


carefully the writings of the Stoics and particularly 
those of Chrysippus, and by combating these success- 
fully he became so famous that he would often say : 


Without Chrysippus where should I have been ? 


The man’s industry was unparalleled, although in 
physics he was not so strong as in ethics. Hence he 
would let his hair and nails grow long from intense 
devotion to study. Such was his predominance in 
philosophy that even the rhetoricians would dismiss 
their classes and repair to him to hear him lecture. 

His voice was extremely powerful, so that the 
keeper of the gymnasium sent to him and requested 
him not to shout so loud. To which he replied, 
“Then give me something by which to regulate 
my voice.” Thereupon by a happy hit the man 
replied in the words, “ You have a regulator in your 
audience.” His talent for criticizing opponents was 
remarkable, and he was a formidable controversialist. 
And for the reasons already given he further declined 
invitations to dine out. One of his pupils was Mentor 
the Bithynian, who tried to ingratiate himself with 
a concubine of Carneades; so on one occasion 
(according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous Histo ) 
when Mentor came to lecture, Carneades in the 
course of his remarks let fall these lines by way of 
parody at his expense : 


Hither comes an old man of the sea, infallible, like to 
Mentor in person and in voice.^ Him I proclaim to have 
been banished from this school. 


Thereupon the other got up and replied : 
* Carneades applies two lines from the Odyssey, namely 


iv, 384 and (with a change to the masculine participle) ii. 268 
or 401. 
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IV. 64-66 CARNEADES 


Those on their part made proclamation, and these speedily 
assembled.* 

He seems to have shown some want of courage in 
the face of death, repeating often the words, " Nature 
which framed this whole will also destroy it." When 
he learnt that Antipater committed suicide by 
drinking a potion, he was greatly moved by the 
eonstancy with which he met his end, and exclaimed, 
“ Give it then to me also." And when those about 
him asked “ What?" “ A honeyed draught,” said 
he. At the time he died the moon is said to have 
been eclipsed, and one might well say that the 
brightest luminary in heaven next to the sun thereby 
gave token of her sympathy. 

According to Apollodorus in his Chronology, he 
departed this life in the fourth year of the 162nd 
Olympiad ? at the age of eighty-five years. Letters 
of his to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, are extant. 
Everything else was compiled by his pupils; he 
himself left nothing in writing. I have written upon 
him in logaoedic metre as follows ° : 


Why, Muse, oh why wouldst thou have me censure 
Carneades? For he is ignorant who knoweth not how he 
feared death. When wasting away with the worst of 
diseases, he would not find release. But when he heard 
that Antipater's life was quenched by drinking a potion, 


“ Give me too," he cried, ‘a draught to drink." “ What? 
pay what?" “Give me a draught of honeyed wine." 
e had often on his lips the words, ‘‘ Nature which holds 


this frame together will surely dissolve it." None the less 
he too went down to the grave, and he might have got there 
sooner by cutting short his tale of woes, 


It is said that his eyes went blind at night without 


a Hom. ZL. ii. 59. 
^ 199-198 s.c. 
° Anth. Plan. v. 39. 
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IV. 66-67. CARNEADES—CLITOMACHUS 


his knowing it, and he ordered the slave to light the 
lamp. The latter brought it and said, “ Here it is.” 
“ Then,” said Carneades, “ read.” 

He had many other disciples, but the most illustri- 
ous of them all was Clitomachus, of whom we have 
next to speak. 

There was another Carneades, a frigid elegiac poet, 


Cuaprern 10. CLITOMACHUS 
(Head of the Academy from 129 s.c.) 


Clitomachus was a Carthaginian, his real name 
being Hasdrubal, and he taught philosophy at 
Carthage in his native tongue. He had reached his 
fortieth year when he went to Athens and became 
a pupil of Carneades. And Carneades, recognizing 
his industry, caused him to be educated and took 
part in training him. And to such lengths did his 
diligence go that he composed more than four 
hundred treatises. He succeeded Carneades in the 
headship of the school, and by his writings did much 
to elucidate his opinions. He was eminently well 
acquainted with the three sects—the Academy, the 
Peripatetics, and the Stoics. 

The Academics in general are assailed by Timon 
in the line : 


The prolixity of the Academics unseasoned by salt. 


Having thus reviewed the Academics who derived 
from Plato, we willnow pass onto the Peripatetics, who 
also derived from Plato. They begin with Aristotle. 
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BOOK V 
Onmarrzg 1. ARISTOTLE (384-322 B.e.) 


ARISTOTLE, son of Nicomachus and Phaestis, was 
a native of Stagira. His father, Nicomachus, as 
Hermippus relates in his book On Aristotle, traced 
his descent from Nicomachus who was the son of 
Machaon and grandson of Asclepius ; and he resided 
with Amyntas, the king of Macedon, in the capacity 
of physician and friend. Aristotle was Plato's most 
genuine disciple; he spoke with a lisp, as we learn 
from Timotheus the Athenian in his book On Lives ; 
further, his calves were slender (so they say), his 
eyes small, and he was conspicuous by his attire, his 
rings, and the cut of his hair. According to 
Timaeus, he had a son by Herpyllis, his concubine, 
who was also called Nicomachus. 

He seceded from the Academy while Plato was 
still alive. Hence the remark attributed to the 
latter: “ Aristotle spurns me, as colts kick out at 
the mother who bore them,” 4 Hermippus in his 
Lives mentions that he was absent as Athenian 
envoy at the court of Philip when Xenocrates became 
head of the Academy, and that on his return, when 
he saw the school under a new head, he made choice 
of a publie walk in the Lyceum where he would walk 


* Cf. Aelian, V.H. iv. 9. 
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€f. Aristocles. Cf. Euseb. Praep. Ev. xv. 2 $ 5 $ucl yàp 
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up and down diseussing philosophy with his pupils 
until it was time to rub themselves with oil. Hence 
the name “ Peripatetic.” But others say that it was 
given to him because, when Alexander was recover- 
ing from an illness and taking daily walks, Aristotle 
joined him and talked with him on certain matters. 

In time the circle about him grew larger; he then 
sat down to lecture, remarking ? : 


It were base to keep silence and let Xenocrates è speak. 


He also taught his pupils to discourse upon a set 
theme, besides practising them in oratory. After- 
wards, however, he departed to Hermias the eunuch, 
who was tyrant of Atarneus, and there is one story 
that he was on very affectionate terms with Hermias ; 
according to another, Hermias bound him by ties of 
kinship, giving him his daughter or his niece in 
matriage, and so Demetrius of Magnesia narrates in 
his work on Poets and Writers of ihe Same Name. The 
same author tells us that Hermias had been the slave 
of Eubulus, and that he was of Bithynian origin and 
had murdered his master. Aristippus in his first 
book On the Luxury of the Ancients says that Aristotle 
fell in love with a concubine of Hermias, and married 
her with his consent, and in an excess of delight 
sacrificed to a weak woman as the Athenians did to 
Demeter of Eleusis ^; and that he composed a paean 
in honour of Hermias, which is given below ; next that 
he stayed in Macedonia at Philip's court and received 
from him his son Alexander as his pupil; that he 
petitioned Alexander to restore his native city which 
had been destroyed by Philip and obtained his 
Ojew "'AptgroréAg» — Ovclav Terehevrykulg Tj "yvraul Toinírqv 


$molav 'Aðyvaño rH Aüjyrp. This version is irreconcilable 
with vrepyalpwy in D. L. 
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AaAobvra. rO Bacuet kal p) meóuevov abr dacw 
èminàýtavra eimretv* 
dkpopos 8% pot, rékos, écacat, ol’ dyopevers, 


t 
xai 8? xal éyévero. Sdfas yàp “Eppoddy ovp- 
pereoynkéva, ris eis "Adegavdpov emfovAfs é 
obp mepujyero yaAedypa,, pberpraiv „Kal d- 
Kópioros* kal réAos Adovre mapaßànbeis, obrw kar- 
, 
éorpepev. 
*O 8' ov ’ApiororéAns dAÜdw eis ras "Affívas 
^ ^ ^ 5 
Kat tpia mpos rois éra THs ayos adnynodpevos 
érn meter cis Xadxida, Edpvpébovros aùròv 
ToU iepopdvrov Sixnv doeBeias ypahauévov, i 
Anpodidov, as drat DaBupivos ev Navrodang 
icropig, émedijmep Tov Upvov émoipgev eis Tov 
$ 3394 ` 
6 mpoeipnuévov ‘Epuiav, GAAd kai émiypappa emi 
ToU ev AcAdots avdpidvros TotoÜrov: 
i 
qóvðe mor’ oby doiws mapaBds pardpwy Bépw 
coals 
ayviv 
&rewev Iepody Toopópwv Baaueds, 
^ 4 3 ^ 
ov davepds Aóyygn poviois év dydar Kparijoas, 
GAN áv8pós micre. xpnadpevos BoMov. 
'"Evraófa 84 sv dxdvirov éreAeórgoev, ds 
Se eed TTE ee 
* Hom. JI. xviii. 95. ; Á E 
v As in ii. 78, iii. 19 and v. 77, Favorinus is curious to 
state the names of the accusers of philosophers put upon trial, 
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request; and that he also drew up a code of laws for 
theinhabitants. We learn further that, following the 
example of Xenocrates, he made it a rule in his 
school that every ten days a new president should be 
appointed. When he thought that he had stayed 
long enough with Alexander, he departed to Athens, 
having first presented to Alexander his kinsman 
Callisthenes of Olynthus. But when Callisthenes 
talked with too much freedom to the king and dis- 
regarded his own advice, Aristotle is said to have 
rebuked him by citing the line ¢: 

Short-lived, I ween, wilt thou be, my child, by what thou 

sayest. 
And so indeed it fell out. For he, being suspected 
of complicity in the plot of Hermolaus against the 
life of Alexander, was confined in an iron cage and 
carried about until he became infested with vermin 
through lack of proper attention ; and finally he was 
thrown to a lion and so met his end. 

To return to Aristotle: he came to Athens, was 
head of his school for thirteen years, and then 
withdrew to Chalcis because he was indicted for 
impiety by Eurymedon the hierophant, or, accord- 
ing to Favorinus ^ in his Miscellaneous History, by 
Demophilus, the ground of the charge being the 
hymn he composed to the aforesaid Hermias, as well 
as the following inscription for his statue at Delphi ^ : 

This man in violation of the hallowed law of the immortals 
was unrighteously slain by the king of the bow-bearing 
Persians, who overcame him, not openly with a spear in 


murderous combat, but by treachery with the aid of one in 
whom he trusted. 


At Chalcis he died, according to Eumelus in the 


e Anth. Plan. iii. 48. 
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covet Motoar 

Mpapoctvas Üóyarpes, Ads £«víov oéBas ağ- 
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m G » 
"Eo: 8 o$v kal eie oTov huv odrws €xov- 


Edpupédwy wor’ eueMev ’AptororéAny doeBeias 
ypdibaoba, Anots ptoriSos dv mpdmodos, 
GNAa mav åróvirov tréxduye: roür' dkoveri 

hv dpa viau cuxoddecis ddixous. 
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fifth book of his Histories, by drinking aconite, at the 
age of seventy. The same authority makes him 
thirty years old when he came to Plato; but here he 
is mistaken. For Aristotle lived to be sixty-three, 
and he was seventeen when he became Plato’s pupil. 

The hymn in question runs as follows : 

O virtue, toilsome for the generation of mortals to achieve, 
the fairest prize that life can win, for thy beauty, O virgin, 
it were a doom glorious in Hellas even to die and to endure 
fierce, untiring labours. Such courage dost thou implant 
in the mind, imperishable, better than gold, dearer than 
parents or soft-eyed sleep. For thy sake Heracles, son 
of Zeus, and the sons of Leda endured much in the tasks 
whereby they pursued thy might. And yearning after thee 
came Achilles and Ajax to the house of Hades, and for the 
sake of thy dear form the nursling of Atarneus too was 
bereft of the light of the sun. Therefore shall his deeds be 
sung, and the Muses, the daughters of Memory, shall make 
him immortal, exalting the majesty of Zeus, guardian of 
strangers, and the grace of lasting friendship. 

There is, too, something of my own upon the 
philosopher which I will quote% : 


Eurymedon, the priest of Deo's mysteries, was once about 
to indict Aristotle for impiety, but he, by a draught of 
poison, escaped prosecution. This then was an easy way 
of vanquishing unjust calumnies. 

a Anth. Pal. vii. 107. 
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= [IN ti ad 
Vae 888 pri d 845-344 B.C. * 841-846 s.c. 
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Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History affirms that 
Aristotle was the first to compose a forensic speech 
in his own defence written for this very suit; and 
he cites him as saying that at Athens® 


Pear upon pear grows old and fig upon fig.? 


According to Apollodorus in his Chronology he 
was born in the first year of the 99th Olympiad.¢ 
He attached himself to Plato and resided with him 
twenty years, having become his pupil at the age of 
seventeen. He went to Mitylene in the archonship of 
Eubulus in the fourth year of the 108th Olympiad.4 
When Plato died in the first year of that Olympiad,® 
during the archonship of Theophilus, he went to 
Hermias and stayed with him three years. In the 
archonship of Pythodotus, in the second year of the 
109th Olympiad,’ he went to the court of Philip, 
Alexander being then in his fifteenth year. His 
arrival at Athens was in the second year of the 
111th Olympiad,’ and he lectured in the Lyceum for 
thirteen years; then he retired to Chalcis in the 
third year of the 114th Olympiad * and died a natural 
death, at the age of about sixty-three, in the archon- 
ship of Philocles, in the same year in which Demo- 
sthenes died at Calauria. It is said that he incurred 
the king’s displeasure because he had introduced 
Callisthenes to him, and that Alexander, in order to 
cause him annoyance, honoured Anaximenes* and 
sent presents to Xenocrates. 

Theocritus of Chios, according to Ambryon in his 


? 842-341 s.c. ? 335-334 B.C. ^ 392—321 B.C. 

* No doubt Anaximenes of Lampsacus (ef. supra, ii. 8 3), 
to whom is attributed the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, which 
has come down to us in the Aristotelian Corpus. 
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2 atrév codd.: aird Reiske. 
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book On Theocritus, ridiculed him in an epigram 
which runs as follows 9 : 


To Hermias the eunuch, the slave withal of Eubulus, &n 
empty monument was raised by empty-witted Aristotle, who 
by constraint of a lawless appetite chose to dwell at the 


mouth of the Borborus [muddy stream] rather than in the 
Academy. 


Timon again attacked him in the line ^ : 
No, nor yet Aristotle's painful futility.* 


Such then was the life of the philosopher. I have 
also come across his will, which is worded thus : 

“ All will be well; but, in case anything should 
happen, Aristotle has made these dispositions. 
Antipater is to be executor in all matters and in 
general ; but, until Nicanor shall arrive, Aristomenes, 
Timarchus, Hipparchus, Dioteles and (if he consent 
and if circumstances permit him) Theophrastus shall 
take charge as well of Herpyllis and the children as 
of the property. And when the girl shall be grown 
up she shall be given in marriage to Nicanor; but 
if anything happen to the girl (which heaven forbid 
and no such thing will happen) before her marriage, 
or when she is married but before there are children, 
Nicanor shall have full powers, both with regard to 
the child and with regard to everything else, to 
administer in a manner worthy both of himself and 
of us. Nicanor shall take charge of the girl and of 
the boy Nicomachus as he shall think fit in all that 
concerns them as if he were father and brother. 
And if anything should happen to Nicanor (which 
heaven forbid !) either before he marries the girl, or 


9 Anth. Plan. ii. 46. 5 Frag. 36 D. 
e Cf. Hom. Il. xxiii. 701. 
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when he has married her but before there are chil- 
dren, any arrangements that he may make shall be 
valid. And if Theophrastus is willing to live with her, 
«he shall have> the same rights as Nicanor. Other- 
wise the executors in consultation with Antipater 
shall administer as regards the daughter and the boy 
as seems to them to be best. The executors and 
Nicanor, in memory of me and of the steady affection 
which Herpyllis has borne towards me, shall take 
care of her in every other respect and, if she desires 
to be married, shall see that she be given to one 
not unworthy ; and besides what she has already 
received they shall give her a talent of silver out of 
the estate and three handmaids whomsoever she 
shall choose besides the maid she has at present and 
the man-servant Pyrrhaeus; and if she chooses to 
remain at Chaleis, the lodge by the garden, if in 
Stagira, my father's house. Whichever of these two 
houses she chooses, the executors shall furnish with 
Such furniture as they think proper and as Herpyllis 
herself may approve. Nicanor shall take charge of 
the boy Myrmex, that he be taken to his own friends 
in a manner worthy of me with the property of his 
which we received. Ambracis shall be given her 
freedom, and on my daughter's marriage shall 
receive 500 drachmas and the maid whom she now 
has. And to Thale shall be given, in addition 
to the maid whom she has and who was bought, 
a thousand drachmas and a maid. And Simon, in 
addition to the money before paid to him towards 
another servant, shall either have a servant purchased 
for him or receive a further sum of money. And 
Tycho, Philo, Olympius and his child shall have their 
freedom when my daughter is married. None of 
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a The last clause was curiously misunderstood by three 
eminent authorities on Aristotle, namely Grant, Grote and 
Zeller, who took {ga rerparńxņn to mean ‘four animal 
figures," instead of “ figures four cubits high”; see Journ. 
of Phil. vol. xxxii. 308. The article " Verify your quota- 
tions," although modestly followed by two asterisks, was 
written, I believe, by the late Ingram Bywater, then one of 


the editors of the journal. This concession by Aristotle to 
the popular faith (for the statues from their size seem those 
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the servants who waited upon me shall be sold but 
they shall continue to be employed; and when 
they arrive at the proper age they shall have their 
freedom if they deserve it. My executors shall see to 
it, when the images which Gryllion has been com- 
missioned to execute are finished, that they be set 
up, namely that of Nicanor, that of Proxenus, which 
it was my intention to have executed, and that of 
Nicanor’s mother; also they shall set up the bust 
which has been executed of Arimnestus, to be a 
memorial of him seeing that he died childless, and 
shall dedicate my mother’s statue to Demeter at 
Nemea or wherever they think best. And wherever 
they bury me, there the bones of Pythias shall be 
laid, in accordance with her own instructions. And 
to commemorate Nicanor’s safe return, as I vowed 
on his behalf, they shall set up in Stagira stone 
statues of life size to Zeus and Athena the Saviours."« 

Such is the tenor of Aristotle’s will. It is said that 
a very large number of dishes belonging to him were 
found, and that Lyco mentioned his bathing in a 
bath of warm oil and then selling the oil. Some 
relate that he placed a skin of warm oil on his 
stomach, and that, when he went to sleep, a bronze 
ball was placed in his hand with a vessel under it, 
in order that, when the ball dropped from his hand 
into the vessel, he might be waked up by the sound. 


of deities) some critics regard with suspicion, because they 
see in it a resemblance to the last words of Socrates (Plato, 
Phaedo, 118). Accordingly they are disposed to doubt the 
genuineness of the will, But see C. G. Bruns, Kl. Schrift. 
ii. 192 sqq. ; H. Diels, Philos. Aufsätze, 931 sqg. ; B. Laum, 
Stiftungen in der griech, u. rém. Antike. 

Next come (a) the sayings of Aristotle (88 17-21); (b) the 
catalogue of his writings (88 21-27) ; (c) his tenets (88 28-34). 
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“ dadvra pe,” &by, “ kai pagrtyosro. TO KGÁ- 
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1 oğrw Byw.: roro codd. 
2 geod Cobet: roro L: om. cett. codd. 
3 eógopólav Casaub.: edpopdlas codd. 


a Cf. infra, 821. 


——— 
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Some exceedingly ha sayings are attributed 
to him, which I prat editora dotes To the question, 
" What do people gain by telling lies ? ” his answer 
was, " Just this, that when they speak the truth 
they are not believed." Being once reproached for 
giving alms to a bad man, he rejoined, ‘ It was the 
man and not his character that I pitied."4 He used 
constantly to say to his friends and pupils, whenever 
or wherever he happened to be lecturing, '* As sight 
takes in light from the surrounding air, so does the 
soul from mathematics.” Frequently and at some 
length he would say that the Athenians were the 
discoverers of wheat and of laws; but, though they 
used wheat, they had no use for laws. 

“ The roots of education," he said, '" are bitter, 
but the fruit is sweet." Being asked, '" What is it 
that soon grows old?’ he answered, " Gratitude." 
He was asked to define hope, and he replied, '' It is 
a waking dream." When Diogenes offered him dried 
figs, he saw that he had prepared something caustic 
to say if he did not take them; so he took them 
and said Diogenes had lost his figs and his jest into 
the bargain. And on another occasion he took them 
when they were offered, lifted them up aloft, as you 
do babies, and returned them with the exclamation, 
* Great is Diogenes." Three things he declared to 
be indispensable for education: natural endowment, 
study, and constant practice. On hearing that some 
one abused him, he rejoined, “ He may even scourge 

me so it be in my absence." Beauty he declared to 
be a greater recommendation than any letter of 
introduction. Others attribute this definition to 
Diogenes; Aristotle, they say, defined good looks 
as the gift of god, Socrates as a short-lived reign, 
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nvOdpevov Sid ri rots kañoîs moAdy xpóvov ópa- 
oder, “ rujÀo0," edn, 70 épárqua. èpw- 
Hels Tí ot’ air mepryéyovev ex pidocodias, 
edn, “ Tò avemirdxtus Tovey à Twes did Tov dad 
T&v vopwv pdBov wowücw. epwrndeis més dy 
mpokómrowv ob parat, edn, édy ToUs mpo; 
éxovras Bubkovres Tos Üorepofivras ji) dvap.évesgt. | 
mpos Tov eimóvra. dBoMoynv, éneb abroó modà 
karývriņoe, ‘pire gov katepàvápnoa; Ir 
a At,” elev: “où ydp aot mpocéiyov. pos TOV 
alriacápevov ds ein p) dyyaÜQ épavov deSwKus— 
Vip mural noa mads ete lene e i a 
? GEREOT, P reply to Xenocrates : “ut id sua 
sponte facerent, quod cogerentur facere legibus ” (Cic. De rep. 
i. § 3). 
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Plato as natural superiority, Theophrastus as a mute 
deception, Theocritus as an evil in an ivory setting, 
Carneades as a monarchy that needs no bodyguard. 
Being asked how the educated differ from the un- 
educated, “ As much,” he said, “as the living from 
the dead.” He used to declare education to be an 
ornament in prosperity and a refuge in adversity. 
Teachers who educated children deserved, he said, 
more honour than parents who merely gave them 
birth; for bare life is furnished by the one, the 
other ensures a good life. To one who boasted that 
he belonged to a great city his reply was, '' That is 
not the point to consider, but who it is that is worthy 
of a great country." To the query, " What is a 
friend ? ” his reply was, “ A single soul dwelling in 
two bodies." Mankind, he used to say, were divided 
into those who were as thrifty as if they would live 
for ever, and those who were as extravagant as if 
they were going to die the next day. When some one 
inquired why we spend much time with the beautiful, 
“ That,” he said, “ is a blind man's question." When 
asked what advantage he had ever gained from 
philosophy, he replied, “ This, that I do without 
being ordered what some are constrained to do by 
their fear of the law.” * The question being put, 
how can students make progress, he replied, " By 
pressing hard on those in front and not waiting for 
those behind." To the chatterbox who poured out 
a flood of talk upon him and then inquired, ‘‘ Have 
I bored you to death with my chatter ? ” he replied, 
“No, indeed; for I was not attending to you." 
When some one accused him of having given a sub- 
scription to a dishonest man—for the story is also 
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22 lepè Stxarordvns a’ f^ y' &. 
Iep motyrüv a’ B^ y. h 
Ilepi prdovodias a’ B y'. 
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Ilep puxijs a’. 

epi eùxis a’. 
Hepi eùyeveias a’. 


i 1T. 
* Zi vii 18, 1945 b 901. M.E. ix. 10. 6, 1171a 15-17. 
* This is one of three catalogues which we have of the 
Aristotelian writings. Hesychius furnishes one, appended 
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told in this form ?—'' It was not the man," said he, 
“that I assisted, but humanity." To the question 
how we should behave to friends, he answered, “ As 
we should wish them to behave to us." Justice he 
defined as a virtue of soul which distributes according 
to merit. Education he declared to be the best 
provision for old age. Favorinus in the second book 
of his Memorabilia mentions as one of his habitual 
sayings that “ He who has friends can have no true 
friend," Further, this is found in the seventh book 
ofthe Ethics." These then are the sayings attributed 
to him. 

His writings are very numerous and, considering 
the man's all-round excellence, I deemed it in- 
cumbent on me to catalogue them? ; 


Of Justice, four books. 

On Poets, three books. 

On Philosophy, three books. 

Of the Statesman, two books. 

On Rhetoric, or Grylus, one book. 
Nerinthus, one book. 

The Sophist, one book. 
Menexenus, one book. 
Concerning Love, one book. 
Symposium, one book. 

Of Wealth, one book. 
Exhortation to Philosophy, one book, 
Of the Soul, one book. 

Of Prayer, one book. 

On Noble Birth, one book. 


to his Life of Aristotle; see V. Rose's edition of the Frag- 
ments, p. 9 sei; Another by Ptolemy the philosopher, of 
which the Greek original has perished, is preserved in Arabic ; 
see V. Rose, Frag. p. 18 seg. 
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Ta èk ris modctetas a^ ff. 
Tlept ofkovoptas a’, 
Iep diA(as a’, i i 
Ilep} rod wdéoyew 3j merorevar o^. 
Iep émwrQpóv a’. 
Tlept épwrrikQv a^ f. 
Ases épurrikal 8. 
Aupéreis godurrikal 8% 
Ilepi évavríov a’. 
Ilepi ebr kal yevàv a’. 
Mep iB(ov a’, -- 
23 Yroprýpata érixepyjpaTukd, y 
Iporáreis rept aperis a’ f. 
*Evardoes of. , . nem $ 
Ilep ray morayôs Aeyopévwv Ñ kare apooberw a, 
Ilepi dot v operis a^. 
'Héiüv a €. 
Tlepi Pad d P y. 
Tlept émioTíjuys a’, 
Iep dpyijs a’. 
Aratperers ig. 
Atasperixdy! a’, i Fa 
<Tlepi> épwtijrews kal droxpicews a B'e 
Iep kijceus o. 
IIporácets a’. 
Ilporácess épirtexal a’, 


1 darperixdy Rose: -Gv codd. 
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On Pleasure, one book, 

Alexander, or a Plea for Colonies, one book, 

On Kingship, one book. 

On Education, one book. 

Of the Good, three books. 

Extracts from Plato’s Laws, three books, 

Extracts from the Republic, two books. 

Of Household Management, one book. 

Of Friendship, one book. 

On being or having been affected, one book. 

Of Sciences, one book. 

On Controversial Questions, two books. 

Solutions of Controversial Questions, four books. 

Sophistical Divisions, four books. 

On Contraries, one book. 

On Genera and Species, one book. 

On Essential Attributes, one book. 

Three note-books on Arguments for Purposes of 
Refutation. 

Propositions concerning Virtue, two books. 

Objections, one book. 

On the Various Meanings of Terms or Expressions 
where a Determinant is added, one book. 

Of Passions or of Anger, one book. 

Five books of Ethics. 

On Elements, three books, 

Of Science, one book. 

Of Logical Principle, one book. 

Logical Divisions, seventeen books. 

Concerning Division, one book. 

On Dialectical Questioning and Answering, two books. 

Of Motion, one book. 

Propositions, one book. 

Controversial Propositions, one book. 
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1 Oécrecs> moMrwac(l Rose: IoXri& codd. 
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Syllogisms, one book. 

Eight books of Prior Analytics. 

Two books of Greater Posterior Analytics. 

Of Problems, one book. 

Eight books of Methodics. 

Of the Greater Good, one book. 

On the Idea, one book. 

Definitions prefixed to the Topics, seven books. 

Two books of Syllogisms. 

Concerning Syllogism with Definitions, one book. 

Of the Desirable and the Contingent, one book. 

Preface to Commonplaces, one book. 

Two books of Topics criticizing the Definitions, 

Affections or Qualities, one book. 

Concerning Logical Division, one book. 

Concerning Mathematics, one book. 

Definitions, thirteen books. 

Two books of Refutations. 

Of Pleasure, one book. 

Propositions, one book. 

On the Voluntary, one book. 

On the Beautiful, one book. 

Theses for Refutation, twenty-five books. 

Theses concerning Love, four books. 

Theses concerning Friendship, two books. 

Theses concerning the Soul, one book. 

Polities, two books. 

Eight books of a course of lectures on Politics like 
that of Theophrastus. 

Of Just Actions, two books. 

A Collection of Arts [that is, Handbooks], two 
books. 

Two books of the Art of Rhetoric, 

Art, a Handbook, one book. 
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a etween two books on Enthymemes, 
must- be agit the topic of uaXXov xal irr» (8 60). 
“ Degree " is Cope's term (see his Introduction to Aristotle's 
Rhetorie, p. 129, where he cites Aristotle's own distinctions 
in Rhetoric, ii. cc. 18, 19). 
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Another Collection of Handbooks, two books. 

Concerning Method, one book. 

Compendium of the “ Art ” of Theodectes, one book. 

A Treatise on the Art of Poetry, two books, 

Rhetorical Enthymemes, one book. 

Of Degree," one book. 

Divisions of Enthymemes, one book. 

On Diction, two books. 

Of Taking Counsel, one book. 

A Collection or Compendium, two books. 

On Nature, three books. 

Concerning Nature, one book. 

On the Philosophy of Archytas, three books. 

On the Philosophy of Speusippus and Xenocrates, 
one book. 

Extracts from the Timaeus and from the Works of 
Archytas, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Melissus, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Alemaeon, one book. 

A Reply to the Pythagoreans, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Gorgias, one book. 

A Reply to the Writings of Xenophanes, one book, 

A Reply to the Writings of Zeno, one bonk. 

On the Pythagoreans, one book. 

On Animals, nine books. 

Eight books of Dissections. 

A selection of Dissections, one book. 

On Composite Animals, one book. 

On the Animals of Fable, one book. 

On Sterility, one book. 

On Plants, two books. 

Concerning Physiognomy, one book. 
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2 pouds cucrarixds codd.: corr. Rose. 
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Two books concerning Medicine. 

On the Unit, one book. 

Prognostics of Storms, one book. 

Concerning Astronomy, one book. 

Concerning Optics, one book. 

On Motion, one book. 

On Music, one book. 

Concerning Memory, one book. 

Six books of Homeric Problems. 

Poetics, one book. 

Thirty-eight books of Physics according to the 
lettering. 

Two books of Problems which have been examined. 

Two books of Routine Instruction. 

Mechanics, one book. 

Problems taken from the works of Democritus, two 
books. 

On the Magnet, one book. 

Analogies, one book. 

Miscellaneous Notes, twelve books. 

Descriptions of Genera, fourteen books, 

Claims advanced, one book. 

Victors at Olympia, one book. 

Victors at the Pythian Games, one book. 

On Music, one book. 

Concerning Delphi, one book. 

Criticism of the List of Pythian Victors, one book. 

Dramatic Victories at the Dionysia, one book. 

Of Tragedies, one book. 

Dramatic Records, one book. 

Proverbs, one book. 

Laws of the Mess-table, one book. 

Four books of Laws. 

Categories, one book. 
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De Interpretatione, one book. 

Constitutions of 158 Cities, in general and in parti- 
cular, democratic, oligarchic, aristocratic, tyran- 
nical, 

Letters to Philip. 

Letters of Selymbrians. 

Letters to Alexander, four books. 

Letters to Antipater, nine books. 

To Mentor, one book. 

To Ariston, one book. 

To Olympias, one book. 

To Hephaestion, one book. 

To Themistagoras, one book. 

To Philoxenus, one book. 

In reply to Democritus, one book. 

Verses beginning 'Ayvi 6«Qv «pér[ha0' éxarnBdrc 
(" Holy One and Chiefest of Gods, far-darting "'). 

Elegiae verses beginning KaAAtrékvov ugrpós Giyarep 
("Daughter of a Mother blessed with fair 
offspring ”). 

In all 445,270 lines. 

Such is the number of the works written by him. 
And in them he puts forward the following views. 
There are two divisions of philosophy, the practical 
and the theoretical. The practical part includes 
ethics and politics, and in the latter not only the 
doctrine of the state but also that of the household 
is sketched. The theoretical part includes physics 
and logic, although logic is not an independent 
science, but is elaborated as an instrument to the 
rest of science. And he clearly laid down that it 
has a twofold aim, probability and truth. For each 
of these he employed two faculties, dialectic and 
rhetoric where probability is aimed at, analytic and 
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philosophy where the end is truth; he neglects 
nothing which makes either for discovery or for 
judgement or for utility. As making for discovery 
he left in the Topics and Methodics a number of 
propositions, whereby the student can be well sup- 
plied with probable arguments for the solution of 
problems. As an aid to judgement he left the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics. By the Prior Analytics the 
premisses are judged, by the Posterior the process of 
inference is tested. For practical use there are the 
precepts on controversy and the works dealing with 
question and answer, with sophistical fallacies, 
syllogisms and the like. The test of truth which he 
put forward was sensation in the sphere of objects 
actually presented, but in the sphere of morals 
dealing with the state, the household and the laws, 
it was reason, 

The one ethical end he held to be the exercise 
of virtue in a completed life. And happiness he 
maintained to be made up of goods of three sorts: 
goods of the soul, which indeed he designates as 
of the highest value; in the second place bodily 
goods, health and strength, beauty and the like; 
and thirdly external goods, such as wealth, good 
birth, reputation and the like. And he regarded 
virtue as not of itself sufficient to ensure happiness ; 
bodily goods and external goods were also necessary, 
for the wise man would be miserable if he lived in 
the midst of pains, poverty, and similar circumstances. 
Vice, however, is sufficient in itself to secure misery, 
even if it be ever so abundantly furnished with 
corporeal and external goods. He held that the 
virtues are not mutually interdependent. For a man 
might be prudent, or again just, and at the same 
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1 Qirrh . . . aùbròv ante Adve 3° vulg. 


a Cf. supra, iii. 81. and Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 4 § 28, 1881 b 33 
è De anima, ii. 1, 412 a 27. 
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time profligate and unable to control his passions. 
He said too that the wise man was not exempt from 
all passions, but indulged them in moderation. 

He defined friendship as an equality of reciprocal 
good-will, including under the term as one species 
the friendship of kinsmen, as another that of lovers, 
and as a third that of host and guest. The end of 
love was not merely intercourse but also philosophy. 
According to him the wise man would fall in love 
and take part in politics; furthermore he would 
marry and reside at a king’s court. Of three kinds 
of life, the contemplative, the practical, and the 
pleasure-loving life, he gave the preference to the 
contemplative. He held that the studies which make 
up the ordinary education are of service for the 
attainment of virtue. 

In the sphere of natural science he surpassed all 
other philosophers in the investigation of causes, so 
that even the most insignificant phenomena were 
explained by him. Hence the unusual number of 
scientific notebooks which he compiled. Like Plato 
he held that God was ineorporeal; that his provi- 
dence extended to the heavenly bodies, that he is 
unmoved, and that earthly events are regulated by 
their affinity with them (the heavenly bodies). 
Besides the four elements he held that there is a 
fifth, of which the celestial bodies are composed. 
Its motion is of a different kind from that of the 
other elements, being circular. Further, he main- 
tained the soul to be incorporeal, defining it as the 
first entelechy (i.e. realization] of a natural organic 
body potentially possessed of life.^ By the term 
realization he means that which has an incorporeal 
form. This realization, according to him, is twofold. 
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Either it is potential, as that of Hermes in the 
wax, provided the wax be adapted to receive the 
proper mouldings, or as that of the statue implicit 
in the bronze; or again it is determinate, which is 
the case with the completed figure of Hermes or 
the finished statue. The soul is the realization “ of 
a natural body,” since bodies may be divided into 
(a) artificial bodies made by the hands of craftsmen, 
as a tower or a ship, and (b) natural bodies which 
are the work of nature, such as plants and the bodies 
of animals. And when he said “ organic " he meant 
constructed as means to an end, as sight is adapted 
for seeing and the ear for hearing. Of a body 
“ potentially possessed of life,” that is, in itself. 

There are two senses of *“ potential," one answer- 
ing to a formed state and the other to its exercise 
in act. In the latter sense of the term he who is 
awake is said to have soul, in the former he who is 
asleep. It was then in order to include the sleeper 
that Aristotle added the word “ potential.” 

He held many other opinions on a variety of 
subjects which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
For altogether his industry and invention were re- 
markable, as is shown by the catalogue of his writings 

iven above, which come to nearly 400 in number, 
że. counting those only the genuineness of which is 
not disputed. For many other written works and 
pointed oral sayings are attributed to him. 

There were in all eight Aristotles: (1) our philo- 
sopher himself; (2) an Athenian statesman," the 
author of graceful forensic speeches; (3) a scholar 
who commented on the Iliad; (4) a Sicilian rhetor- 
ician, who wrote a reply to the Panegyric of Isocrates ; 
(5) a disciple of Aeschines the Socratic philosopher, 
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Either it is potential, as that of Hermes in the 
wax, provided the wax be adapted to receive the 
proper mouldings, or as that of the statue implicit 
in the bronze; or again it is determinate, which is 
the case with the completed figure of Hermes or 
the finished statue. The soul is the realization “ of 
a natural body,” since bodies may be divided into 
(a) artificial bodies made by the hands of craftsmen, 
as a tower or a ship, and (6) natural bodies which 
are the work of nature, such as plants and the bodies 
of animals. And when he said “ organic " he meant 
constructed as means to an end, as sight is adapted 
for seeing and the ear for hearing. Of a body 
“ potentially possessed of life,” that is, in itself. 

There are two senses of '' potential," one answer- 
ing to a formed state and the other to its exercise 
in act. In the latter sense of the term he who is 
awake is said to have soul, in the former he who is 
asleep. It was then in order to include the sleeper 
that Aristotle added the word “ potential.” 

He held many other opinions on a variety of 
subjects which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
For altogether his industry and invention were re- 
markable, as is shown by the catalogue of his writings 

iven above, which come to nearly 400 in number, 
t.e, counting those only the genuineness of which is 
not disputed. For many other written works and 
pointed oral sayings are attributed to him. 

There were in all eight Aristotles: (1) our philo- 
sopher himself; (2) an Athenian statesman, the 
author of graceful forensic speeches; (3) a scholar 
who commented on the Iliad 3 (4) a Sicilian rhetor- 
ician, who wrote a reply to the Panegyric of Isocrates ; 
(5) a disciple of Aeschines the Socratic philosopher, 
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surnamed Myth; (6) a native of Cyrene, who wrote 
upon the art of poetry ; (7) a trainer of boys, men- 
tioned by Aristoxenus in his Life of Plato; (8) an 
obscure grammarian, whose handbook On Redun- 
dancy is still extant. 

Aristotle of Stagira had many disciples ; the most 
distinguished was Theophrastus, of whom we have 
next to speak, 


Cuapter 2. THEOPHRASTUS (c. 870-286 B.e.) 
(Head of the School from 323 B.C.) 


Theophrastus was a native of Eresus, the son of 
Melantes, a fuller, as stated by Athenodorus in the 
eighth book of his Walks. He first heard his country- 
man Alcippus lecture in his native town and after- 
wards he heard Plato, whom he left for Aristotle. 
And when the latter withdrew to Chalcis he took 
over the school himself in the 114th Olympiad. 
A slave of his named Pompylus is also said to have 
been a philosopher, according to Myronianus of 
Amastris in the first book of his Historical Parallels, 
Theophrastus was a man of remarkable intelli ence 
and industry and, as Pamphila Says in the thirty- 
second book of her Memorabilia, he taught Menander 
the comic poet. Furthermore, he was ever ready 
to do a kindness and fond of discussion. Casander 
certainly granted him audience and Ptolemy made 
overtures to him, And so highly was he valued at 
Athens that, when Agnonides ventured to prosecute 
him for impiety, the prosecutor himself narrowly 
escaped punishment. About 2000 pupils used to 
attend his lectures. In a letter to Phanias the 


^ 323 B.c. 
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* [n the extract from the letter Theophrastus seems to be 
considering the best means of preparing for publication what 
he has to say, possibly in lecture, before the large class 
which, as we have just been informed, sometimes numbered 
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Peripatetic, among other. topics, he speaks of a 
tribunal as follows ^: '" To get a public or even a 
select circle such as one desires is not easy. If an 
author reads his work, he must re-write it. Always 
to shirk revision and ignore criticism is a course 
which the present generation of pupils will no longer 
tolerate.” And in this letter he has called some 
one " pedant.” 

Although his reputation stood so high, nevertheless 
for a short time he had to leave the country with all 
the other philosophers, when Sophocles the son of 
Amphiclides proposed a law that no philosopher 
should preside over a school except by permission 
of the Senate and the people, under penalty of death. 
The next year, however, the philosophers returned, 
as Philo had prosecuted Sophocles for making an 
illegal proposal. Whereupon the Athenians repealed 
the law, fined Sophocles five talents, and voted the 
recall of the philosophers, in order that Theophrastus 
also might return and live there as before. He bore 
the name of Tyrtamus, and it was Aristotle who 
re-named him Theophrastus on account of his 
graceful style. And Aristippus, in his fourth book 
On the Luzury of the Ancients, asserts that he was 
enamoured of Aristotle's son Nicomachus, although 
he was his teacher. It is said that Aristotle applied 
to him and Callisthenes what Plato had said of 
Xenocrates and himself (as already related), namely, 
that the one needed a bridle and the other a goad ; 
for Theophrastus interpreted all his meaning with 
2000. It is difficult to see how this topic can have been 
worked into a letter on the law courts as such, and there is 
much to be said for Mr. Wyse's emendation 3iackaMov. 


If this be accepted, the whole letter would be about means 
or subjects of instruction in lecture. 
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an excess of cleverness, whereas the other was 
naturally backward. He is said to have become 
the owner of a garden of his own after Aristotle's 
death, through the intervention of his friénd 
Demetrius of Phalerum. There are pithy sayings of 
his in circulation as follows: “ An unbridled horse," 
he said, “ought to be trusted sooner than a 
badly-arranged discourse." To some one who never 
opened his lips at a banquet he remarked : “ Yours 
is a wise course for an ignoramus, but in an educated 
man it is sheer folly.” He used constantly to say 
that in our expenditure the item that costs most is 
time. 

He died at the age of eighty-five, not long after 
he had relinquished his labours. My verses upon 
him are these ? ; 


Not in vain was the word spoken to one of human kind, 
“ Slacken the bow of wisdom and it breaks.” Of a truth, so 
long as Theophrastus laboured he was sound of limb, but 
when released from toil his limbs failed him and he died. 


It is said that his disciples asked him if he had 
any last message for them, to which he replied : 
* Nothing else but this, that many of the pleasures 
which life boasts are but in the seeming. For when 
we are just beginning to live, lo! we die. Nothing 
then is so unprofitable as the love of glory. | Farewell, 
and may you be happy. Either drop my doctrine, 
which involves a world of labour, or stand forth its 
worthy champions, for you will win great glory. 
Life holds more disappointment than advantage. 
But, as I can no longer discuss what we ought to do, 
do you go on with the inquiry into right conduct." 


a Anth. Pal. vii. 110. 
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Favorinus, 
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With these words, they say, he breathed his last. 
And according to the story all the Athenians, out of 
respect for the man, escorted his bier on foot. And 
Favorinus tells that he had in his old age to be carried 
about in a litter ^; and this he says on the authority 
of Hermippus, whose account is taken from a remark 
of Arcesilaus of Pitane to Lacydes of Cyrene. 

He too has left a very large number of writings. 
I think it right to catalogue them also because they 


abound in excellence of every kind. They are as 
follows : 


Three books of Prior Analytics. 

Seven books of Posterior Ánalytics. 

On the Analysis of Syllogisms, one book. 

Epitome of Analytics, one book. 

Two books of Classified Topics. 

Polemical discussion on the Theory of Eristic Argu- 
ment. 

Of the Senses, one book. 

A Reply to Anaxagoras, one book. 

On the Writings of Anaxagoras, one book. 

On the Writings of Anaximenes, one book. 

On the Writings of Archelaus, one book. 

Of Salt, Nitre and Alum, one book. 

Of Petrifactions, two books. 

On Indivisible Lines, one book. 

Two books of Lectures. 

Of the Winds, one book. 

Characteristics of Virtues, one book. 

Of Kingship, one book. 

Of the Education of Kings, one book. 

Of Various Schemes of Life, three books. 

Of Old Age, one book. 

On the Astronomy of Democritus, one book. 
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On Meteorology, one book. 
On Visual Images or Emanations, one book, 
On Flavours, Colours and Flesh, one book. 
Of the Order of the World, one book. 
Of Mankind, one book. 
Compendium of the Writings of Diogenes, one book. 
Three books of Definitions. 
Concerning Love, one book. 
Another Treatise on Love, one book, 
Of Happiness, one book. 
On Species or Forms, two books. 
On Epilepsy, one book. 
On Frenzy, one book. 
Concerning Empedocles, one book. 
Eighteen books of Refutative Arguments. 
Three books of Polemica] Objections. 
Of the Voluntary, one book. 
Epitome of Plato's Republic, two books. 
On the Diversity of Sounds uttered by Animals of 
the same Species, one book. 
Of Sudden Appearances, one book. 
Of Animals which bite or gore, one book. 
Of Animals reputed to be spiteful, one book. 
Of the Animals which are confined to Dry Land, one 
book. 
Of those which change their Colours, one book. 
Of Animals that burrow, one book. 
Of Animals, seven books. 
Of Pleasure according to Aristotle, one book. 
Another treatise on Pleasure, one book. 
Theses, twenty-four books. 
On Hot and Cold, one book. 
On Vertigo and Dizziness, one book. 
On Sweating Sickness, one book. 
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On Affirmation and Negation, one book. 
Callisthenes, or On Bereavement, one book, 
On Fatigues, one book. 
On Motion, three books. 
On Precious Stones, one book. 
On Pestilences, one book. 
On Fainting, one book. 
Megarian Treatise, one book. 
Of Melancholy, one book. 
On Mines, two books. 
On Honey, one book. 
Compendium on the Doctrines of Metrodorus, one 
book. 
Two books of Meteorology. 
On Intoxication, one book. 
Twenty-four books of Laws distinguished by the 
letters of the alphabet. 
Ten books of an Epitome of Laws. 
Remarks upon Definitions, one book. 
On Smells, one book. 
On Wine and Oil. 
Introduction to Propositions, eighteen books. 
Of Legislators, three books. 
Of Polities, six books. 
A Political Treatise dealing with important Crises, 
four books. 
Of Social Customs, four books. 
Of the Best Constitution, one book. 
A Collection of Problems, five books. 
On Proverbs, one book. 
On Coagulation and Liquefaction, one book. 
On Fire, two books. 
On Winds, one book. 
Of Paralysis, one book. 
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Of Suffocation, one book. 

Of Mental Derangement, one book. 

On the Passions, one book. 

On Symptoms, one book. 

Two books of Sophisms. 

On the solution of Syllogisms, one book, 

Two books of Topics. 

Of Punishment, two books. 

On Hair, one book. 

Of Tyranny, one book. 

On Water, three books. 

On Sleep and Dreams, one book. 

Of Friendship, three books. 

Of Ambition, two books. 

On Nature, three books. 

On Physics, eighteen books. 

An Epitome of Physics, two books. 

Eight books of Physics. 

A Reply to the Physical Philosophers, one book 

Of Botanical Researches, ten books. 

Of Botanical Causes, eight books. 

On Juices, five books. 

Of False Pleasure, one book. 

One Dissertation on the Soul. 

On Unscientific Proofs, one book. 

On Simple Problems, one book. 

Harmonics, one book. 

Of Virtue, one book. 

Materials for Argument, or Contrarieties, one 
book. 

On Negation, one book. 

On Judgement, one book. 

Of the Ludicrous, one book. 

Afternoon Essays, two books. 
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Divisions, two books. 

On Differences, one book. 

On Crimes, one book. 

On Calumny, one book. 

Of Praise, one book. 

Of Experience, one book. 

Three books of Letters. 

On Animals produced spontancously, one book. 

Of Secretion, one book. 

Panegyrics on the Gods, one book. 

On Festivals, one book. 

Of Good Fortune, one book. 

On Enthymemes, one book. 

Of Discoveries, two books, 

Lectures on Ethies, one book. 

Character Sketches, one book. 

On Tumult or Riot, one book. 

On Research, one book. 

On Judging of Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Flattery, one book. 

Of the Sea, one book. 

'To Casander on Kingship, one book. 

Of Comedy, one book. 

[Of Metres, one book.] 

Of Diction, one book. 

A Compendium of Arguments, one book, 

Solutions, one book. 

On Music, three books. 

On Measures, one book, 

Megacles, one book. 

On Laws, one book. 

On Illegalities, one book. 

A Compendium of the Writings of Xenocrates, one 
book. 
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Concerning Conversation, one book, 

On Taking an Oath, one book. 

Rhetorical Precepts, one book. 

Of Wealth, one book. 

On the Art of Poetry, one book. 

Problems in Politics, Ethics, Physics, and in the Art 
of Love, one book. 

Preludes, one book. 

A Collection of Problems, one book. 

On Physical Problems, one book. 

On Example, one book, 

On Introduction and Narrative, one book. 

Another tract on the Art of Poetry, one book. 

Of the Wise, one book. 

On Consultation, one book. 

On Solecisms, one book. 

On the Art of Rhetoric, one book. 

The Special Commonplaces of the Treatises on 
Rhetoric, seventeen books. 

On Acting, one book. 

Lecture Notes of Aristotle or Theophrastus, six books. 

Sixteen books of Physical Opinions. 

Epitome of Physical Opinions, one book. 

On Gratitude, one book. 

[Character Sketches, one book.] 

On Truth and Falsehood, one book. 

The History of Theological Inquiry, six books. 

Of the Gods, three books. 

Geometrical Researches, four books. 

Epitomes of Aristotle's work on Animals, six books, 

Two books of Refutative Arguments. 

Theses, three books. 

Of Kingship, two books. 

Of Causes, one book. 
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On Democritus, one book. 

[Of Calumny, one book.) 

Of Becoming, one book. 

Of the Intelligence and Character of Animals, one 
book. 

On Motion, two books. 

On Vision, four books. 

Relating to Definitions, two books. 

On Data, one book. 

On Greater and Less, one book. 

On the Musicians, one book. 

Of the Happiness of the Gods, one book. 

A Reply to the Academics, one book. 

Exhortation to Philosophy, one book. 

How States can best be governed, one book. 

Lecture-Notes, one book. 

On the Eruption in Sicily, one book. 

On Things generally admitted, one book. 

[On Problems in Physics, one book.] 

What are the methods of attaining Knowledge, one 
book. 

On the Fallacy known as the Liar, three books. 

Prolegomena to Topics, one book. 

Relating to Aeschylus, one book. 

Astronomical Research, six books. 

Arithmetical Researches on Growth, one book, 

Acicharus, one book. 

On Forensic Speeches, one book. 

[Of Calumny, one book.] 

Correspondence with Astycreon, Phanias and Nicanor, 

Of Piety, one book. 

Evias, one book. 

On Times of Crisis, two books. 

On Relevant Arguments, one book. 
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* Mentioned below, §§ 53, 54, 55, 66. We infer that he 
had been acting as trustee not only for Theophrastus but 
for the School, which in the eye of the law was a religious 
foundation. i 

* Evidently the Museum had suffered in some recent 
political troubles, perhaps the second siege of Athens by 
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On the Education of Children, one book. 

Another treatise with the same title, one book. 

Of Education or of the Virtues or of Temperance, one 
book. 

[An Exhortation to Philosophy, one book.] 

On Numbers, one book. 

Definitions concerning the Diction of Syllogisms, one 
book. 

Of the Heavens, one book. 

Concerning Politics, two books. 

On Nature. 

On Fruits. 

On Animals. 


In all 282,808 lines. So much for his writings. 

I have also come across his will, couched in the 
following terms : 

" All will be well; but in case anything should 
happen, I make these dispositions. I give and be- 
queath all my property at home? to Melantes and 
Pancreon, the sons of Leon. It is my wish that out 
of the trust funds at the disposal of Hipparchus ® the 
following appropriations should be made. First, 
they should be applied to finish the rebuilding of 
the Museum with the statues of the goddesses, and 
to add any improvements which seem practicable to 
beautify them." Secondly, to replace in the temple 
the bust of Aristotle with the rest of the dedicated 
offerings which formerly were in the temple. Next, 
to rebuild the small cloister adjoining the Museum 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, 296-294 s.c. Plut. Demetr. 33, 84; 
Paus. i. 95. 8. There was, however, a serious disturbance 
when Athens revolted from Macedon, 289-287, for which see 
Plut. Demetr. 46, and Paus. i. 25. 2; 96. 1f. This latter 
event is nearer to the death of Theophrastus in Ol. 123, 
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? Cf. iv. § 70. 
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at least as handsomely as before, and to replace in 
the lower cloister the tablets containing maps of the 
Countries traversed by explorers. Further, to repair 


is also my wish that the statue of Nicomachus should 
be completed of life size. The price agreed upon 
for the making of the statue itself has been paid to 
Praxiteles, but the rest of the cost should be defrayed 
from the source above mentioned. The statue should 
be set up in whatever place seems desirable to the 
executors entrusted with carrying out my other 
testamentary dispositions, Let all that concerns the 
temple and the offerings set up be arranged in this 
manner. The estate at Stagira belonging to me I 
give and bequeath to Callinus. The whole of my 
inam I give to Neleus. The garden and the walk 
and the houses adjoining the garden, all and sundry, 
I give and bequeath to such of my friends herein- 
after named as may wish to study literature and 
philosophy there in common; since it is not possible 
or all men to be always in residence, on condition 
that no one alienates the property or devotes it to 


community consist of ipparchus, Neleus, Strato, 
Callinus, Demotimus, Demaratus, Callisthenes, 
Melantes, Pancreon, Nicippus. Aristotle, the son 
of Metrodorus and Pythias, shall also have the right 


ficiency in philosophy. Let me be buried in any 
Spot in the garden which seems most suitable, 
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1 abrois codd. : corr. Reiske, 
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without unnecessary outlay upon my funeral or 
upon my monument. And according to previous 
agreement let the charge of attending, after my 
decease, to the temple and the monument and the 
garden and the walk be shared by Pompylus in 
person, living close by as he does, and exercising the 
Same supervision over all other matters as before ; 
and those who hold the property shall watch over 
his interests. Pompylus and Threpta have long been 
emancipated and have done me much service ; and 
I think that 2000 drachmas certainly ought to belong 
to them from previous payments made to them by 
me, from their own earnings, and my present bequest 
to them to be paid by Hipparchus, as I stated many 
times in conversation with Melantes and Pancreon 
themselves, who agreed with me. I give and be- 
queath to them the maidservant Somatale. And of 
my slaves I at once emancipate Molon and Timon 
and Parmeno; to Manes and Callias I give their 
freedom on condition that they stay four years in the 
garden and work there together and that their con- 
duct is free from blame. Of my household furniture 
let so much as the executors think right be given to 
Pompylus and let the rest be sold. I also devise 
Carion to Demotimus, and Donax to Neleus. But 
Euboeus must be sold. Let Hipparchus pay to 
Callinus 3000 drachmas. And if I had not seen that 
Hipparchus had done great service to Melantes and 
Pancreon and formerly to me, and that now in his 
private affairs he has made shipwreck, I would have 
appointed him jointly with Melantes and Pancreon 
to carry out my wishes. But, since I saw that it 
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was not easy for them to share the management 
with him, and I thought it more advantageous for 
them to receive a fixed sum from Hipparchus, let 
Hipparchus pay Melantes and Pancreon one talent 
each and let Hipparchus provide funds for the 
executors to defray the expenses set down in the 
will, as each disbursement falls due. And when 
Hipparchus shall have carried out all these injunc- 
tions, he shall be released in full from his liabilities 
to me. And any advance that he has made in 
Chaleis in my name belongs to him alone. Let 
Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato, Callinus, Demotimus, 
Callisthenes and Ctesarchus be executors to carry out 
the terms of the will. One copy of the will, sealed 
with the signet-ring of Theophrastus, is deposited 
with Hegesias, the son of Hipparchus, the witnesses 
being Callippus of Pallene, Philomelus of Euonymaea, 
Lysander of Hyba, and Philo of Alopece. Olympio- 
dorus has another copy, the witnesses being the 
same. The third copy was received by Adeimantus, 
the bearer being Androsthenes junior; and the 
witnesses are Arimnestus the son of Cleobulus, 
Lysistratus the son of Pheidon of Thasos, Strato 
the son of Arcesilaus of Lampsacus, Thesippus the 
son of Thesippus of Cerameis, and Dioscurides the 
son of Dionysius of Epicephisia."' 

Such is the tenor of his will. 

There are some who say that Erasistratus the 
physician was also a pupil of his, and it is not 
improbable. 


Cuapter 3. STRATO 
(Head of the School 286-268 s.c.) 


His successor in the school was Strato, the son of 
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° 288-284 B.o. 
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Arcesilaus, a native of Lampsacus, whom he men- 
tioned in his will; a distinguished man who is 
generally known as “ the physicist,” because more 
than anyone else he devoted himself to the most 
careful study of nature. Moreover, he taught 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and received, it is said, 80 
talents from him. According to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology he became head of the school in the 128rd 
Olympiad,* and continued to preside over it for 
eighteen years. 
There are extant of his works : 


Of Kingship, three books. 
Of Justice, three books. 
Of the Good, three books. 
Of the Gods, three books. 
On First Principles, three books. 
On Various Modes of Life. 
Of Happiness. 
On the Philosopher-King. 
Of Courage. 
On the Void. 
On the Heaven. 
On the Wind. 
Of Human Nature. 
On the Breeding of Animals. 
Of Mixture. 
Of Sleep. 
Of Dreams. 
Of Vision. 
Of Sensation. 
Of Pleasure. 
On Colours. 
Of Diseases. 
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Of the Crises in Diseases. 

On Faculties, 

On Mining Machinery. 

Of Starvation and Dizziness. 

On the Attributes Light and Heavy, 

Of Enthusiasm or Ecstasy. 

On Time. 

On Growth and Nutrition, 

On Animals the existence of which is questioned. 
On Animals in Folk-lore or Fable. 

Of Causes. 

Solutions of Difficulties. 

Introduction to Topics. 

Of Accident. 

Of Definition. 

On difference of Degree. 

Of Injustice. 

Of the logically Prior and Posterior. 

Of the Genus of the Prior. 

Of the Property or Essential Attribute. 

Of the Future. 

Examinations of Discoveries, in two books. 
Lecture-notes, the genuineness of which is doubted. 
Letters beginning “ Strato to Arsinoë greeting." 


Strato is said to have grown so thin that he felt 
nothing when his end came. And I have written 
some lines upon him as follows 4 : 


A thin, spare man in body, take my word for it, owin, 
to his use of unguents,® was this Strato, I at least affirm, to 


a Anth. Pal. vii. 111. 
* Or “if you attend to me, I am content,” according to 
the alternative reading. 
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whom Lampsacus geve birth. For ever wrestling with 
diseases, he died unawares or ever he felt the hand of death. 


There have been eight men who bore the name of 
Strato: (1) a pupil of Isocrates; (2) our subject; 
(3) a physician, a disciple, or, as some say, a foster- 
child, of Erasistratus ; (4) a historian, who treated 
of the struggle of Philip and Perseus against the 
Romans ; (5) » «; (6) a poet who wrote epigrams ; 
(7) a physician who lived in ancient times, mentioned 
by Aristotle ; (8) a Peripatetic philosopher who lived 
in Alexandria, 

But to return to Strato the physicist. His will is 
also extant and it runs as follows: 

" In case anything should happen to me I make 
these dispositions. All the goods in my house I 
give and bequeath to Lampyrio and Arcesilaus. 
From the money belonging to me in Athens, in the 
first place my executors shall provide for my funeral 
and for all that custom requires to be done after the 
funeral, without extravagance on the one hand or 
meanness on the other. The executors of this my 
will shall be Olympichus, Aristides, Mnesigenes, 
Hippocrates, Epicrates, Gorgylus, Diocles, Lyco, 
Athanes. I leave the school to Lyco, since of the 
rest some are too old and others too busy. But it 
would be well if the others would co-operate with him, 
I also give and bequeath to him all my books, except 
those of which I am the author, and all the furniture 
in the dining-hall, the cushions and the drinking-cups. 
The trustees shall give Epicrates 500 drachmas and 
one of the servants whom Arcesilaus shall approve. 
And in the first place Lampyrio and Arcesilaus shall 
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1 olketos vulg.: corr. Zeller. 


9 moAMf$s THs dmoðoxĝs dtwos. This phrase might be taken 
as Diogenes Laertius’s defence for his inclusion of the Life of 
Strato. According to the scheme of i. 14, 15, the Peripatetics 
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cancel the agreement which Daippus made on behalf 
of Iraeus. And he shall not owe anything either to 
Lampyrio or to Lampyrio's heirs, but shall have a 
full discharge from the whole transaction. Next, 
the executors shall give him 500 drachmas in money 
and one of the servants whom Arcesilaus shall 
approve, so that, in return for all the toil he has 
shared with me and all the services he has rendered 
me, he may have the means to maintain himself 
respectably. Further, I emancipate Diophantus, 
Diocles and Abus; and Simias I make over to 
Arcesilaus. I also emancipate Dromo. As soon as 
Arcesilaus has arrived, Iraeus shall, with Olympichus, 
Epicrates, and the other executors, prepare an 
account of the money expended upon the funeral 
and the other customary charges. Whatever money 
remains over, Arcesilaus shall take over from 
Olympichus, without however pressing him as to 
times and seasons.  Arcesilaus shall also cancel 
the agreement made by Strato with Olympichus 
and Ameinias and deposited with Philocrates the 
son of Tisamenus. With regard to my monument 
they shall make it as Arcesilaus, Olympichus and 
Lyco shall approve.” 

Such are the terms of his extant will, according 
to the Collection of Ariston of Ceos. Strato himself, 
however, was, as stated above, a man entitled to 
full approbation,” since he excelled in every branch 
of learning, and most of all in that which is styled 
ended with Theophrastus, whose successors were often held 
to be vastly inferior, and unworthy to rank beside him ; see 
Cicero, De Fin. v. §§ 12, 13; Strabo xiii. 609. The latter 
alleges as the reason for this decline the well-known stor 


that the school was deprived of Aristotle's library, whic 
had been carried away to Scepsis. 
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“ physics," a branch of philosophy more ancient and 
important than the others. 


Cuaprer 4. LYCO (299-225 B.C.) 


Strato's successor was Lyco, the son of Astyanax of 
Troas, a master of expression and of the foremost 
rank in the education of boys. For he used to say 
that modesty and love of honour were as necessary an 
equipment for boys as spur and bridle for horses. 
His eloquence and sonorousness of diction appear 
from the following fact; he speaks of a penniless 
maiden as follows: '* A grievous burden to a father 
is a girl, when for lack of a dowry she runs past 
the flower of her age." Hence the remark which 
Antigonus is said to have made about him, that it 
was not possible to transfer elsewhere the fragrance 
and charm of the apple, but each separate expression 
must be contemplated in the speaker himself as 
every single apple is on the tree. This was because 
Lyco’s voice was exceedingly sweet, so that some 
persons altered his name to Glyco, by prefixing a 

But in writing he fell off sadly. For instance, 
those who regretted their neglect to learn when they 
had the opportunity and wished they had done so 
he would hit off neatly as follows, remarking that 
“they were their own accusers, betraying, by vain 
regret, repentance for an incorrigible laziness.” 
Those who deliberated wrongly he used to say 
were out in their calculations, as if they had used a 
crooked rule to test something straight, or looked 
at the reflection of a face in troubled water or a 
distorting mirror. Again, " Many go in search of 
the garland of the market-place ; few or none seek 
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the crown at Olympia." He often gave the Athenians 
advice on various subjects and thus conferred on 
them the greatest benefits. 

In his dress he was most immaculate, so that the 
clothes he wore were unsurpassed for the softness 
of the material, according to Hermippus. Further- 
more, he was well practised in gymnastics and kept 
himself in condition, displaying all an athlete's habit 
of body, with battered ears and skin begrimed with 
oil, so we are told by Antigonus of Carystus. Hence 
it is said that he not only wrestled but played the 
game of ball common in his birthplace of Ilium. He 
was esteemed beyond all other philosophers by 
Eumenes and Attalus, who also did him very great 
service, Antiochus too tried to get hold of him, but 
without success. He was so hostile to Hieronymus 
the Peripatetic that he alone declined to meet him 
on the anniversary which we have mentioned in the 
Life of Arcesilaus.? 

He presided over the school forty-four years after 
Strato had bequeathed it to him by his will in the 
127th Olympiad." Not but what he also attended 
the lectures of the logician Panthoides. He died at 
the age of seventy-four after severe sufferings from 
gout. This is my epitaph upon him °: 

Nor, I swear! will I pass over Lyco either, for all that he 
died of the gout. But this it is which amazes me the most, 
if he who formerly could walk only with the feet of others, 
did in a single night traverse the long, long road to Hades. 

Other men have borne the name of Lyco: (1) 
a Pythagorean, (2) our present subject, (3) an epic 
poet, (4) a poet who wrote epigrams. 

a jv. 41, 
è 274-270 B.C. 
* Anth. Pal, vii. 112. 
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l have also come across this philosopher's will. 
It is this : 

“These are my dispositions concerning my 
property, in case I should be unable to sustain my 
present ailment, All the goods in my house I give 
to my brothers Astyanax and Lyco, and from this 
source should, I think, be paid all the money I have 
laid out at Athens, whether by borrowing or by 
purchase, as well as all the cost of my funeral and the 
other customary charges. But my property in town 
and at Aegina I give to Lyco because he bears the 
same name with me, and has resided for a long time 
with me to my entire satisfaction, as became one 
whom I treated as my son. I leave the Peripatus 
to such of my friends as choose to make use of it, 
to Bulo, Callinus, Ariston, Amphion, Lyco, Pytho, 
Aristomachus, Heracleus, Lycomedes, and mynephew 
Lyco. They shall put over it any such person as 
in their opinion will persevere in the work of the 
school and will be most capable of extending it. 
And all my other friends should co-operate for love 
of me and of the spot. Bulo and Callinus, together 
with their colleagues, shall provide for my funeral 
and cremation, so as to avoid meanness on the 
one hand and extravagance on the other. After 
my decease Lyco shall make over, for the use of the 
young men, the oil from the olive-trees belonging 
to me in Aegina for the due commemoration—so 
long as they use it—of myself and the benefactor 
who did me honour. He shall also set up my statue, 
and shall choose a convenient site where it shall 
be erected, with the assistance of Diophantus and 
Heraclides the son of Demetrius, From my property 
in town Lyco shall repay all from whom I have 
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borrowed anything after his departure. Bulo and 
Callinus shall provide the sums expended upon my 
funeral and other customary charges. These sums 
they shall recover from the moneys in the house 
hequeathed by me to them both in common. They 
all also remunerate the physicians Pasithemis and 
-edias who for their attention to me and their skill 
eserve far higher reward. [ bequeath to the child 
w Callinus a pair of Thericlean cups, and to his wife 
a pair of Rhodian vessels, a smooth carpet, a rug with 
nap on both sides, a sofa cover and two cushions the 
best that are left, that, so far as I have the means 
of recompensing them, I may prove not ungrateful, 
With regard to the servants who have waited upon 
me, my wishes are as follows. To Demetrius I 
remit the purchase-money for the freedom which he 
has long enjoyed, and bequeath to him five minas 
and a suit of clothes to ensure him a decent mainten- 
ance, in return for all the toil he has borne with me, 
To Crito of Chaleedon I also remit the purchase- 
money for his freedom and bequeath to him four 
minas. And Micrus I emancipate ; and Lyco shall 
keep him and educate him for the next six years, 
And Chares I emancipate, and Lyco shall maintain 
him, and I bequeath him two minas and my published 
writings, while those which have not been given to 
the world I entrust to Callinus, that he may carefull 
edit them. To Syrus who has been set free I give 
four minas and Menodora, and I remit to him any 
debt he owes me. And to Hilara I give five minas 
and a double-napped rug, two cushions, a sofa-cover 
and a bed, whichever she prefers. I also set free the 
mother of Micrus as well as No&mon, Dion, Theon, 
Euphranor and Hermias. Agathon should be set 
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free after two years, and the litter-bearers Ophelio 
and Posidonius after four years’ further service. 
To Demetrius, to Crito and to Syrus I give a bed 
apiece and such bed-furniture out of my estate as 
Lyco shall think proper. These shall be given them 
for properly performing their appointed tasks. As 
regards my burial, let Lyco bury me here if he 
chooses, or if he prefers to bury me at home let him 
do so, for I am persuaded that his regard for propriety 
is not less than my own. When he has managed all 
these things, he can dispose of the property there, 
and such disposition shall be binding. "Witnesses are 
Callinus of Hermione, Ariston of Ceos, Euphronius 
of Paeania.” 

Thus while his shrewdness is seen in all his actions, 
in his teaching and in all his studies, in some ways 
his will is no less remarkable for carefulness and wise 
management, so that in this respect also he is to be 
admired. 


CuaPrER 5. DEMETRIUS (perhaps 350-280 B.c. ; 
supreme in Athens 318-307 B.c.) 


Demetrius, the son of Phanostratus, was a native 
of Phalerum. He was a pupil of Theophrastus, but 
by his speeches in the Athenian assembly he held 
the chief power in the State for ten years and was 
decreed 360 bronze statues, most of them represent- 
ing him either on horseback or else driving a chariot 
or a pair of horses. And these statues were com- 
pleted in less than 300 days, so much was he 
esteemed. He entered politics, says Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his work on Men of the Same Name, 
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1 qdyrl» Schwartz. 


* 324 s.c. 

* The first sentence is paralleled by Aelian, Var. Hist. 
xli. 43 Anuirpiov 52 rà» Dadnpda olkórpiga. yevds Bat Aéyourty 
ék ris otxias ris TiynoPéov kal Kévwvos. The insertion of this 
reference to the family of Conon has had the effect of 
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when Harpalus, fleeing from Alexander, came to 
Athens. As a statesman he rendered his country 
many splendid services. For he enriched the city 
with revenues and buildings, though he was not of 
noble birth. For he was one of Conon’s household 
servants,’ according to Favorinus in the first book 
of his Memorabilia ; yet Lamia, with whom he lived, 
was a citizen of noble family, as Favorinus also 
states in his first book. Further, in his second book 
Favorinus alleges that he suffered violence from 
Cleon, while Didymus in his Table-talk relates how 
a certain courtesan nicknamed him Charito-Blepharos 
(" having the eyelids of the Graces ”), and Lampito 
(“of shining eyes"). Heissaid to have lost his sight 
when in Alexandria and to have recovered it by the 
gift of Sarapis ; whereupon he composed the paeans 
which are sung to this day. 

For all his popularity with the Athenians he 
nevertheless suffered eclipse through all-devouring 
envy. Having been indicted by some persons on a 
capital charge, he let judgement go by default; and, 
when his accusers could not get hold of his person, 
they disgorged their venom on the bronze of his 
statues. These they tore down from their pedestals; 
some were sold, some cast into the sea, and others were 
even, it is said, broken up to make bedroom-utensils. 
Only one is preserved in the Acropolis, In his 
Miscellaneous History Favorinus tells us that the 
Athenians did this at the bidding of King Demetrius. 
separating two clauses which ought to be closely joined : 
xalrep obk ebyevis v (the last words of 8 75) and dorj xai 
eyevel (in 876). Hesychius in Suidas emphasizes the 
beauty of Demetrius. In a modern book the statement that, 


according to Favorinus, Demetrius was in Conon's family 
would find & more suitable place in a footnote, 
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Mi cA e T at 
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And in the official list the year in which he was 
archon was styled “ the year of lawlessness,” accord- 
ing to this same Favorinus. 

Hermippus tells us that upon the death of Casander, 
being in fear of Antigonus, he fled to Ptolemy Soter. 
There he spent a considerable time and advised 
Ptolemy, among other things, to invest with sove- 
reign power his children by Eurydice. To this 
Ptolemy would not agree, but bestowed the diadem 
on his son by Berenice, who, after Ptolemy's death, 
thought fit to detain Demetrius as a prisoner in the 
country until some decision should be taken con- 
cerning him. There he lived in great dejection, and 
somehow, in his sleep, received an asp-bite on the 
hand which proved fatal. He is buried in the dis- 
trict of Busiris near Diospolis. 

Here are my lines upon him ? ; 

A venomous asp was the death of the wise Demetrius, 

an asp withal of sticky venom, darting, not light from its 
eyes, but black death. 
Heraclides in his epitome of Sotion's Successions of 
Philosophers saysthat Ptolemy himself wished to trans- 
mit the kingdom to Philadelphus, but that Demetrius 
tried to dissuade him, saying, “ If you give it to an- 
other, you will not have it yourself.” At the time 
when he was being continually attacked in Athens, 
Menander, the Comic poet, as I have also learnt, was 
very nearly brought to trial for no other cause than 
that he was a friend of Demetrius, However, Teles- 
phorus, the nephew of Demetrius, begged him off. 

In the number of his works and their total length 
in lines he has surpassed almost all contemporary 
Peripateties. For in learning and versatility he has 

a Anth. Pal. vii. 118. 
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óvrwobv: dv ate rà uv ioropud, TÀ 8e mohirixd, 
TÒ Bà mepi aovyróv, và Bé Buropucd, Sqpnyopidy 
Te kal mpeoßerðv, dM pny «ai Adywr Alowreiwr 
ovvaywyal kal dda mAciw. Eon è Ta 


Tlepi Tis *A@yvnot vopobecias a” p ye 
Ilep rv 'A65vqgo. moAwrev a^ p’. 
Ilep Sypaywyles o p. 
Ilepi zoAwrikQv o^ fo. 

Ilepi vópuv a’, 

Tlepi propicis a” p’. 
ZXrpargywüv o! p’ 

81 IIeoi 'IAtí8os o^ f. 

Tlept ’O8voceias o^ B' y' 8. 
IlroAegatos a’. 

Eporikbs a^. 

dadavdas a’. 

Maidwr a’, 

KAéov a’, 

Xoxpárgs a’. 

'Apra£épegs a’. 

‘Opnpixds af. 

*Apioteldys a. 
*Apirrépaxos a’. 
Tlporpemtixds a’. 

“Yrèp ris moditeias a’ 

Ilepi tis Sexaetias a’. 

Tep tiv 'lóvov d. 
TlpecBevrixds a’, 

Ilep miorews o". 

Tlepi xápiros o. 

Ilep réxys a’. 
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no equal. Some of these works are historical and 
others political ; there are some dealing with poets, 
others with rhetoric. Then there are public speeches 
and reports of embassies, besides collections of 
Aesop’s fables and much else. He wrote: 


Of Legislation at Athens, five books. 

Of the Constitutions of Athens, two books, 
Of Statesmanship, two books. 

On Politics, two books. 

Of Laws, one book. 

On Rhetoric, two books. 

On Military Matters, two books, 

On the Iliad, two books. 

On the Odyssey, four books. 


And the following works, each in one book: 
Ptolemy. 
Concerning Love. 
Phaedondas. 
Maedon. 
Cleon. 
Socrates. 
Artaxerxes. 
Concerning Homer. 
Aristides. 
Aristomachus. 
An Exhortation to Philosophy. 
Of the Constitution. 
On the ten years of his own Supremacy, 
Of the Ionians. 
Concerning Embassies. 
Of Belief. 
Of Favour. 
Of Fortune. 
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Tlept peyaropuxias a’. 
Ilep ydpov «’ 
Ilepi rod Soxod a’. 
Hep eipávgs a”. 
Ilepi vópov a’. 
Iep émirgócvpérwur of, 
Ilep kapo? a’, 
Aiovórios a^. 
Xarxidixds a’. 
'Afqvaíav karaBpopi) a’, 
Tlepi "Avri$ávovs a’. 
IIpooíjuov irropikòv a’. 
*ErurtoAal a’. 
*ExxAyota évopkos a’. 
Ilepi yypus o". 
Aikaa of. 
Aigoreiwy a’. 
Xpeüv a’, 

so Xapaxrijp O6 diAdcodos, evrovig pyropich kai 
Suvder kekpapévos. otros dxavcas Ori Tas el- 
kóvas ajroU karéorpepav "APnvaior, " AM o) tiv 
áper jv," edn, “8e dv éxeivas dvéarycay.”  &eye 
puxpdv pev elva uépos ras ddpis, OA & em- 
oxorfcat TQ Piw SvvacGa:. ob uóvov tov mAodroy 
dn tudddv, dM Kal rv ddnyodcay abrov Tóy7v. 
éaov èv moAMég«p Svvac8a. aidnpov, rocoürov èv 
modireia loxdew Adyov. iSuv more veavicxov 
dowrov, “ bov,” én, “ rerpáyawos “Epyis ëxwv 
cippo, Kxodlav, aiBotov, woywva.' Try TETU- 
1 eüpua] oréya Reiske : erpa deleto alóoiov D. S. Robertson. 
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Of Magnanimity. 

Of Marriage. 

Of the Beam in the Sky.^ 
Of Peace. 

On Laws. 

On Customs. 

Of Opportunity. 
Dionysius. 

Concerning Chalcis. 

A Denunciation of the Athenians. 
On Antiphanes. 
Historical Introduction. 
Letters. 

A Sworn Assembly, 

Of Old Age. 

Rights. 

Aesop’s Fables. 
Anecdotes. 


His style is philosophical, with an admixture of 
rhetorical vigour and force. When he heard that 
the Athenians had destroyed his statues, “ That they 
may do," said he, " but the merits which caused 
them to be erected they cannot destroy." He used 
to say that the eyebrows formed but a small part 
of the face, and yet they can darken the whole of 
life by the scorn they express. Again, he said that 
not only was Plutus blind, but his guide, Fortune, as 
well; that all that steel could achieve in war was 
won in politics by eloquence. On seeing a young 
dandy, “ There," quoth he, “is a four-square 
Hermes for you, with trailing robe, belly, beard and 

a ‘Of the Beam in the Sky." Some render this '* Of 


Opinion," but the word used in this sense is déxnots: of. 
Schäf, Schol. Par. Ap. Rh. ii. 1088. 
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dwpévuy avpav &j rà pev trios Bev meptaipetv, 
Tò 86 dpdvypa karaAcirew. tods véovs Edy deiv 
émi ui» ris olk(as ToUs yovéas aideiofar, év 8é 
rats dSois roùs dmavrOvrasg, év 06 rats dpmuíaus 
83 cavrovs. tots jiíAous émi pv rà dyafà mapaka- 
Aoupévous ámiévas, emt è rds avudopás adropdrous. 
rooaira Kai eis torov dvadépecÜa: Sore. 
Teyóracı 86 Anuýrpior GftóAoyyot eikoav mparos 
XadkySdvios, prep al Opacsvudyov mpeaBv- 
repos: Setrepos aùròs otros: Tpiros Buldvrios, 
mepumarytixos'  Térapros Kadovpevos | l'padukós 
xai saps Sinyjoacta Tv» Bé 6 a)rós xal tw- 
ypádos: mépmros 'Aomévübios, wabnris 'AmoA- 
Awviov roô XoAéus: éxros KaAartavós, 6 ye- 
ypadds epi Actas kal Etpebans efor BiBAovs* 
éBBonos Buldvyrios, év tptoxaidexa BiBAlow ye- 
ypadós tiv Tadarav Biífaow è Edpdarys eis 
*Aciavy kal év Aois dxtw Tà wept " Àvrioxov Kai 
IIroAepatov koi rv ris AiBuns tn’ aùrâv òi- 
sa olxnow: dy800s. 6 Diarpüjas év *AAcEavdpeia ao- 
guoris, réxvas yeypadws puropucás: &varos *Adpa- 
purrnves ypapparixds, émucXnBels "lélov dia rò 
dBucjeai re Ookeiv wept Tv “Hpav: Békaros 
Kupqvetos, ypappatucds, ó émucinÜcls Lrdpvos, 
dunp dgddroyos: évBékaros Lerbios, mAovowos 
kal evyerijs dvOpwros Kai didddoyos dxpws- 
obros kai Myrpóðwpov mpoeBiBace TÓv aodirny. 
8wBékaros ypauparixnds "EpvÜpaotos, moAvroypa- 
* Since Herms at Athens show neither drapery nor belly, 
but archaic hair, this saying would seem either to be in- 
correctly reported or to need a fresh interpretation. It has 


been suggested that a long lock pendent over the shoulder 
may hie under cvous, (of. Anth. Pal. v. 19. 2 ctppa pére 
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all"« When men ere haughty and arrogant, he 
declared we should cut down their tall stature and 
leave them their spirit unimpaired. Children should 
honour their parents at home, out-of-doors everyone 
they meet, and in solitude themselves. In prosperity 
friends do not leave you unless desired, whereas in 
adversity they stay away of their own accord. All 
these sayings seem to be set down to his credit. 
There have been twenty noteworthy men called 
Demetrius: (1) arhetorician of Chalcedon, older than 
Thrasymachus ; (2) the subject of this notice; (3) a 
Peripatetie of Byzantium ; (4) one called the graphic 
writer, clear in narrative; he was also a painter; 
(5) & native of Aspendus, a pupil of Apollonius of 
Soli ; (6) a native of Callatis, who wrote a geography 
of Asia and Europe in twenty books ; (7) a Byzantine, 
who wrote a history of the migration of the Gauls 
from Europe into Asia in thirteen books, and another 
work in eight books dealing with Antiochus and 
Ptolemy and their settlement of Libya; (8) the 
sophist who lived at Alexandria, author of hand- 
books of rhetoric ; (9) a grammarian of Adramyttium, 
surnamed Ixion because he was thought to be unjust 
to Hera; (10) a grammarian of Cyrene, surnamed 
Wine-jar, an eminent man; (11) a native of Scepsis, 
a man of wealth and good birth, ardently devoted 
to learning; he was also the means of bringing his 
countryman Metrodorus into prominence; (12) a 
grammarian of Erythrae enrolled as a citizen of 


mAokápuv, and Ael. Var. Hist. xii. 14 riv uiv yàp rép 
ávacecópÜai), or that a Herm might sometimes have been 
made by cutting down a larger, draped, statue; or perhaps 
on festa] days Herms were decked with robes. In Stobaeus, 
Flor. iv. 68, Philip is credited with a sneer to the same 
effect on Athenians at large. 
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dnbeis èv 7H Mvà- rproraibéraros Bufuvds Arhidov 
ToU ortwikoD vids, padyris 96 Navariov roi 
ss ‘PoSiov- veccopeukaiDékaros pýrwp Luvpvatos. 

Kal oĝroi pev AoyiKoi. morral Sé mp@ros ápyaiav 
Kopwdiav memoukds: Sevrepos éemav mouprís, 
of uóva adero. mpós roùs POovepods elpnpéva 
rde’ 

Cady dryjoavres dvoóÜlpevov moÜéovoc- 

Kal nob’ únèp rópßoro Kai amvdov eiðworo 

dorea veîkos émíjAUev, ëpv 8' éorijcaro Aaós. 
tpiros Tapotxds carvpoypádos: rérapros lápßovs 
yeypadds, mixpos dvnp: méunros àvOpiavromows, 
of péuvnrai ToAduwy: ékros 'EpvÜpaios, mordo- 
ypádos avOpwros, és Kal ioropuxd Kal pyropikd 
metroine BupAta.. 


Keg. s’. HPAKAEIAHE 


se ‘Hparàeiðns EUffófpovos ‘Hpaxdedrns rod Iov- 
Tov, avip TAovotos. “APyvnar 86 mapéßade mpórov 
pè Lmevoirmw: adda koi vOv lloÜayopetew 
Sujkovoe kal rà IIAdrowos efnduixer kal torepov 
Heovcey " ApwaroréAovs, ws dot Lwriwy èv Aa- 
Boxais. odros cobfri re wadaxh éxptjro kai úrép- 
oykos fjv 76 ada, dor’ abrav nò vOv Array 
py Uovrucdy dAAà Tloumudy kaAetoÜni. — mpüós 
T Fv rò Pàéppa ral o«uvós. déperar 8' aùroô 
cvyypáupara rdìMorá Te kai piota’ Šıdàoyor, 
dv ?8wà uév 


a That Heraclides was a member of the Academy is 
established beyond all doubt by the fact that he was a 
candidate for the headship of the School on the death of 
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Mnos; (13) a Bithynian, son of Diphilus the Stoic 
and pupil of Panaetius of Rhodes ; (14) a rhetorician 
of Smyrna. The foregoing were prose authors. Of 
poets bearing this name the first belonged to the 
Old Comedy ; the second was an epie poet whose 
lines to the envious alone survive : 

While he lives they scorn the man whom they regret when 
he is gone; yet, some day, for the honour of his tomb and 
reis image, contention seizes cities and the people set up 
strife ; 
the third of Tarsus, writer of satires; the fourth, a 
writer of lampoons, in a bitter style; the fifth, a 
sculptor mentioned by Polemo; the sixth, of 
Erythrae, a versatile man, who also wrote historical 
and rhetorical works. 


CuarrER 6. HERACLIDES ( floruit 860 B.c.) 


Heraclides, son of Euthyphro, born at Heraclea in 
the Pontus, was a wealthy man. At Athens he first 
attached himself to Speusippus. He also attended 
the lectures of the Pythagoreans and admired the 
writings of Plato. Last of all he became a pupil of 
Aristotle, as Sotion says in his Successions of Philo- 
sophers. He wore fine soft clothes, and he was 
extremely corpulent, which made the Athenians 
call him Pompicus rather than Ponticus. He was 
mild and dignified of aspect. Works by him survive 
of great beauty and excellence. ‘There are ethical 
dialogues : 

Speusippus: Index Acad. p. 38 Mekler. However, not 
only does Diogenes Laertius make him, on Sotion's authority, 
a pupil of Aristotle, but Aétius also seems, iii. 2. 5, to associate 


him with the Peripatetics (xa@dwep duédec wdvres ol Ilepi- 
waryrixol). 
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Quoc, 86 
Tlepi voi. 
Tlept yvxfjs koi kar idiay wept puxis kaè 
Ilepi picews koi 
Ilepi eiBAuv. 
Tipds Ayuókperov. 
Ilepi rv êv otpave a’. 
Ilep rüv êv Géov. 
Ilepi Piw o B’. 
Airíat rept véowy a’, 
Tlept rdya8oU a’ 
TIpds rà Zývwvos a^. 
Tlphs rà Mijrpovos a. 


Tpapporid, 06 


Tlept rijs 'Opjpov xat 'Ható8ov ?Aufag a^ B. 


Ilepl' Apy1Àóxov kal 'Oijpov a’ f. 
Kai uovoucà, 8e 


TIepi ray rap Evperidy kal ZodokAet a’ B y". 
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Of Justice, three books. 

Of Temperance, one book. 

Of Piety, five books. 

Of Courage, one book. 

Of Virtue in general, one book. 

A second with the same title. 

Of Happiness, one book. 

Of Government, one book. 

On Laws, one book, and on subjects kindred to these. 
Of Names, one book. 

Agreements, one book. 

On the Involuntary, one book. 
Concerning Love, and Clinias, one book. 


Others are physical treatises : 
Of Reason. 
Of the Soul, and a separate treatise with the same 
title. 
Of Nature. 
Of Images. 
Against Democritus. 
Of Celestial Phenomena, one book. 
Of Things in the Under-world. 
On Various Ways of Life, two books, 
The Causes of Diseases, one book. 
Of the Good, one book. 
Against Zeno's Doctrines, one book. 
A Reply to Metron's Doctrines, one book. 


To grammar and criticism belong : 
Of the Age of Homer and Hesiod, two books 
Of Archilochus and Homer, two books. 

Of a literary nature are : 


Á work on passages in Euripides and Sophocles, 
three books. 
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Tlept povornys a” f. 
88 Asccov ‘Opnpixdy a! B*. 
Ocwpynpatixoy a’, 
Ilepi rv tprav tpaypdorousy a, 
Xapaxrijpes a. 
TIepi zocjrucfjs kal vOv romray a 
IIepi oroxacpov a. 
IIpoorrikóv o^. 
*HpakAcirov éLnyyres 8’. 
Ilpós rbv Ayuókpvrov intres a, 
Avrewy épurrucov o! B 
"A£tupa. a’. 
Ilepi et&óv a’, 
Aces a’, 
"Y rof kac a^. 
Tlpbs Atoviorov a’. 


*Pyropicd. 8é 

Iep rod pytopedery Ñ Ipura'yópas. 
*loropucd- 

IIepi rv IIvOcyopeiuv kal 

Tlept eùpnpáTuv. 


Toérov rà pèv kcpuküs aémÀakev, às tò IIepi 
HSovis iol Tepl cwppoovvys’ Tà 86 rpayucás, ws 
zò Ilepl rGv kaf dànv kal rò Mept edceBetas kai 
rò Tlepi é£ovotas. 

s» "Eon 9' a9rQ xal pesórns tis dpe) pido- 
odduv te kal orparnyiKdy kal noriv dvdpéiv 
mpòs GAAjAovs Siadeyouevwv. Aà Kal yewpe- 
tpikd doriw aùroô Kal BuAekrud. dAAws T èv 
Gract mouxidos ve kal Sinppevos rijv Aéfw éo7i Kai 
duyaywyelv ixavis Guvápevos. 
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On Music, two books. 

Solutions of Homeric Problems, two books. 
Of Theorems, one book. 

On the Three Tragic Poets, one book. 
Characters, one book. 

Of Poetry and Poets, one book. 

Of Conjecture, one book. 

Concerning Prevision, one book. 
Expositions of Heraclitus, four books. 
Expositions in Reply to Democritus, one book. 
Solutions of Eristic Problems, two books. 
Logical Proposition, one book. 

Of Species, one book. 

Solutions, one book. 

Admonitions, one book. 

A Reply to Dionysius, one book. 


To rhetoric belongs : 
Of Public Speaking, or Protagoras. 


To history : 


On the Pythagoreans. 
Of Discoveries. 


Some of these works are in the style of comedy, 
for instance the tracts On Pleasure and On Temper- 
ance ; others in the style of tragedy, as the books en- 
titled Of those in Hades, Of Piety, and Of Authority. 

Again, he has a sort of intermediate style of con- 
versation which he employs when philosophers, 
generals and statesmen converse with each other. 
Furthermore, he wrote geometrical and dialectical 
works, and is, besides, everywhere versatile and lofty 
in diction, and a great adept at charming the reader's 
mind. 
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Tabra 8é dno kai ‘IandBoros. 

st "Epuummos 88 Muo xaracxóvros Thy xdpav 
dno airetv robs 'HpakAedras rhv IIvBiav Avow. 
Tóv è 'HoakAeg» Siapbeipar ypńuacı rovs re 
Üecpo)s kai tiv mpoewpupévqv, dor’ dvevreiv ån- 
adayjcecbat rod kakob, eè Cav uev ‘HpardrelSns 
ó Evdvdpovos ypvoQ oreddwo credavoein mpós 
adrdv, dmoÜavdw Bé de fus ruudro. ékopicÜn 
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aùróv. avrika yàp èv 7H Oedtpw oredavotpevos 


1 dragi] drapr: Reiske. 
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It seems that he delivered his native city from 
oppressions by assassinating its ruler, as is stated 
in his work on Men of the Same Name by Demetrius 
of Magnesia, who also tells the following story about 
him: “ As a boy, and when he grew up, he kept a 
pet snake, and, being at the point of death, he ordered 
a trusted attendant to conceal the corpse but to 
place the snake on his bier, that he might seem to 
have departed to the gods. All this wasdone. But 
while the citizens were in the very midst of the 
procession and were loud in his praise, the snake, 
hearing the uproar, popped up out of the shroud, 
ereating widespread confusion. Subsequently, how- 
ever, all was revealed, and they saw Heraclides, not 
as he appeared, but as he really was,” 

I have written of him as follows « : 

You wished, Heraclides, to leave to all mankind & reputa- 
tion that after death you lived as a snake.» But you were 
deceived, you sophist, for the snake was really & brute beast, 
and you were detected as more of a beast than a sage. 
Hippobotus too has this tale. 

Hermippus relates that, when their territory was 
visited by famine, the people of Heraclea besought 
the Pythian priestess for relief, but Heraclides bribed 
the sacred envoys as well as the aforesaid priestess 
to reply that they would be rid of the calamity if 
Heraclides, the son of Euthyphro, were crowned with 
a crown of gold in his lifetime and after his death 
received heroic honours. The pretended oracle was 
brought home, but its forgers got nothing by it. 
For directly Heraclides was crowned in the theatre, 

o Anth. Pal. vii. 104. 

? Or, reading drapri for dace, " wished to leave a report 


behind you that immediately after death you became a 
living snake,” 
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ó ‘“Hpardeiðns dmómAqkros éyévero, ot te Üepol 


karaAevoÜévres OuÜdpnoav. ddà kai 4 Ivia 
Thy aÜr)v dpav kario0ca és Tò dOvrov Kal ém- 
orüca él rv Spaxdvrav SnxGetoa vapaxpíua 
dzémvevae. kal rà pév mepi Tov Üávarov aŭro 
Tocabra. 

s2 (Doi 8’ 'ApiaróÉevos ó uovaucós kai rpaywdlas 
avtov moîy kai Géomios aùràs émeypadew. 
Xapatrdwy re rà map éavroó dyor kMjavra airóv 
Tà mept “Haddov kai 'Opüpov ypdibar: åàdà Kal 
Adrddwpos 6 *Emxotpeios émvruuü avt®, rots wept 
Sucasoovyns dvriAéywv. èri ka Avovdotos ó Mera- 
Odpevos (Ñ XmrivÜapos, ais error) ypdibas ròv Ilap- 
Gevorratoy éméypaije XodokAMéovs. à Bé morevtcas 
eis re Tv iiv avyypappidrow éxpijro paprupioris 

93 ws XModokAéovs. aioÜópevos © 0 Atovdotos éuh- 
vugcev adT® TÒ yeyovós: Tof © ápvounévov Kal 
åmoroðvros éméareiAev. idelv Thv mapacrixiSa: kal 
elye IIdyxados. obros 8’ jv épúpevos Acovuaiou- 
as Ò ére damor edeye xara rhv tUxny evdéxeoPar 
otrws éyew, náv dvreméoretdev 6 Aroviaios drt 
“kal Tatra edpyoets: 


t 4 » LS ES y 

A. vyépov miU Kos ody dAloxerar mayn’ 

B. dAloxerar év, pera xpóvov 8" dAioxerat.” 

` 1 4 «t i$ n $30 7: 
kai mpos Tovrots: “ 'HoakAetóns ypdupara ovk èri- 
orarat o)8. gaxvvOn." 

I'eyóvaai 8’ ‘Hpaxdetéat recoapecxaidexa: np- 
Tos aùròs obros: Sevrepos moAirns avrod, muppixas 

94 kal ddAvapias ovvreraypevos: tpitos Kupatos, 

* We should say, '* An old bird is not caught with chaff.” 

* Von Arnim’s emendation (à 48) gives a different turn to 
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he was seized with apoplexy, whereupon the envoys 
to the oracle were stoned to death. Moreover, at 
the very same time the Pythian priestess, after she 
had gone down to the shrine and taken her seat, 
was bitten by one of the snakes and died instantly. 
Such are the tales told about his death. 

Aristoxenus the musician asserts that Heraclides 
also composed tragedies, inscribing upon them the 
name of Thespis. Chamaeleon complains that 
Heraclides’ treatise on the works of Homer and 
Hesiod was plagiarized from his own. Furthermore, 
Autodorus the Epicurean criticizes him in a polemic 
against his tract Of Justice. Again, Dionysius the 
Renegade, or, as some people call him, the “ Spark,” 
when he wrote the Parthenopaeus, entitled it a play 
of Sophocles ; and Heraclides, such was his credulity, 
in one of his own works drew upon this forged play 
as Sophoclean evidence. Dionysius, on perceiving 
this, confessed what he had done; and, when the 
other denied the fact and would not believe him, 
called his attention to the acrostic which gave the 
name of Pancalus, of whom Dionysius was very fond. 
Heraclides was still unconvinced. Such a thing, he 
said, might very well happen by chance. To this 
Dionysius, “ You will also find these lines : 

^. An old monkey is not caught by a trap.” 

B. Oh yes, he's caught at last, but it takes time.” 
And this besides : “ Heraclides is ignorant of letters 
and not ashamed of his ignorance." * 

Fourteen persons have borne the name of Hera- 
clides : (1) the subject of this notice ; (2) a fellow- 
citizen of his, author of Pyrrhic verses and tales; 
the story, viz. “ And this besides: * Heraclides is ignorant of 
letters.’ This made Heraclides blush." 
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yeypadas Tlepoud èv mévre BiBAlow: réraptos 
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(3) a native of Cyme, who wrote of Persia in five 
books; (4) another native of Cyme, who wrote 
rhetorical textbooks ; (5) of Callatis or Alexandria, 
author of the Succession of Philosophers in six books 
and a work entitled Lembeuticus, from which he got 
the surname of Lembus (a fast boat or scout); (6) 
an Alexandrian who wrote on the Persian national 
character ; (7) a dialectician of Bargylis, who wrote 
against Epicurus; (8) a physician of the school of 
Hicesius; (9) another physician of Tarentum, an 
empiric; (10) a poet who was the author of ad- 
monitions; (11) a sculptor of Phocaea; (12) a 
Ligurian poet, author of epigrams ; (13) Heraclides 
of Magnesia, who wrote a history of Mithradates ; 
(14) the compiler of an Astronomy. 
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